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OUR  people  are  wont  to  look  at  any  critical  situation  without 
informed  retrospect  and  therefore  without  true  per¬ 
spective.  They  like  to  see  things  “  in  the  flat  ”,  and 
to  be  told  “  all  about  ”  an  emergency  by  “  somebody  who 
knows  ” — with  the  unconscious  mental  reservation  that  they  will 
forget  what  they  may  have  been  told  as  soon  as  some  other 
and  less  perturbing  topic  comes  into  the  foreground.  If  what 
they  are  told  disturbs  them,  they  wonder  whether  things  are 
“  really  so  ”,  and  avoid  what  is,  to  them,  the  most  painful  of 
mental  operations — that  of  making  up  their  minds.  They  wish 
their  temporary  mentors  to  be  ”  judgmatic  ”,  to  suggest  that 
while  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  on  one  side,  there  is  quite 
as  much,  if  not  more,  to  be  said  on  the  other  side.  Thus  they 
get  a  comforting  impression  of  ”  fairness  ”  and  feel  confidence 
in  what  they  have  heard  because  it  leaves  them  to  enjoy  the 
luxury  of  a  lazy  and  open  mind. 

Soon  after  midday  on  Saturday,  October  14,  when  news  came 
that  Germany  had  left  the  Disarmament  Conference  and  had 
given  notice  of  withdrawal  from  the  League  of  Nations,  every¬ 
body  wanted  to  be  told  all  about  it  and  especially  what  it  would 
mean.  Suggestions  that  what  Germany  had  done  was  the 
logical  outcome  of  what  she  and  others,  including  Great  Britain, 
had  done  before,  were  received  with  impatience  as  not  affording 
the  desired  ”  explanation  ”  in  tabloid  form.  That  evening  Mr. 
Vernon  Bartlett,  the  regular  B.B.C.  commentator  upon  foreign 
affairs,  got  himself — or  was  got — into  grievous  trouble  by  laying 
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down  the  law  from  too  obviously  a  pro- German  point  of  view 
in  a  panic-stricken  tone.  His  popularity  as  a  broadcaster  in 
the  past  had  been  due  to  his  way  of  stating  the  “  pros  ”  and 
“  cons  ”  quite  as  much  as  to  his  special  gift  for  this  kind  of 
work.  But  this  time  he  let  himself,  or  was  advised  to  let  himself, 
go,  and  many  of  his  hearers  revolted. 

In  this  instance  their  revolt  was  justified.  It  was  not  a  moment, 
when  Hitlerite  Germany  had  just  slapped  the  Disarmament 
Conference  and  the  League  in  the  face,  with  especial  intent  to 
leave  the  mark  of  a  backhander  on  Sir  John  Simon’s  rubicund 
cheek,  to  say,  as  Mr.  Bartlett  said  : 

When  there  have  been  crises  in  the  past  there  was  always  one  party 
that  was  too  weak  to  do  more  than  put  up  a  passive  resistance. 

Now  Germany  is  rapidly  nearing  the  stage  when  she  will  show  active 
resistance,  when  she  will  fight,  if  necessary,  with  fists  and  pitchforks  in 
defence  of  what  she  sincerely  believes  to  be  honour  and  justice. 

We  know  that  the  Germans  have  a  legitimate  complaint — that  wc  have 
not  yet  reduced  our  arms  as  we  promised  to  do.  We  in  Great  Britain 
felt  that  strongly  until  Hitler  came  into  power.  We  should  not  forget  it, 
even  though  Hitler’s  brutal  treatment  of  the  Jews  has  turned  our  sympathy 
away  from  Germany  ;  two  wrongs  do  not  make  a  right. 

There  was  much  more  of  this  sort,  culminating  in  a  hint 
that  we  ought  to  “  swallow  some  of  our  pride  ”  and  “  make 
another  attempt  to  understand  why  the  Germans  behave  as 
they  do,  and  to  meet  their  point  of  view  Mr.  Bartlett  added 
that  we  must  also  do  what  we  can  to  remove  the  French  fear 
of  attack,  since  he  did  not  believe  that  there  would  ever  be 
peace  between  France  and  Germany  until  they  knew  much  more 
definitely  where  Great  Britain  stood. 

For  this  belief  there  are  good  grounds.  His  grounds  for 
thinking  that  Germany  has  a  “  legitimate  grievance  ”  are  more 
slender.  Mr.  Bartlett  was  born  in  April,  1894.  He  had  nearly 
completed  his  eleventh  year  on  March  31,  1905,  when  the 
German  Emperor  made  the  spectacular  visit  to  Tangier,  which 
marked  the  beginning  of  the  pre-war  European  crisis.  He 
may,  therefore,  be  pardoned  for  knowing  little  of  that  attempt 
to  test  the  cohesion  of  Great  Britain  and  France,  or  of  the  dis¬ 
missal  of  M.  Delcass6  by  the  French  Cabinet,  under  stress  of 
German  threats,  in  the  following  June.  So  he  may  not  have 
understood  that  present  German  methods  are  true  to  type. 
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Nor  was  he  of  very  ripe  age  when  Germany  sent  the  “  Panther  *’ 
to  Agadir  in  July,  1911,  in  the  hope  of  driving  a  wedge  between 
England  and  France,  with  an  eye  to  an  ulterior  bargain,  and 
evoked  from  Mr.  Lloyd  George  a  remonstrance  that  might  have 
saved  the  peace  of  Europe  had  it  represented,  and  been  known 
to  represent,  the  settled  policy  of  the  British  Government. 
But  in  England  another  mood  soon  supervened.  Germany 
paraded,  then  as  now,  a  “  legitimate  grievance  ”.  Her  “  place 
in  the  sun  ”,  she  alleged,  was  altogether  inadequate.  Great 
Britain  and  France  were  dogs  in  the  manger.  So  attempts  were 
made  to  ‘‘  understand  why  the  Germans  behaved  as  they  did  ”. 
France  conceded  to  them  a  large  slice  of  territory  in  Africa. 
Great  Britain  negotiated  with  them  a  Baghdad  railway  agree¬ 
ment  which  put  them  within  striking  distance  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  strengthened  their  grip  on  the  Ottoman  Empire.  Sir 
Edward  Grey  revised  and  initialled  with  them  the  Anglo- German 
Treaty  of  1898  for  the  eventual  partition  of  the  Portuguese 
colonies  ;  and  in  the  summer  of  1914  the  British  Fleet  was 
sent  to  Kiel  as  a  demonstration  of  Anglo- German  friendship. 

We  had  our  reward.  As  the  Austro-Hungarian  official  docu¬ 
ments  and  the  posthumous  papers  of  Dr.  Viktor  Naumann  show, 
the  German  Foreign  Office  sent  Dr.  Naumann  as  an  emissary 
to  Vienna  on  June  27,  1914,  to  inform  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Government  that,  in  view  of  the  Anglo-German  agreement 
upon  Africa  and  the  Portuguese  colonies,  and  the  visit  of  the 
British  Fleet  to  Kiel,  ”  people  in  Berlin  ”  believed  it  certain 
that  ‘‘  England  would  not  intervene  in  a  European  war  ”.  There¬ 
fore,  he  added,  the  German  Foreign  Office,  and  not  only  German 
military  and  naval  circles,  were  by  no  means  so  opposed  to  the 
idea  of  a  preventive  war  against  Russia  as  they  had  been  a  year 
before. 

It  is  significant  that  this  emissary  reached  Vienna  on  June  27, 
1914,  that  is  to  say,  the  day  before  the  assassination  of  the  Arch¬ 
duke  Francis  Ferdinand  and  his  consort  at  Sarajevo.  Thus  the 
Sarajevo  crime  played  no  part  in  the  German  belief  that  a 
“  preventive  war  ”  would  be  opportune  because  Great  Britain 
was  certain  not  to  intervene  in  it.  On  account  of  the  turmoil 
caused  by  the  crime.  Dr.  Viktor  Naumann  could  not  deliver  his 
message  until  July  i .  Then — as  the  ”  very  secret  ”  memorandum 
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written  by  an  important  Austrian  official,  Count  Hoy  os,  on  that 
day  to  the  Austro-Hungarian  Foreign  Minister  shows — the 
German  emissary  was  quick  to  argue  that  “  after  the  bloody 
deed  of  Sarajevo  the  very  existence  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy  was  in  question,  and  that  it  could  not  allow  this 
crime  to  go  unpunished  but  must  destroy  Serbia 

In  assessing  the  value  of  German  repudiations  of  “  war  guilt  ” 
this  document  is  of  capital  importance.  Sir  Edward  Grey 
cannot  have  guessed  how  Germany  had  taken  advantage  of  his 
good  faith  and  of  his  desire  to  placate  her  by  “  understanding 
her  point  of  view  Still  less  had  the  British  Cabinet  or  British 
public  opinion  any  notion  that  their  goodwill  was  being  inter¬ 
preted  as  conclusive  proof  that  Great  Britain  would  hold  aloof 
from  a  European  war.  Not  until  I  read  Count  Hoyos’s  memoran¬ 
dum  (No.  9966.  Austro-Hungarian  Documents.  Vol.  VIII) 
did  I  understand  why  Count  Mensdorff,  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Ambassador  in  London,  should  have  told  me,  on  July  22,  1914, 
that  he  had  “  the  assurance  ”  that  England  would  not  intervene 
in  a  European  war.  The  whole  episode  goes  to  prove  that,  in 
dealing  with  Germany,  the  only  safe  course  for  British  statesmen 
is  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt  what  British  policy  will  be,  should 
any  continental  Power  have  recourse  to  war  as  an  instrument 
of  national  policy. 

But,  it  may  be  said,  Herr  Hitler  is  not  the  Emperor  William, 
and  the  German  Foreign  Office  today  is  not  what  it  was  in  1914. 
Perhaps.  The  Emperor  William  hastened  the  other  day  to 
signify  his  all-highest  approval  of  Herr  Hitler’s  decisions  to 
withdraw  from  the  Disarmament  Conference  and  from  the  League 
of  Nations  ;  and  in  Herr  Hitler’s  autobiography.  Mein  Kampf, 
there  is  at  least  one  phrase  that  suggests  his  spiritual  kinship 
with  the  ex- Kaiser.  After  describing  how  he  came  to  hate  the 
Jews,  he  writes  :  “  So  today  I  believe  that  I  act  according  to 
the  mind  of  the  Almighty  Creator  :  In  beating  off  the  Jew  I  fight 
for  the  Work  of  the  Lord  ”.  Here  we  have  the  same  familiarity 
with  the  Almighty  as  the  Emperor  William  used  to  claim.  “  The 
Lord  ”  was  always  dragged  into  his  magniloquent  rodomontades, 
from  the  time  when  he  first  spoke  of  God  as  his  “  old  ally 
Nor  has  the  spirit  of  German  diplomacy  changed.  The  Prussian 
Junker  tradition  dominates  it,  and  if  Baron  von  Neurath  is  not 


a  born  Junker,  his  tone  and  methods  are  not  less  Prussian  than 
were  those  of  Herr  von  Holstein  and  Prince  Billow. 

Since  his  accession  to  power,  at  all  events,  Herr  Hitler  himself 
has  been  an  instrument  of  the  Prussian  Junkers  and  industrialists. 
We  are  dealing  with  precisely  the  same  mentality  as  that  which 
prevailed  in  pre-War  days.  To  forget  this  fact  is  to  court  a 
disillusionment  and,  sooner  or  later,  a  disaster  like  those  which 
befell  us  in  1914.  It  is  my  firm  belief,  based  upon  some  40 
years  of  experience  and  observation,  that  nothing  short  of  a 
firm  and  clear-sighted  British  policy,  publicly  proclaimed  in 
unmistakable  terms,  can  now  save  Europe  from  drifting  towards 
a  war  which  it  is  our  highest  interest  to  prevent. 

What  should  this  policy  be  ?  Here  again  the  position  cannot 
be  rightly  seen  “  in  the  flat  ”.  We  must  look  back  before  we 
glance  forward  ;  and  in  looking  back  we  must  remember  that 
the  post- War  European  situation  began  to  degenerate  from  the 
moment  the  Lloyd  George-Bonar  Law  Coalition  Government 
decided,  in  November,  1920,  that  we  could  not  uphold  on  our 
own  account  the  guarantee  of  French  security  against  un¬ 
provoked  German  attack  which  we  had  given,  jointly  with  the 
United  States,  on  June  28, 1919.  A  year  before  the  occupation 
of  the  Ruhr,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  had  felt  the  drawbacks  of  his 
and  Mr.  Bonar  Law’s  policy  so  severely  that  he  offered  M. 
Briand,  at  the  Cannes  Conference  of  January,  1922,  a  British 
guarantee  of  French  security  for  ten  years  against  any  unprovoked 
German  attack  upon  French  soil.  M.  Briand  accepted  the  offer. 
But  before  it  could  be  made  effective,  a  Nationalist  intrigue  in 
Paris  overthrew  him.  Thus  France  lost  her  chance.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  Cannes  Conference  produced  one  document  of 
permanent  interest.  In  reply  to  a  memorandum  from  the  Italian 
Delegation,  which  had  objected  to  the  proposed  Anglo-French 
Pact,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  addressed  to  the  Italians  on  January 
II,  1922,  a  British  memorandum  of  which  the  principal  passage 
ran  : 


Great  Britain’s  special  interest  in  the  security  of  France’s  eastern  frontiers 
against  German  attack  has  been  revealed  to  all  peoples  in  the  fierce  light  of 
war.  Germany’s  invading  armies  in  1914  swept  close  to  the  Channel  Ports 
and  were  finally  held  along  a  line  in  France  and  Flanders  nearer  than  any 
part  of  the  Continent  to  the  English  coast.  The  sound  of  German  guns 
was  heard  in  England  daily  for  four  years.  England  knows  that  were 
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Germany,  in  some  future  struggle,  to  succeed  in  planting  her  artillery  upon 
the  coast  of  France,  London  itself  would  be  within  the  range  of  German 
shells.  Not  only  Britain,  but  all  the  Dominions  of  the  British  Empire, 
gave  unreservedly  of  their  manhood  and  their  wealth  to  overwhelm  the 
common  enemy,  side  by  side  with  the  French  armies.  The  fields  of  France 
now  cover  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  British  dead.  The  whole  of  the 
British  Empire  is  represented  amongst  those  graves.  Britain,  therefore, 
has  an  interest  not  less  than  that  of  France  in  ensuring  that  the  sacrifices 
of  the  French  and  British  peoples  shall  not  have  been  made  in  vain. 

In  conclusion,  this  British  memorandum  stated  that  it  was 
on  these  grounds  that  Great  Britain  had  signed,  together  with 
the  representatives  of  the  United  States,  on  June  28,  1919,  a 
Treaty  agreeing  to  come  immediately  to  the  assistance  of  France 
in  the  event  of  any  unprovoked  movement  of  aggression  being 
made  against  her  by  Germany  ;  and  it  added  that,  though  that 
Treaty  had  hitherto  been  a  dead  letter, 

the  understanding  which  it  contained  influenced  French  policy  in  certain 
important  respects  during  the  negotiation  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  and 
Great  Britain  therefore  considers  herself  bound  in  honour  to  renew  the 
pledge. 

In  a  wider  form,  and  in  altered  circumstances,  Mr.  Lloyd 
George’s  arguments  hold  good  today.  The  Germans  claim 
that  they  have  faithfully  fulfilled  all  their  Treaty  obligations, 
particularly  in  the  matter  of  armaments.  As  Mr.  J.  H.  Morgan, 
formerly  Brigadier-General,  has  reminded  us,  the  Inter-Allied 
Control  Commission  never  reported  to  this  effect ;  and  were  it, 
or  some  similar  body,  to  investigate  the  state  of  German  arma¬ 
ments  today,  it  would  be  still  less  able  to  substantiate  the  German 
claim.  Germany  was  never  disarmed  to  the  level  fixed  by  the 
Versailles  Treaty.  For  years  she  has  been  stealthily  rearming, 
and  will  soon  reach  a  point  of  material  and  moral  rearmament 
that  would  make  her  a  formidable  antagonist.  This  the  Germans 
know  well,  whatever  they  may  say  to  the  contrary. 

On  the  strength  of  the  Locarno  Treaties  of  October,  1925, 
Dr.  Stresemann,  it  is  true,  led  the  German  Delegation  into  the 
League  Assembly  and  took  a  permanent  seat  on  the  League 
Council.  It  was  not  then  realized  that  Dr.  Stresemann  had  been, 
and  still  was,  the  most  ardent  opponent  of  any  admission  of 
German  “  war  guilt  ”,  and  that  only  repeated  protests  from 
France,  Great  Britain  and  other  countries  had  prevented  him 
in  1924  from  wrecking  the  situation  by  an  official  repudiation 
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of  it.  These  things  have  since  been  revealed  in  his  voluminous 

^3 

Testament^  a  book  of  which  all  knowledge  has  hitherto  been 

withheld  from  British  readers.  Otherwise  they  would  have 

i.H 

learned  how  Stresemann  explained  to  the  German  ex-Crown 

I  n 

Prince — to  whom  he  reported  regularly  and  for  whom  he  pro¬ 

I■;■| 

Vi 

fessed  deep  admiration — in  September,  1925,  a  month  before 

going  to  Locarno,  the  spirit  in  which  he  proposed  to  enter  the 

i 

League.  In  a  memorandum  he  informed  the  ex-Crown  Prince 

that  the  three  great  tasks  which  lay  before  German  foreign 

policy  were  :  (i)  a  settlement  of  reparations  in  a  manner  tolerable 

’V  i4 

for  Germany,  and  safeguarding  peace  as  a  postulate  of  the 

recovery  of  German  strength  ;  (2)  the  protection  of  Germans 

abroad  where  ten  or  twelve  million  people  of  German  race  lived 

under  a  foreign  yoke  ;  (3)  the  amendment  of  Germany’s  Eastern 

h.  r?  ^ 

frontiers  by  the  recovery  of  Danzig  and  of  the  Polish  Corridor, 

iu 

and  a  revision  of  the  frontier  in  Upper  Silesia.  In  the  back¬ 

1  i'V.' 

ground,  Stresemann  continued,  there  was  the  union  of  Germany 

?  ||J 

,  with  Austria,  though  he  doubted  whether  that  union  would  be 

i  entirely  advantageous.  By  renouncing,  under  the  proposed 

1  ffl 

Rhineland  Security  Pact  (which  became  the  main  Locarno 

Treaty)  a  fight  with  France  for  the  recovery  of  Alsace-Lorraine, 

Germany  would  be  making  merely  a  theoretical  renunciation. 

inasmuch  as  there  was  then  no  possibility  of  making  war  upon 

France.  At  Geneva,  the  German  delegation  would  be  the  spokes¬ 

man  of  the  whole  community  of  German  culture,  because  the 

whole  German  world  would  see  in  it  its  shield  and  defender. 

i  On  the  League  Council  Germany  could  not  be  out-voted  because 

unanimity  was  required.  Besides,  all  the  questions  that  burned 

in  the  heart  of  the  German  people — war  guilt,  general  disarma¬ 

ment,  Danzig,  the  Saar  Basin — were  League  affairs  which  a 

clever  speaker  in  the  Assembly  could  turn  into  so  many 

embarrassments  for  Great  Britain  and  France.  But  Germany’s 

IP 

weightiest  task  would  be  to  free  German  soil  from  foreign 

occupation.  The  memorandum  concluded  :  “We  must  first 

r:-  i-l  '■! 

^ 

1  get  the  fingers  of  the  strangler  off  our  throat.  Therefore,  in 

this  respect,  German  policy  will  have  to  be,  for  the  present. 

u 

what  Metternich  said  about  Austria  after  1809  :  to  pettifog  and 

/  i-l 

-  'C/;l 

to  avoid  big  decisions  ”. 

Herr  Hitler,  in  Dr.  Stresemann ’s  place,  could  hardly  have  done 

j 

1-  ■ 

?  J’ 

ft 
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much  better.  Now  he  has  given  notice  of  withdrawal  from  the 
League  and  therefore,  by  implication,  of  Germany’s  intention 
not  to  be  bound  by  the  Locarno  Treaty  whenever  the  notice 
takes  effect.  He  may  look  upon  it  as  taking  effect  immediately, 
and  as  involving  a  repudiation  of  the  Versailles  Treaty  of  which 
the  League  Covenant  forms  the  first  26  Articles.  For  us,  and 
for  other  members  of  the  League  and  parties  to  the  Locarno 
Settlement,  the  question  arises  whether  we  remain  bound  by 
Locarno.  The  answer  is  undoubtedly  in  the  affirmative.  A 
contract  cannot  be  invalidated  by  one-sided  repudiation  of  it ; 
and  Mr.  Stanley  Baldwin  has  said  that  we  stand  by  our  signature 
to  the  Locarno  Treaty  as  we  stood  by  our  signature  of  the 
Belgian  Treaty  in  1914. 

There  remains  the  unfounded  assertion  that  (to  quote  Mr. 
Vernon  Bartlett’s  wireless  words)  “  we  have  not  yet  reduced 
our  arms  as  we  promised  to  do  ”.  In  the  first  place,  we  have 
reduced  our  arms,  and  reduced  them  to  a  level  far  below  the 
safety  line  if  the  uncertainty  of  our  “  peace  policy  ”  be  considered. 
What  is  more,  France  also  has  reduced  her  armaments  very 
notably.  To  pretend  the  contrary  is  neither  true  nor  just.  If 
by  “  promise  ”  the  Preamble  to  the  military,  naval  and  air 
clauses  of  the  Versailles  Treaty  be  meant,  the  answer  is  that  this 
Preamble  was  a  declaration  of  intention,  contingent  upon  the 
effective  disarmament  of  Germany  to  the  Treaty  level.  No 
“  promise  ”  to  Germany  has  ever  been  made. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  true  that  under  Article  8  of  the  League 
Covenant,  we  recognized  that  the  maintenance  of  peace  requires 
the  reduction  of  national  armaments  to  the  lowest  point  con¬ 
sistent  with  national  safety  “  and  the  enforcement  by  common 
action  of  international  obligations  ”.  Our  behaviour  is,  indeed, 
open  to  serious  criticism  on  this  latter  point,  for  we  have  never 
shown  readiness  to  enforce  international  obligations  by  common 
action. 

Stranger  still,  our  representatives  at  Geneva  have  always 
maintained  that  it  is  impossible  to  define  aggression.  Now, 
to  our  confusion,  we  see  so  comprehensive  and  exact  a  definition 
of  aggression  embodied  in  the  non-aggression  pacts,  which  Soviet 
Russia  concluded  with  her  neighbours  during  the  London 
Economic  Conference  last  summer,  as  to  cover  every  conceivable 


form  of  hostile  action.  We  have  seen,  too,  the  Little  Entente 
consolidate  itself  into  what  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  another 
Great  Power,  and  we  may  be  certain  that  this  consolidation 
does  not  lack  military  teeth.  We  see  every  neighbour  of  Germany 
perturbed  by  the  menace  of  Hitlerism  and  by  German  re¬ 
armament.  Yet  we  wonder  whether,  in  these  circumstances, 
something  cannot  be  done  to  mitigate  this  dangerous  state  of 
things  by  making  fresh  “  concessions  ”  to  the  self-fomented 
sense  of  injured  innocence  and  outraged  righteousness  from  which 
Germany  is  undoubtedly  suffering  ! 

Where  lies  the  remedy  Mr.  Arthur  Henderson  indicated 
it  in  the  statement  which  he  broadcast  from  Geneva  on  the 
evening  of  Monday,  October  i6.  He  said  that  Governments 
can  no  longer  escape  from  the  problems  of  armaments  and  in¬ 
ternational  security,  and  that  “  disarmament  is  possible  only 
on  the  basis  of  the  collective  peace  system  ”.  If  he  had  said 
this  at  the  beginning  of  the  Disarmament  Conference,  and  if 
Great  Britain  had  then  based  her  policy  on  this  principle,  in 
the  Far  East  as  well  as  in  Europe,  there  would  have  been  a 
very  different  story  to  tell.  Now  the  only  alternatives  are  a 
firm  and  valid  system  of  collective  security  against  war  and 
warmakers,  as  a  basis  for  disarmament,  or  a  rapid  drift  towards 
a  European  war  from  which  we  shall  be  unable  to  hold  aloof. 
There  must  be  a  firm  front  against  the  continuance  of  German 
rearmament  in  the  first  instance,  a  front  which  need  be  no  more 
than  moral  if  it  be  made  strong  enough.  Hitlerite  Germany 
has  managed  to  isolate  itself  with  unprecedented  completeness. 
From  this  isolation  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  escape  until  it 
mends  its  ways  at  home  and  abroad.  The  short  sense  of  the 
whole  position  is  that,  if  Germany  be  allowed  to  feel  that  she 
can  gain  concessions  by  threats  and  manoeuvring,  she  will  use 
those  concessions  to  break  up  the  peace  front,  and  will  end  by 
attacking  one  or  more  of  her  neighbours,  without  warning,  as 
soon  as  she  feels  strong  enough  to  do  so.  But  if  she  finds  that 
there  is  no  way  out  save  through  a  thorough  change  of  method, 
the  chances  are  that  her  methods  will  be  changed,  and  that 
Hitlerism  itself  will  presently  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 
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SO  much  has  been  heard  for  the  last  two  generations  of  the 
“  neglect  of  agriculture  ”  that  the  reproach  of  national 
indifference  to  this  great  industry  has  long  been  tacitly 
accepted  without  leading,  however,  to  any  practical  measures 
for  its  removal.  The  nation  had  resolved  that  farming  must 
swim  or  sink  according  to  its  capacity  to  adapt  itself  to  open 
competition  in  its  market.  It  was  not  repentance  for  neglect, 
nor  the  disclosure  of  some  hidden  flaw  even  in  the  national 
reasoning  as  things  were  then,  which  led  the  nation  deliberately 
to  make  drastic  changes  in  its  rural  economy,  for,  regarded 
academically,  the  only  rational  structure  upon  which  to  build 
the  industrial  and  social  life  of  the  world  was  one  in  which 
each  corner  of  it  contributed  that  which  it  was  most  fitted  to 
produce. 

But  it  is  practical  issues  rather  than  theoretical  considerations 
which  concern  the  State,  and  in  a  world  in  which  nearly  every 
other  country  seems  to  have  resolved  upon  the  policy  of  economic 
nationalism,  the  policy  of  free  exchange,  which  had  served 
Britain  so  well,  seemed  to  call  for  reconsideration.  The  spectacle 
of  nation  after  nation  hedging  itself  round  with  barriers  against 
imports,  whilst  resorting  to  every  means  in  their  power  to  foster 
exports,  suggests  a  degree  of  economic  insanity  which  defies 
explanation,  but  it  fairly  represents  the  position  confronting 
the  National  Government  in  this  country  when  it  took  office. 

The  line  of  least  resistance  was  to  develop  a  similar  economy 
for  this  country,  not  so  much  from  a  belief  in  its  inherent  sound¬ 
ness,  but  rather  in  the  hope  that  when  the  various  barriers  against 
free  exchange  were  universal,  they  would  tend  to  cancel  out,  and  so 
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I  in  this  clumsy  way  there  would  be  an  approximation  once  more 
to  the  English  ideal.  Thus,  for  the  first  time  in  living  memory 
British  agriculture  became  the  first  concern  of  the  Government. 
The  nations  of  the  world  were  to  be  free  no  longer  to  make 
England  the  depository  of  their  surplus  food  products  while  at 
the  same  time  refusing  to  take  payment  in  British  manufactures. 
What  the  farmers  wanted,  in  circumstances  which  had  reduced 
f  the  market  prices  of  most  of  their  products  far  below  the  cost 
i  level,  was  straightforward  protection.  They  wanted  tariffs  upon 
j  grain,  meat,  dairy  produce  and  market  garden  stuff  sufficient  to 

j  raise  prices  in  the  home  market  once  more  to  a  remunerative 

I  level.  They  wanted  to  stabilize  their  industry  and  their  methods. 
They  were  not  prepared  to  admit  that  there  remained  anything 
undone  which  they  could  do  to  help  themselves.  And  so,  when 
the  last  Labour  Government  brought  in  its  Agricultural  Marketing 
;  Bill  in  1931,  a  measure  which  sought  to  give  them  the  means  to 

i  organize  the  marketing  of  their  products  on  more  efficient  lines,  to 

I  prevent  under-cutting,  they  opposed  it  upon  the  ground  that  it 

I  interfered  with  their  liberty  of  action  whilst  imposing  no  control 

upon  their  overseas  competitors.  The  promise  of  the  late 
^  Minister  of  Agriculture  to  consider  any  further  steps  which 

i  might  be  necessary  to  bring  prosperity  back  to  farming,  if  the 

I  reorganization  of  distribution  under  the  powers  of  the  Agri- 

ij  cultural  Marketing  Act  were  insufficient,  did  not  satisfy  them, 

jj  They  were  prepared  only  to  consider  the  surrender  of  their 

individualism  if  this  were  coupled  with  the  control  of  imports 
j  from  abroad.  So  it  happened  that  the  only  marketing  organiza- 

i  tion  set  up  under  the  Act  was  one  making  it  compulsory  on  all 

hop-growers  to  sell  their  hops  through  the  Hop  Marketing 
I  Board,  and  this  was  effective  only  because  hops  enjoyed  already 
\  a  protected  market. 

I  With  the  advent  of  the  National  Government  and  the  change 

in  the  national  sentiment  towards  import  duties,  the  way  was 
clear  to  give  the  farmers  that  which  they  were  seeking.  It  was 
impossible,  however,  to  proceed  by  a  uniform  policy.  Straight¬ 
forward  protection,  in  many  ways  the  easiest  and  probably  the 
most  effective,  might  serve  for  luxury  products,  such  as  hot¬ 
house  grapes,  and  French  beans  and  new  potatoes  in  January, 
and  for  semi-luxuries  as  the  season  for  such  things  advances. 
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Those  who  could  not  afford  to  pay  enhanced  prices  would  not 
be  seriously  prejudiced  by  abstaining.  Moreover,  all  or  nearly 
all  of  such  things  are  the  produce  of  foreign  countries  rather 
than  of  the  British  dependencies,  so  that  no  Imperial  question 
would  be  raised  by  the  imposition  of  tariff  duties  on  them. 

But  the  position  of  the  staple  articles  of  diet  was  much  more 
difficult.  Four-fifths  of  our  wheat  supply,  for  example,  is 
imported.  Protection  would  undoubtedly  encourage  production 
at  home  and  reduce  the  balance,  but  no  tariffs  within  the  bounds 
of  practicability  could  ever  bring  the  country  within  sight  of 
self-sufficiency  in  bread  corn,  so  that  a  duty  on  imports  high 
enough  to  raise  wheat  prices  to  the  profit  level  would  impose 
a  heavy  tax  on  the  people’s  food  without  the  compensating  ad¬ 
vantage  of  any  material  expansion  of  home  production.  Nor 
is  this  the  only  difficulty.  Much  of  the  imported  wheat  supply 
is  the  produce  of  the  Empire,  and  to  treat  it  as  foreign  produce 
and  tax  it  effectively  would  have  been  contrary  to  national 
sentiment  and  to  the  whole  conception  of  imperial  unity.  Wheat, 
then,  needed  another  remedy  if  the  harassed  arable  farmers  in 
the  Eastern  Counties  were  to  be  relieved,  and  the  Government 
resolved  upon  the  policy  of  subsidizing  the  wheat  grower  by 
means  of  deficiency  payments,  calculated  to  raise  the  market 
price  of  home-grown  wheat  to  a  figure  which  would  give  them 
a  working  profit.  This  policy  was  designed  to  make  the  best 
of  both  worlds.  If  the  countries  with  surplus  wheat  were  willing 
to  send  their  produce  into  this  country  to  be  sold  below  the  cost 
of  production,  the  British  consumer  had  the  advantage  of  it  to 
the  extent  of  some  four-fifths  of  his  total  requirements.  In 
consideration  for  this,  he  was  to  pay  such  a  price  for  the  small 
balance  as  would  give  the  home  producer  a  living. 

Meat  presented  a  similar  problem.  About  half  the  nation’s 
supplies  are  imported,  but  no  amount  of  protection  could  ever 
raise  the  home  production  to  the  self-sufficient  level.  The 
agricultural  land  of  this  country  is  limited,  and  whatever  views 
may  be  held  as  to  the  possibility  of  its  more  intensive  use,  it 
is  roughly  true  to  say  that  the  expansion  of  any  one  farming 
industry  on  a  material  scale  can  only  be  accomplished  at  the 
expense  of  others.  So,  extension  of  the  wheat  area  displaces 
the  acreage  under  barley  or  temporary  pastures,  and  any  attempts 
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to  increase  the  numbers  of  beef  cattle  and  sheep  would  reduce 
the  area  devoted  to  dairying.  In  the  prairie  countries,  a  rise  in 
grain  prices  releases  a  vast  area  of  marginal  land  for  wheat 
cultivation,  and  the  extent  of  natural  grazing  still  awaiting 
exploitation  by  the  pastoral  farmers  in  some  of  the  new  countries 
is  immense.  But  in  England,  meat,  like  wheat,  could  not  be 
the  subject  of  a  straight  tariff,  and  for  many  reasons  it  was  also 
unsuited  to  the  subsidy  policy  adopted  for  wheat.  In  this 
difficult  position  the  Government  decided  to  proceed  by  the 
restriction  of  meat  imports.  Foreign  countries  compulsorily, 
and  the  Dominions  voluntarily,  were  to  reduce  their  exports  to 
this  country,  and,  with  the  falling  off  in  supplies,  farmers’  whole¬ 
sale  prices  on  this  side  might  be  expected  to  rise. 

The  national  armoury  for  the  defence  of  home  agriculture, 
then,  has  produced  three  weapons,  tariffs,  subsidies,  and  re¬ 
striction  of  imports.  But  these  were  to  be  used  only  if  the 
farmers  were  prepared  to  take  up  the  weapons  placed  to  their 
hands  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act,  1931,  which  empowered 
a  majority  of  the  producers  of  any  agricultural  commodity  to 
force  a  recalcitrant  minority  into  a  joint  scheme,  compulsory  on 
all,  for  the  better  marketing  of  the  commodity. 

In  pursuance  of  the  bargain.  Marketing  Boards  have  been 
set  up  for  hops,  bacon  pigs,  and  milk,  and  Reorganization  Com¬ 
missions  have  been  appointed  to  consider  marketing  schemes  for 
potatoes,  meat,  and  poultry  and  eggs.  Just  as  there  is  no  uniform 
method  of  assistance  to  the  farmer  in  his  production,  so  it  seems 
certain  that  the  new  methods  of  disposal  of  his  products  will 
be  equally  various.  The  wheat  crop  is  to  be  sold  in  the  open 
market,  and  upon  the  production  of  a  certificate  of  sale  the  farmer 
receives  a  deficiency  payment  amounting  to  the  difference 
between  the  average  price  of  wheat  during  the  year  and  the  figure 
of  45  shillings.  Bacon  pigs,  on  the  other  hand,  are  to  be  pro¬ 
duced  on  contract  for  the  bacon  curers,  whose  payments  to 
the  producers  will  vary  above  or  below  the  basic  figure  of  12s.  per 
score  pounds,  according  to  the  fluctuations  in  the  prices  of  feeding 
stuffs,  with  certain  extras  and  deductions  dependent  upon  the 
quality  of  the  carcase.  Milk,  again,  conforms  to  neither  of  these 
methods,  but  it  is  to  be  sold  to  distributors  and  manufacturers 
at  a  whole  range  of  prices,  extending  from  6d.  to  is.  5d.  a  gallon. 
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dependent  partly  upon  the  season  of  the  year,  but  otherwise 
upon  the  use  to  which  the  milk  is  to  be  put,  the  cheese  and 
butter  makers  paying  less  than  the  manufacturers  of  milk 
chocolate,  while  the  vendors  of  liquid  milk  for  domestic  use 
pay  most  of  all. 

It  is  not  likely  that  schemes  for  the  marketing  of  farm  produce 
will  be  limited  to  those  enumerated  above.  The  meat  industry 
is  one  of  great  complexity,  but  as  farmers,  on  the  one  hand, 
are  dissatisfied  with  the  operation  of  import  restrictions,  while 
the  Government,  on  the  other  hand,  are  unlikely  to  provide 
any  further  assistance  under  the  present  archaic  methods  of 
meat  marketing,  a  scheme  for  its  better  regulation  must  shortly 
be  forthcoming.  Eggs  and  poultry  will  as  surely  follow,  and 
consideration  is  being  given  already  to  a  scheme  for  the  sale  of 
sugar  beet,  to  come  into  force  when  the  Act  under  which  manu¬ 
facturers  of  home-grown  sugar  are  subsidized  expires  next 
year.  In  the  face  of  this  complete  revolution  in  so  many  of 
his  traditional  practices,  it  is  worth  while  to  try  to  forecast 
what  the  farmer’s  ultimate  reactions  will  be,  and  to  make  some 
estimate  of  the  changes  which  may  be  wrought  in  the  rural 
economy  of  Britain. 

Compulsion,  State  interference,  and  anything  which  savoured 
of  “  Farming  from  Whitehall  ”  has  always  been  anathema  to 
the  British  farmer.  All  the  circumstances  of  his  life  and  work, 
his  comparative  isolation,  his  lack  of  organization,  the  com¬ 
bination  in  one  man  of  all  the  functions  of  management  and 
very  often  of  execution,  too,  have  tended  to  make  the  farmer, 
the  world  over,  a  fierce  individualist,  and  nothing  but  the  parlous 
state  into  which  his  industry  had  fallen  by  the  year  1932  would 
have  induced  him  to  accept  assistance  upon  the  terms  offered. 
Even  now  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  realizes  fully  the  extent  to 
which  he  has  surrendered  his  freedom  of  action.  In  order  to 
give  full  effect  to  the  Government  proposals,  the  powers  con¬ 
ferred  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act,  1931,  needed  ex¬ 
tension,  and  these  were  secured  under  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Act,  1933.  This  Act  makes  it  possible  for  the  State  to  impose 
limitations  upon  production  of  any  commodity  at  home,  in 
addition  to  the  powers  already  being  exercised  for  the  restriction 
of  imports  from  abroad.  Thus,  the  farmer  exceptionally  well 


placed  to  market  a  commodity  upon  favourable  terms  may  be 
compelled  not  only  to  forgo  his  advantage  in  the  general 
interest,  but  may  be  called  upon  to  stop  the  expansion  of  its 
production,  or  even  to  reduce  it. 

This  will  shortly  be  the  position  of  many  hop-growers  if 
action  should  follow  the  representations  made  by  the  Hops 
Marketing  Board  to  the  Minister  of  Agriculture.  The  Board’s 
case  is  that  the  organization  was  brought  into  being  to  raise 
hop  prices  from  the  ruinous  levels  to  which  they  had  fallen 
by  unorganized  sale.  But  the  better  prices  now  being  secured 
under  the  Marketing  Scheme  will  stimulate  production,  and 
over-production  will  stultify  all  the  efforts  of  the  Board  to 
maintain  remunerative  prices.  Stated  thus,  the  argument  for 
compulsory  restriction  of  hop-growing  is  unanswerable,  but  the 
practical  danger  lies  in  the  difficulty  of  making  such  nice  ad¬ 
justments  in  the  quantity  of  a  commodity  which  is  subject  to 
the  uncontrollable  forces  of  nature  as  always  to  satisfy  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  brewing  industry,  and  any  miscalculation,  or 
any  upset  of  a  reasonable  calculation  by  unfavourable  weather, 
might  result  in  a  market  scramble  for  hops  which  would  send 
prices  soaring  to  unreasonable  heights.  A  more  academic 
objection  to  restriction  of  production,  not,  of  course,  to  organized 
marketing,  might  be  found  in  its  effect  on  the  efficiency  of  the 
industry.  Those  desirous  of  increasing  their  acreage  will  always 
be  those  best  suited  to  the  task,  either  by  the  natural  and  economic 
factors  of  production  which  control  their  gardens,  or  by  their 
own  technical  and  business  efficiency.  Clearly,  these  are  the 
people  who  should  be  allowed  to  expand,  and  the  attempt  to 
restrict  their  operations  is  nothing  more  than  an  attempt  to 
bolster  up  the  less  efficient  and  the  less  fortunate. 

Wheat  presents  quite  another  problem,  both  to  the  farmer 
and  to  the  national  economist.  Before  the  introduction  of  the 
subsidy,  the  world  was  already  glutted  with  wheat,  and  the 
Government  saw  that  merely  to  guarantee  a  remunerative  price 
to  British  wheat  growers  could  only  lead  to  further  over¬ 
production,  particularly  during  a  time  when  most  farm  produce 
was  selling  at  very  low  prices.  A  limit,  therefore,  was  put  by 
the  Wheat  Act,  1931,  to  the  quantity  upon  which  the  deficiency 
payment  would  be  made.  Should  this  quantity  be  exceeded 
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in  any  year,  there  would  be  no  increase  in  the  maximum  sum 
payable  to  growers,  which  would  have  to  be  spread  over  the 
larger  amount  of  grain,  and  the  price  receivable  per  quarter 
by  every  grower  would  be  less,  proportionately,  than  the  maximum 
price  named  in  the  Act.  The  principle  here  applied  to  wheat 
is  exactly  opposed  to  that  which  the  Hops  Marketing  Board  are 
seeking  to  establish.  The  more  expensive  wheat  grower,  whether 
from  the  circumstances  of  his  farm  or  from  his  lower  standard 
of  efficiency,  is  to  be  frozen  out  as  the  acreage  under  wheat 
increases  and  the  price  is  forced  down. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  wheat  grower  has  responded 
with  great  vigour  to  the  guarantee  of  a  remunerative  price, 
and  the  acreage  to  be  harvested  in  1934  will  exceed,  in  all 
probability,  the  maximum  upon  which  the  full  price  is  payable. 

The  economics  of  hop  production  and  marketing  are  not  of 
much  moment  either  to  the  agricultural  or  to  the  general  com¬ 
munity.  Hops  have  no  use  except  in  the  manufacture  of  beer, 
and  they  bulk  only  fractionally  in  its  cost.  The  wheat  position, 
clearly,  will  take  care  of  itself,  seeing  that  any  excessive  pro¬ 
duction  will  bring  about  its  own  penalty  in  the  reduction  of  the 
deficiency  payment  to  the  grower.  But  the  situation  of  the  milk 
industry  under  the  Milk  Marketing  Scheme  seems  less  satisfactory 
in  its  probable  developments,  alike  for  a  large  number  of  dairy 
farmers  and  for  the  whole  of  the  milk-consuming  community. 
The  position  is  one  of  exceptional  interest  as  a  study  in  the 
economics  of  price-fixing.  Some  ten  years  ago  there  appeared 
to  be  a  glut  of  liquid  milk  in  the  country,  and  many  producers 
who  had  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  the  liquid  market  by  reason  of 
their  nearness  to  the  big  centres  of  consumption  found  their 
monopoly  was  being  assailed  by  cheaper  producers  in  more 
remote  dairying  districts,  whose  milk  had  gone,  previously,  to 
the  manufacture  of  butter  and  cheese  or  to  the  raising  of  calves. 
To  protect  them  from  this  competition,  a  scheme  was  evolved 
with  the  distributing  trade,  under  which  milk  was  no  longer  to  be 
treated  as  one  commodity  enjoying  a  free  market,  but  it  was  to 
be  bought  and  sold  at  different  price  levels  dependent  upon  the 
uses  to  which  it  was  to  be  put,  milk  for  liquid  sale  commanding 
a  higher  price  than  milk  for  manufacture. 

This  convention,  which  was  hailed  with  satisfaction  by  farmers 
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catering  for  the  liquid  market,  was  probably  the  root  of  the 
trouble  from  which  the  dairying  industry  is  suffering  today.  It 
created  a  vested  interest  in  milk  production  by  the  more  ex¬ 
pensive  methods  which  prevailed  around  the  chief  centres  of 
consumption,  and  it  attracted  more  and  more  farmers  into  milk 
production  by  holding  up  the  price  of  liquid  milk  above  the 
real  competitive  level,  thus  aggravating  the  situation  which  it 
sought  to  relieve.  So  much  so,  that  when  the  competition  from 
the  cheaper  areas  could  no  longer  be  held  off,  and  the  milk 
market  was  within  sight  of  complete  disorganization,  the  Milk 
Reorganization  Commission  felt  bound  to  recognize  the  con¬ 
vention  of  two  prices  for  the  same  commodity,  from  a  fear 
that  an  immediate  reversion  to  a  sounder  method  of  trading 
would  bring  ruin  to  too  many  of  those  who  had  enjoyed  an 
artificially  protected  market.  The  convention  has  even  been 
extended  to  differentiate  between  the  prices  of  milk  sold  for 
different  forms  of  manufacture,  milk  for  cream  standing  highest 
in  the  scale,  and  that  for  butter  and  cheese  lowest. 

These  are  early  days  in  which  to  assess  the  chances  of  success 
of  the  Milk  Marketing  Scheme.  At  a  poll  which  was  taken, 
registered  milk  producers  were  practically  unanimous  for  the 
scheme,  but  no  figures  were  published  to  show  what  proportion 
those  registered  bore  to  the  total  number  of  milk  producers. 
On  the  face  of  it,  success  depends  upon  the  maintenance  of 
high  prices  to  the  liquid  consumers,  for  only  in  this  way  can 
funds  be  provided  to  buy  off  the  competition  of  the  cheap 
producers  segregated  as  suppliers  of  milk  for  manufacture.  The 
scheme  may  work  so  long  as  they  can  be  placated,  but  in 
proportion  as  the  prices  they  receive  are  raised  by  the  pool 
average,  so  will  their  numbers  and  their  production  increase, 
thus  aggravating  the  difficulty  which  the  Milk  Marketing  Board 
was  created  to  solve,  unless,  of  course,  the  aid  of  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Act,  1933,  is  invoked  to  limit  the  production  of  milk. 

High  hopes  have  been  expressed  in  some  quarters  that  the 
Minister  will  use  the  powers  conferred  upon  him  to  limit  the 
imports  of  condensed  and  other  forms  of  manufactured  milk, 
but  too  much  must  not  be  expected  from  this.  Most  of  the 
cheese  and  much  of  the  butter  entering  this  country  are  Empire 
products,  and  as  the  creditor  member  of  the  Empire,  it  would 
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be  difficult  for  Britain  to  restrict  the  trade  of  her  Dominions 
while  expecting  them  to  maintain  their  debt  services. 

The  milk  supply  is  of  such  importance  in  national  life  that 
any  serious  interference  with  it  cannot  be  contemplated.  It  is 
probable  that  the  Milk  Marketing  Scheme  is  too  complex,  too 
artificial,  to  last  very  long,  but  it  may  prove  to  be  the  next  stage 
in  the  development  of  a  public  utility  service,  an  ideal  towards 
which  New  York  and  many  smaller  places  in  Europe  and  America 
are  already  advancing  rapidly. 

Turning  now  to  the  Pig  Marketing  Scheme,  this  also  is  still 
in  the  stage  of  only  partial  comprehension  by  many  farmers. 
Only  the  larger  producers  can  take  the  risk  of  entering  into 
contracts  with  bacon  curers  direct,  for  deliveries  of  pigs  must  be 
regular  and  uniform  if  the  full  price  is  to  be  secured.  So  the 
smaller  farmers  must  contract  with  area  agents,  appointed  to 
average  out  the  small  supplies  by  bulking  them  for  distribution 
to  the  factories.  This  introduces  the  middleman  under  a  new 
guise.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Pig  Marketing  Scheme  is  a 
straightforward  piece  of  work,  de.iigned  to  remove  the  un¬ 
certainty  to  the  market  by  an  arrangement  for  production  on 
contract  prices,  and  aimed  at  the  increase,  not  at  the  restriction, 
of  production.  Its  weakness  lies,  probably,  in  the  absence,  so 
far,  of  any  regulation  of  the  market  for  fresh  pork,  and  until 
this  situation  is  met  by  the  scheme  for  fresh  meat  marketing, 
which  is  now  the  subject  of  deliberation  by  a  marketing  com¬ 
mission,  the  chances  of  a  gamble  in  fresh  pork  must  militate 
against  the  full  success  of  the  scheme  for  bacon  pigs. 

Fresh  meat  must  present  most  serious  difficulties  to  the 
Reorganization  Commission.  It  is  obvious  that  the  hundreds 
of  small,  private  slaughterhouses  in  England  should  be  abolished, 
that  all  markets  for  the  sale  of  fat  stock  on  the  hoof  should  be 
closed,  and  that  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs  should  be  handled  at  a 
few  central  abattoirs,  where  the  meat  would  be  graded  after 
killing  and  sold  by  grade  to  the  butchers.  It  is  equally  obvious 
that  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  drastic  reorganization 
are  immense,  and  even  allowing  for  the  economies  which  would 
follow  this  reform,  there  is  no  guarantee  that  the  British  farmer’s 
margin  could  be  maintained  in  the  face  of  the  competition  of 
imports.  Improvements  in  the  quality  of  foreign  and  colonial 
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livestock  and  in  the  technique  of  meat-packing  are  always  going  on, 
and  there  is  the  old  difficulty  of  Dominion  versus  home  interests. 
How  can  the  British  lion  lie  down  with  the  Canterbury  lamb  ? 

Much  is  hoped  from  the  Eggs  and  Poultry  Reorganization 
Commission.  In  the  attempts  to  secure  the  identification  of 
foreign  supplies,  and  of  fresh  as  opposed  to  preserved  eggs, 
a  body  of  regulations  for  the  sale  of  eggs  has  grown  up  which 
often  operates  with  gross  unfairness  to  the  home  producer. 
Whether  much  can  be  done  without  restriction  of  imports  to 
give  the  producer  better  prices  is  doubtful,  but  a  re-classification 
on  more  equitable  lines  of  the  many  qualities  of  eggs  on  sale  to 
the  public  would  itself  be  of  great  value. 

To  sum  up,  the  attitude  of  farmers  in  general  towards  this 
great  reorganization  of  agriculture  is  one  of  cautious  optimism. 
It  is  possible  that  some  of  the  marketing  schemes  may 
not  work  ;  it  is  certain  that  all  of  them  will  require  drastic 
amendments  in  details  in  the  light  of  experience.  It  is  certain, 
also,  that  the  organization  for  control  of  agricultural  marketing 
is  not  yet  complete,  and  powers  will  have  to  be  taken  for  some 
federation  of  agricultural  marketing  boards,  if  extraordinary  and 
undesirable  consequences  are  to  be  avoided.  The  rush  of  farmers 
into  sugar  beet  and  the  return  of  land  to  wheat  under  the  effect 
of  the  subsidies,  the  enormous  increase  of  dairying  under  the 
artificial  stimulus  of  the  differential  prices  for  milk  and  the 
fall  in  the  value  of  other  commodities,  are  examples  of  what 
can  happen  as  the  result  of  dissociated  efforts  in  price  control. 
Nothing  is  less  to  be  desired  than  that  farmers  should  be  swinging 
their  business  this  way  and  that  as  one  Marketing  Board  after 
another  seems  to  offer  them  some  advantage,  and  it  is  desirable 
that  there  should  be  an  Association  of  Chairmen  of  Marketing 
Boards  or  even  the  appointment  of  an  independent  body  of 
agricultural  economists,  to  watch  the  interactions  of  the  various 
price  policies  and  to  advise  the  individual  Boards  thereon. 

On  one  point  there  can  be  little  doubt.  Whatever  measure 
of  success  may  attend  this  great  experiment,  the  distribution 
of  agricultural  produce  can  never  slip  back  into  the  unorganized 
condition  which  has  made  the  farming  industry  a  happy  hunting 
ground  for  commission  agents  of  every  kind  ever  since  subsistence 
farming  gave  place  to  production  for  the  market. 
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By  Raymond  Gram  Swing 

Labour  day  in  America  is  nearly  two  months  past,  and 
the  recovery  programme  of  the  Roosevelt  Administration 
is  still  in  doubt.  General  Hugh  Johnson  had  predicted 
the  re-employment  of  6,000,000  by  September  4,  which  would 
have  reduced  unemployment  by  nearly  half.  Instead,  not  many 
more  than  2,000,000  workers  have  been  reabsorbed.  The 
President  had  promised  that  America  should  not  endure  another 
winter  like  the  last ;  but  now  it  appears  probable  that  unem¬ 
ployment  cannot  fall  much  below  the  8,000,000  level.  Even 
with  the  generous  relief  plans  mapped  out  by  the  Government, 
America  is  certain  to  have  a  bitter  winter. 

It  is  arguable  that  a  recovery  programme  which  reabsorbs 
2,000,000  workers  in  a  few  months  has  not  failed.  Many 
Americans,  admitting  it  has  not  accomplished  what  they  ex¬ 
pected,  still  consider  the  method  essentially  sound.  How  else, 
they  ask,  is  there  to  be  recovery  if  not  by  stimulating  retail 
buying  ?  During  September,  signs  were  not  wanting  that  the 
Administration  itself  was  beginning  to  lose  faith  in  the  National 
Recovery  Administration.  But  in  October  a  scheme  was  worked 
out  to  liberate  over  $1,000,000,000  of  frozen  bank  deposits, 
and  General  Johnson  launched  a  nation-wide  “  Buy  Now  ” 
campaign,  which  is  just  now  coming  to  a  close.  So  the  emphasis 
of  the  programme  remains  on  retail  buying. 

This  programme  has  been  both  eulogized  and  condemned 
in  this  country.  The  Trades  Union  Congress  saw  in  it  an  ap¬ 
proximation  of  the  Labour  philosophy  that  consumption  could 
best  be  increased  by  raising  wages  and  simultaneously  reducing 
working  hours.  The  T.U.C.  also  delighted  in  the  belated 
recognition  in  America  of  the  right  of  collective  bargaining. 
City  opinion,  in  the  main,  has  been  sceptical.  The  increase 
of  wages,  it  was  foreseen,  would  mean  an  immediate  increase 
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in  costs.  The  costs  would  either  be  borne  by  the  employer 
or  by  the  retail  buyer.  Unless  the  employer  possessed  huge 
resources  which  he  was  willing  to  deplete,  or  could  borrow  in 
anticipation  of  future  profits,  he  could  not  carry  the  burden. 
He  would  have  to  pass  on  the  costs  by  charging  higher  prices. 
The  tendency  would  be  that  the  higher  wages  would  be  absorbed 
in  buying  the  same  quantity  of  goods.  There  would  be  little 
increased  output  of  a  permanent  character,  and  little  recovery. 

Other  snags  in  the  economics  of  the  N.R.A.  have  been  en¬ 
countered,  but  it  is  enough  for  a  moment  to  point  out  that  the 
programme  naturally  divides  itself  into  two  parts,  one  economic, 
one  social.  Purchasing  power  was  to  be  increased  by  improving 
labour  conditions. 

The  N.R.A.  thus  might  be  called  a  Siamese-twin  policy. 
The  theory  was  that  the  social  baby  would  grow  strong  and 
pass  its  strength  into  the  economic  baby.  The  phenomenon 
did  not  occur.  If  anything,  the  social  baby  has  thrived  at  the 
expense  of  economic  recovery.  Trade  unionism  in  America  is 
enjoying  a  revival,  but  business  after  rising  in  June  declined 
again  in  August  and  has  not  regained  the  June  level.  Costs 
have  gone  up,  so  have  retail  prices.  And  while  employment 
has  improved,  it  has  not  brought  an  increase  in  consumption 
which  in  itself  promises  recovery. 

The  summer  decline  can  also  be  attributed  to  other  causes. 
Credit  expansion  did  not  produce  any  marked  increase  of  in¬ 
dustrial  borrowing.  The  new  Securities  Act  prevented 
the  flotation  of  new  issues.  The  Government’s  programme  of 
public  works  was  paralysed  by  unexpected  technical  difficulties, 
and  the  $3,300,000,000  available  for  public  expenditure  did 
not  get  into  the  consumer’s  purse.  But  the  summer  demonstrated 
the  fundamental  contradiction  of  the  Siamese-twin  method.  A 
recovery  could  not  be  induced  simply  by  raising  wages  and 
reducing  hours.  The  exhausting  effort  of  General  Johnson  and 
the  President  in  wheedling  and  threatening  big  industry  into 
swallowing  the  social  features  of  the  codes  was  not  wasted  only 
if  the  social  portion  of  the  programme  was  worth  saving. 

American  prosperity  in  the  past  has  been  based  chiefly  on  the 
purchase  of  capital  (or  permanent)  goods,  bought  by  industrialists 
and  distributors  serving  the  retail  consumer.  The  retail  con- 
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sumer  in  the  last  analysis  has  carried  the  structure  of  prosperity, 
but  the  purchases  of  those  who  serve  him  have  given  it  its 
real  body. 

The  theory  in  Washington  may  have  been  that  simply  by 
increasing  retail  consumption  the  rest  of  the  process  of  achieving 
prosperity  would  be  set  in  motion.  If  so,  this  is  the  theory 
which  broke  down.  Retail  consumption  was  stimulated,  partly 
by  frightening  the  public  into  buying  with  talk  of  inflation  and 
higher  prices,  partly  with  the  higher  wage  bill.  The  first  surge 
of  this  buying  came  in  the  early  summer,  before  the  spectacular 
battle  between  big  industry  and  the  Administration  over  the 
“  blanket  code  ”.  It  did  not  lead  to  any  expansion  whatever 
in  the  consumption  of  capital  goods.  Then,  with  the  reabsorp¬ 
tion  of  more  labour,  retail  purchases,  while  not  rising  still 
further,  at  least  maintained  some  of  the  gains  inspired  by  the 
fear  of  inflation.  But  even  with  this  modest  level  of  recovery 
in  retail  consumption  prosperity  did  not  begin,  and  did  not 
even  show  intimations  of  beginning. 

American  recovery  in  1921-25  was  almost  wholly  in  the 
sphere  of  capital  goods,  which  were  increased  about  90  per 
cent.  The  great  slump  of  the  present  is  not  in  retail  consump¬ 
tion,  which  has  fallen  off  only  about  20  per  cent.  It  is  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  means  of  production,  and  the  decline  in 
the  production  of  capital  goods  is  about  80  per  cent,  since  1929. 
In  that  year,  production  of  capital  goods  was  valued  at  about 
$15,000,000,000,  of  which  $7,000,000,000  was  in  new  machinery 
and  equipment,  and  $5,000,000,000  in  new  building.  Last 
year  the  expenditure  was  only  $3,000,000,000.  It  might  appear 
as  though  Washington  thought  that,  by  raising  retail  consumption 
20  per  cent.,  there  would  naturally  follow  an  increase  in  capital 
production  of  80  per  cent.  Otherwise  Washington  might  be 
taking  the  view  of  some  economists  that  future  prosperity  must 
not  depend  on  manufacture  of  the  means  of  production,  but 
on  retail  consumption.  In  other  words,  America  must  not 
grow  rich  by  equipping  herself,  but  must  recover  while  re¬ 
stricting  herself  to  the  equipment  she  already  possesses.  If 
this  doctrine  is  right,  it  would  mean  a  new  and  undoubtedly 
steadier  economy,  but  also  a  lower  standard  of  life. 

This  much  is  certain  about  the  American  problem :  increased 
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retail  consumption  has  not  so  far  inspired  increased  capital 
expenditure.  And  what  is  more,  the  Siamese-twin  method — 
social  reform  as  a  means  of  nourishing  economic  recovery — 
has  distinctly  prevented  the  expansion  of  capital  investment. 
The  industrialist’s  costs  have  been  increased,  and  his  profits 
threatened.  Hence  he  has  not  been  encouraged  to  seek  new 
capital.  Nor  have  lenders  cared  to  entrust  money  to  him  in 
the  face  of  the  uncertain  future  of  profits.  He  has  no  prospect 
of  finding  this  money  unless  retail  consumption  increases  steadily 
despite  rising  prices.  He  still  does  not  know  how  much  the 
social  part  of  the  Roosevelt  programme  is  going  to  cost,  and  until 
he  is  sure  of  profits  he  can  find  no  new  capital. 

So  much  for  the  general  economic  problem.  Roosevelt  has 
made  an  experiment,  aiming  to  achieve  recovery  by  stimulating 
retail  buying.  He  began  with  frightening  the  buying-public 
with  an  inflation  scare.  He  followed  by  reducing  unemploy¬ 
ment  and  increasing  wages,  but  at  the  same  time  putting  capital 
into  a  straight-jacket  with  the  social  bonds  of  the  N.R.A.  Then 
he  tried  to  induce  the  public  to  buy  still  more,  with  the  plea 
that  otherwise  recovery  would  be  impossible.  At  the  same  time 
he  took  measures  to  expand  credit  effectively. 

If  this  programme  appears  complex  to  foreigners,  it  seems 
still  more  so  to  most  Americans.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
Americans  have  often  shown  a  flair  for  over-simplified  economic 
half-truths,  and  that  there  is  to-day  an  overwhelming  majority 
in  favour  of  currency  inflation.  Senator  Thomas  stated  recently 
that  in  Congress  the  inflationists  outnumber  their  opponents 
twenty  to  one.  The  farmers  are  inflationist  to  a  man,  and  they 
are  followed  in  this  faith  by  most  of  the  communities  closest 
to  the  farm.  Fully  three-fourths  of  the  country  is  either  out- 
and-out  inflationist  or  predisposed  in  that  direction.  The  belief 
in  “  sound  money  ”  begins  in  the  cities,  and,  as  might  be  expected, 
is  held  chiefly  by  the  creditor-class.  The  inflationists  have  a 
simple  creed.  The  income  of  the  nation,  they  say,  has  gone 
down  by  nearly  half  since  1929,  while  debts  have  remained  the 
same.  The  way  to  meet  the  debts  is  to  double  the  income. 
Just  how  printing  bank  notes  will  double  the  income  they  are 
not  agreed. 

When  the  President  offered,  instead  of  currency  inflation, 
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the  indirect  scheme  of  trying  to  restore  prosperity  by  increasing 
prices  and  purchasing  power,  and  depreciating  the  currency 
on  the  foreign  exchanges  but  not  at  home,  the  country  was 
puzzled.  But  his  popularity  was  great  enough  to  give  him  an 
enthusiastic  following.  The  Blue  Eagle  campaign  swept  the 
country.  Particularly  in  the  large  cities,  it  brought  its  marchers 
by  the  tens  and  hundreds  of  thousands.  And  commentators 
remarked  that  where  hundreds  of  thousands  were  marching  for 
a  programme  it  could  hardly  fail.  No  doubt  about  it,  there  was 
enthusiasm.  The  Blue  Eagle  became  the  badge  of  patriotism 
in  the  cities,  and  the  defiance  of  the  bird  was  treason.  But  this 
fervour  was  not  universal,  and  it  may  have  been  over-estimated. 
A  great  many  Americans,  while  responding  to  the  campaign, 
knew  at  the  same  time  it  was  bally-hoo  ”.  They  marched 
all  day,  but  in  the  weary  morning  their  minds  were  beset  by 
doubts.  They  did  not  doubt  the  President,  they  doubted  the 
programme.  They  hoped  it  would  work,  they  were  ready  to 
give  it  a  chance,  but  they  were  not  sure.  Henry  Ford  stood 
out  against  the  automobile  code,  and  the  President,  using  the 
sharpest  political  nose  in  existence,  forbore  to  make  him  a 
national  martyr.  Senator  Carter  Glass,  as  good  a  Democrat 
as  walks,  permitted  the  editors  of  his  newspapers  to  use  the 
Blue  Eagle,  but  he  threatened,  if  they  did  so,  to  write  an  article 
on  page  one  about  “  the  old  buzzard  ”  and  denounce  the  N.R.A. 
as  unconstitutional  and  as  an  instrument  of  great  hardship  to 
many  individuals. 

Out  in  the  country,  the  Blue  Eagle  was  often  a  confusing 
emblem.  The  big  employer  could  raise  money  to  meet  his 
increased  wage-bill,  but  the  little  fellow  with  only  a  handful 
of  employees  often  could  not.  It  was  the  little  fellow  one  got 
to  know  about ;  he  is  the  one  who  has  neighbours.  And  it 
bothered  the  neighbours  to  see  him  singled  out  as  lacking 
patriotism.  In  a  small  town  in  upper  New  York  State  are  two 
stores  ;  one  is  owned  by  a  respected  local  citizen,  the  other  is 
a  chain-store.  In  the  depression,  the  chain-store  discharged 
many  employees  and  cut  wages  drastically.  The  local  shop¬ 
keeper,  feeling  his  personal  responsibility  to  the  fellow-towns¬ 
men  who  worked  with  him,  kept  his  staff  intact  and  did  not 
reduce  wages.  Then  came  the  N.R.A.  and  the  call  to  take  on 
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more  employees  and  increase  wages.  The  chain-store  did  so,  and 
could  display  the  Blue  Eagle.  The  local  shopkeeper  could  not 
increase  employment  and  wages  and  could  not  show  the  Blue 
Eagle.  The  citizens  did  not  dutifully  transfer  their  business  to 
the  chain-store.  When  Washington  asked  the  leaders  of  the 
community  to  serve  on  the  local  Blue  Eagle  committee,  they 
declined. 

Someone  from  the  town  visited  Washington  and  told  the 
story  at  the  headquarters  of  General  Johnson.  “  The  local 
merchant  ”,  he  said  to  one  of  the  numerous  young  Columbia 
graduates  in  the  great  bureau,  “  may  have  to  go  out  of  business  ”. 

“  So  much  the  better  ”,  responded  the  young  man.  “  Once 
we  get  all  the  retail  business  into  the  hands  of  the  chain-stores 
it  will  be  easier  for  the  Government  to  take  it  over  ”. 

General  Johnson  might  have  sacked  his  young  disciple  had 
he  heard  the  remark.  The  General  is  not  a  Socialist,  and  may 
not  appreciate  that  some  of  his  younger  collaborators  believe 
that  he  and  the  President  are  heralds  of  a  new  era  of  American 
socialization.  Nor  would  the  country  tolerate  this  kind  of 
opinion  from  responsible  quarters.  Laisser  faire  had  broken 
down — the  Government  had  to  interfere  in  business  and  in 
banking.  But  this  is  revolution  enough  for  most  Americans. 

Another  concealed  source  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  President’s 
policy  is  among  those  who  dislike  the  revival  of  collective  bar¬ 
gaining.  This  includes  the  great  body  of  employers.  A  few 
years  ago  it  could  be  said  that  unionism  in  America  was  dying, 
and  most  employers  were  right  glad  of  it.  American  trade 
unions  had  never  been  a  social  force  as  in  Britain  and  Germany, 
and  the  solidarity  of  American  labour  has  never  existed.  During 
the  War,  President  Wilson  tried  to  impose  on  industry  a  more 
generous  attitude  toward  labour  by  appointing  a  War  Labour 
Board  to  settle  disputes.  This  Board,  as  a  general  thing,  in¬ 
creased  wages  and  favoured  the  unions,  and  it  was  bitterly 
resented  in  many  quarters.  I  served  under  this  Board  for  a 
year,  holding  wage  hearings  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  The 
farther  from  Washington  I  went,  the  greater  I  found  the  re¬ 
sistance  of  employers.  They  could  be  told  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  asked  this  of  them  to  help  win  the  War.  Some  would 
reply  :  “  The  Government  ?  We  don’t  know  anything  about 
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the  Government  These  men  were  patriots  when  it  came 
to  buying  Liberty  bonds,  and  they  had  a  loyal  desire  to  see  the 
War  won.  But  in  a  clash  between  this  loyalty  and  their  hatred 
of  the  closed  shop  the  loyalty  vanished.  And  they  were  right : 
they  knew  very  little  about  the  Government.  That  was  the 
Government  they  wanted,  one  that  left  them  alone. 

By  the  close  of  the  War  the  American  Federation  of  Labour 
had  grown  to  quite  formidable  proportions.  Then  the  drift 
of  American  development  took  a  new  direction.  The  doctrine 
of  high  wages  and  permanent  prosperity  swept  the  country, 
and  unionism  became  a  side-issue,  along  with  other  expressions 
of  liberalism.  It  bespeaks  the  courage  of  President  Roosevelt 
that  he  has  reinstated  collective  bargaining  in  the  American 
vocabulary.  But,  despite  his  success  in  imposing  the  codes  on 
big  industry,  he  has  created  a  powerful  faction  of  potential 
enemies  in  so  doing. 

The  treatment,  too,  according  to  big  business  leaders  in 
Washington,  has  been  far  different  from  what  they  handsomely 
received  under  Harding,  Coolidge,  and  Hoover.  In  their  days, 
a  big  industrialist  was  not  seen  cooling  his  heels  in  the  outer 
offices  of  Washington.  They  were  respectfully  shown  in.  Now 
they  sit  where  all  may  see  that  they  wait  their  turns.  It  is  like 
any  other  bureaucracy.  And  when  they  are  shown  in,  they  are 
told  that  the  Government  asks  this  and  expects  that,  in  tones 
that  are  anything  but  gentle. 

But  big  business  took  this  medicine,  partly  because  there 
was  nothing  else  to  do,  partly,  too,  because  it  might  be  only 
a  price  for  a  fabulous  benefit.  It  knew  the  President  was  not 
to  be  flaunted,  for  though  the  country  was  not  sure  he  was  on 
the  right  track,  it  was  sure  he  was  the  right  man  to  follow.  But 
beyond  collective  bargaining  and  the  waiting-rooms  of  Washington 
lay  a  hope.  In  the  N.R.A.  was  a  feature  which  promised  great 
things.  Even  if  it  included  collective  bargaining,  it  also  made 
a  dead-letter  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act,  the  legislation 
which  has  kept  big  business  from  becoming  bigger.  Once  this 
was  out  of  the  way,  and  with  the  trend  towards  centralization, 
big  business  perhaps  might  be  riding  to  an  entirely  unexpected 
victory.  Business  men  could  not  be  sure  which  way  the  President 
was  heading.  He  was  a  liberal,  no  question  about  that.  But 
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underneath  his  liberalism  he  might  still  be  a  “  sensible  ”  man. 
They  took  heart  at  the  sight  of  Barney  Baruch  and  other  veterans 
of  their  faith  among  the  academic  “  brain-trusters  ”,  and  hoped 
for  the  best. 

For  another  reason  business  men  did  not  want  to  oppose  the 
President.  They  wanted  recovery,  and  they  came  to  appreciate 
that  the  N.R.A.  and  its  further  amplification  by  public  spending 
and  still  easier  credit  might  be  the  one  bulwark  against  the 
heresies  of  Pat  Harrison  and  Huey  Long,  and  other  “  wild 
men  ”  in  Congress.  So,  like  the  rest  of  the  public,  they  follow 
the  President  and  will  continue  for  a  time  to  follow  him,  with 
two  minds.  If  he  goes  their  way,  well  and  good.  If  he  brings 
recovery,  well  and  good.  But  if  he  turns  out  to  be  only  a  liberal, 
and  if  there  is  no  recovery,  big  business  will  never  forgive  him 
the  ignominies  of  this  summer,  nor  the  resurrection  of  the  viper 
of  trade  unionism. 

Higher  wages,  shorter  hours,  increased  prices,  easier  credit — 
all  these  have  been  applied  to  the  American  depression  and  have 
produced  only  partial  results.  What  of  public  works  ?  What 
has  stood  in  the  way  of  spending  the  available  $3,300,000,000 
voted  by  Congress  ?  If  purchasing  power  is  wanted,  it  is  waiting. 
The  President  has  talked  expansively  about  public  works,  and 
urged  programmes  of  public  spending  on  Britain  and  France. 
Not  a  third  of  the  available  Federal  money  has  been  allotted, 
and  much  less  than  this  actually  put  into  use.  The  delay  in 
expenditure  is  due  to  an  unfamiliar  reason  :  it  has  been  difficult 
to  spend  Government  money,  much  more  difficult  than  anyone 
had  foreseen.  The  chief  obstruction  was  created  by  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  itself,  which  laid  down  the  rule  that  money  should 
go  only  to  self-liquidating  enterprises.  This,  no  doubt,  is  a 
prudent  consideration,  but  it  reduces  the  scope  for  public  spending 
to  the  limits  governing  private  lending.  The  trouble  in  America 
is  not  the  shortage  of  credit :  the  sound  banks  are  bulging  with 
it.  The  shortage  is  in  just  these  self-liquidating  enterprises. 
If  they  were  at  hand,  the  banks  could  take  care  of  them.  The 
aim  of  the  Administration  is  presumably  to  get  money  into 
circulation,  and  such  a  limitation  is  pure  frustration. 

A  further  difficulty  has  been  that  States  and  cities  to  whom 
the  money  was  to  be  lent  were  in  most  cases  prevented  by  statute 
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from  accepting  it.  Their  borrowing  powers  have  been  laid  down 
by  law,  and  thanks  to  three  years  of  depression  they  have  already 
borrowed  to  the  limit.  It  sounds  well  to  offer  money,  say,  to 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  which  might  use  it  for  a  number  of 
meritorious  projects — a  new  subway,  a  new  high-speed  bridge 
over  the  Delaware  River,  or  for  slum  clearance.  But  to  accept 
the  offer  Philadelphia  would  have  to  borrow  70  per  cent,  of  the 
money  herself,  and  is  forbidden  to  do  so  by  the  State  constitution. 
The  public  works  funds  were  available  for  months  before  one 
city,  Cleveland,  found  a  way  to  use  some  of  it  for  a  slum-clearing 
project. 

The  conditions  governing  public  spending  may  be  relaxed 
with  the  one  aim  of  getting  the  money  out  of  the  Treasury  into 
private  pocket  books.  Ways  to  spend  it  are  not  wanting.  One 
plan,  which  would  have  absorbed  almost  the  entire  available 
amount,  was  to  abolish  all  the  railroad  level  crossings  in  the 
country.  This  might  have  been  accepted  by  the  Administration, 
even  if  not  strictly  self-liquidating.  But  the  railroads  balked 
at  it :  it  was  going  to  help  their  chief  competitors,  the  motor 
lorries. 

The  railroads  are  the  most  natural  objects  for  public  assistance, 
for  they  have  been  too  poor  to  spend  money  on  re-equipment. 
Though  the  American  railway  system  is  the  largest  in  the  world, 
the  industry  supplying  goods-wagons  did  through  the  whole 
of  last  year  the  equivalent  of  one  half-day’s  work  at  full  capacity. 
Not  a  single  new  railway  locomotive  was  built  in  the  United 
States  last  year.  Re-equipment  of  American  railways  with 
modern  locomotives  and  wagons  would  mean  an  immediate 
reduction  of  operating  costs,  and  if  the  railways  themselves  were 
self-liquidating  (as  they  may  be  after  the  reorganization  promised 
by  the  President),  re-equipment  would  be  a  self-liquidating 
enterprise.  The  President  has  his  eye  on  this  field,  for  he  already 
has  talked  with  the  steel  industry  about  a  plan  to  supply  rails 
paid  for  by  Government  loan.  And  the  interest  charged  by 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  for  railroad  loans  has 
been  reduced. 

For  the  President  the  next  three  months  are  crucial.  There 
must  be  recovery  at  a  new  rhythm  before  Congress  meets,  or 
he  may  forfeit  his  leadership.  The  N.R.A.  had  not  succeeded 
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by  September  4th.  Can  it  be  made  to  produce  results  before 
the  first  week  in  January  ?  Congress  will  not  be  patient.  The 
pressure  of  8,000,000  unemployed  and  the  weight  of  farm  debts 
will  be  too  great.  Besides,  the  entire  House  of  Representatives 
must  present  itself  for  re-election  next  November.  In  a  year 
without  elections  Congress  can  afford  to  consider  constructive, 
patient,  and  not  necessarily  popular  measures.  In  an  election 
year  it  must  key  itself  to  the  prejudices  of  the  constituencies. 

When  Congress  meets,  the  farmer  comes  back  into  the  picture. 
Earlier  in  the  year  he  was  admittedly  the  President’s  first  con¬ 
cern.  If  he  did  not  get  high  prices  for  his  crops  and  livestock, 
how  was  he  to  buy  the  products  of  industry  ?  Some  rise  in 
farm  prices  was  induced  by  the  fear  of  inflation.  Then  came 
the  battle  of  the  codes,  and  the  farmer  was  pushed  off  the  stage. 
But  the  rise  in  prices  had  not  met  his  needs.  The  farm  income 
in  America  increased  $1,200,000,000  this  year  over  last,  a  gain 
of  23  per  cent.  But  since  the  end  of  April  the  cost  of  living 
has  risen  18  per  cent.  The  margin  for  the  farmer  is  not  great ; 
he  still  cannot  pay  his  debts.  And  for  the  whole  agrarian  America 
the  accepted  cure  for  this  illness  of  debt  is  currency  inflation. 

Just  what  Congress  means  by  currency  inflation  would  be  hard 
to  say.  The  South  is  now  clamouring  for  the  old-fashioned 
method  of  printing  greenbacks.  Other  elements  would  be  con¬ 
tented  by  a  final  devaluation  of  the  dollar.  And  this  the  President 
may  do  on  his  own  simply  to  keep  Congress  from  doing  it  for 
him.  It  is  his  ace  of  trumps  in  the  game  with  Congress. 

Even  if  the  President  devalues  the  dollar,  the  N.R.A.  and  all 
the  supplementary  measures  must  work  if  he  is  to  keep  his 
leadership.  He  must  put  an  end  to  the  outburst  of  labour 
troubles  which  has  followed  his  revitalization  of  trade  unionism. 
Employment  must  increase,  purchasing  power  must  rise,  capital 
expenditure  must  be  resumed.  Prosperity,  which  has  been 
“  around  the  corner  ”  too  long,  must  come  into  full  view.  If 
not,  the  probability  is  that  Congress  will  argue  that  credit 
expansion  is  not  enough,  that  devaluation  has  not  been  enough, 
and  it  will  set  out  on  a  hunt  for  recovery  with  a  divining-rod. 


CAN  AUSTRIA  SURVIVE? 


By  C.  F.  Melville 

The  Austro- German  situation  has  now  entered  upon  the 
last  phase,  and  the  question  as  to  whether  Austria  will 
succumb  or  will  continue  to  exist  as  a  separate  entity 
will  soon  be  put  to  the  final  decisive  test. 

Germany  is  intent  upon  the  realization  to  the  full  of  the 
Hitlerite  programme  of  national  resurgence,  which  includes 
German  rearmament  and  the  creation  of  a  Third  Reich  which 
shall  include  Austria  and,  if  possible,  all  the  other  German¬ 
speaking  communities  in  Europe.  The  will  and  the  purpose 
are  there.  Only  the  question  of  method  has  been  open  to  any 
shade  of  doubt.  Would  Herr  Hitler’s  Government  play  for 
time,  and,  in  the  manner  of  Japan  with  the  League,  seek  to 
put  off  a  preventive  war  with  France  by  means  of  a  calculated 
policy  of  delay,  or  would  she  take  time  by  the  forelock  and  act 
violently  and  suddenly  ?  The  answer  to  this  question,  as  far 
as  rearmament  is  concerned,  seems  almost  to  have  been  given 
already,  for  as  I  pen  these  lines  the  “  Fiihrer  ”  is  shouting 
through  the  microphone  that  Germany  has  walked  out  of  the 
Disarmament  Conference  and  will  sever  her  connection  with  the 
League  of  Nations. 

It  is  not  quite  so  easy,  however,  to  answer  this  question  in 
regard  to  Austria.  The  policy  of  gaining  time  would  enable 
Germany  to  submit  Austria  to  the  slow  agony  of  the  economic 
squeeze  until,  in  the  long  run,  that  country  would  take  the  plunge 
into  Nazism  as  the  final  counsel  of  despair.  Such  a  policy 
would  enable  Germany  to  attach  Austria  to  the  Reich  without 
having  to  pull  up  one  frontier  post  (as  in  the  case  of  Danzig). 
Some  such  tactic  as  this  is  probably  favoured  by  the  more 
experienced  “  professionals  ”  at  the  Wilhelmstrasse.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  amateur  hotspurs  of  the  so-called  Nazi  Depart¬ 
ment  for  Foreign  Affairs,  led  by  the  enterprising  if  inexperienced 
Herr  Rosenberg,  would  probably  favour  “  direct  ”  action.  If 
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we  were  to  be  guided  by  the  feeling  of  exultation  in  Germany 
at  the  moment,  we  might  conclude  that  those  who  exercise 
power  in  Germany  are  likely  to  prefer  the  more  dynamic  foreign 
policy. 

At  all  events,  whether  the  proposals  of  the  official  Foreign 
Office  or  of  the  Nazi  so-called  Foreign  Department  prevail, 
whether  the  inevitability  of  gradualness  or  the  sanction  of  swift 
action  be  the  final  way  chosen,  it  is  all  purely  a  question  of 
tactics.  Of  the  fixed  purpose,  the  definite  policy,  the  avowed 
aim — the  subjection  of  Austria  to  the  Hitlerist  Third  German 
Empire — there  is  now  not  the  slightest  shadow  of  doubt.  To 
give  Herr  Hitler  and  his  friends  their  due,  they  do  not  hide 
their  purpose  behind  a  conciliatory  fa9ade  in  the  manner  of 
the  German  statesmen  of  the  pre-Nazi  era.  Theirs  is  not  the 
art  of  finessieren  at  which  Stresemann  was  such  an  adept.  They 
actually  say  what  they  mean. 

It  is  precisely  this  sureness  of  purpose  and  unity  of  will  which 
is  lacking  on  the  part  of  the  Powers  which  desire  to  oppose 
the  German  aspirations  on  the  Danube.  A  whole  series  of  plans 
for  obviating  this  new  version  of  the  old  German  drang  nach 
Osten  has  been  produced  by  the  various  Powers.  To  these 
multitudinous  plans  and  schemes  I  shall  return  later  in  this 
article.  The  main  point,  however,  is  that  none  of  these  schemes 
has  so  far  been  put  into  effective  action,  mainly  because  the 
various  Powers  opposed  to  the  Anschluss — and  particularly  to  a 
Hitlerist  Anschluss — are  in  most  cases  opposed  to  it  for  totally 
different  reasons,  and  their  schemes  for  averting  it  are  designed 
to  serve  totally  different  and  mutually  opposed  interests. 

Thus  it  has  come  to  pass  that  Germany,  having  achieved 
one  by  one  the  various  objectives  she  set  out  to  achieve — evacua¬ 
tion  of  the  Rhineland,  wiping  out  of  reparations,  defiance  of 
the  restriction  on  rearmament — is  now  ready  for  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  her  next  objective,  i.e.,  the  union  of  Austria  with 
Germany  ;  and  there  is  but  little  to  oppose  her  in  this  save 
the  spirited  resistance  of  Dr.  Dollfuss  and  that  section  of  the 
Austrian  people  which  supports  him,  and  the  weak  and  confused 
and  indeterminate  efforts  of  the  Powers  to  support  Dr.  Dollfuss. 

The  efforts  of  European  diplomacy  to  restrain  Germany  in 
regard  to  Austria  and  to  help  Austria  to  preserve  her  independence 
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present  a  pitiful  picture  of  ineptitude.  In  the  first  place,  there 
was  the  Anglo-French  demarche  in  Berlin,  from  which  Italy 
stood  aloof.  Signor  Mussolini,  playing  the  role  of  the  man  with 
a  foot  in  each  camp,  persuaded  the  British  to  modify  their 
demarche j  on  the  grounds  that,  as  he  himself  enjoyed  a  privileged 
position  in  Berlin,  he  would  be  able  by  means  of  friendly  repre¬ 
sentations  to  induce  Germany  to  call  off  her  anti-Austrian  cam¬ 
paign.  The  dismal  failure  of  these  tactics  has  now  passed  into 
contemporary  history.  The  German  “  assurances  ”  to  Italy 
had  no  sooner  been  given  than  the  German  propaganda  against 
Austria  was  intensified. 

This  result  notwithstanding,  London  and  Paris  continued  to 
leave  it  to  Rome  to  bring  about  a  solution  of  the  Danubian 
problem  in  general  and  the  Austrian  question  in  particular. 
France  was  willing  that  Italy  should  more  or  less  take  the  lead 
in  the  preservation  of  Austrian  independence,  in  order  that 
Italy,  in  return,  should  refrain  from  supporting  Germany  at 
Geneva  on  the  major  issue  of  German  rearmament.  Britain 
took  this  line  in  pursuance  of  her  policy  of  trying  to  bring  about 
a  Franco- Italian  detente,  so  that  the  division  of  Europe  into 
two  camps — France,  Poland  and  the  Little  Entente  versus 
Germany,  Italy  and  Hungary — should  be  obviated,  and  a  more 
or  less  united  front  be  created  in  Europe  in  the  event  of  Germany 
refusing  the  British  scheme  of  equality  of  status. 

Italy  on  her  part  desired  to  sit  on  two  stools  at  once.  She 
wanted  to  prevent  the  Anschluss  because  she  fears  a  greater 
Germany  on  the  Brenner,  but  at  the  same  time  she  wanted 
to  keep  the  Rome-Berlin  wire  intact  against  the  eventuality 
of  an  Italo-French  dispute.  Similarly,  she  wanted  to  help 
Austria  to  economic  revival,  whilst  at  the  same  time  trying  to 
prevent  such  an  economic  revival  coming  about  through  the 
plan  of  France’s  friends,  the  States  of  the  Little  Entente,  for  a 
general  Danubian  grouping. 

All  these  carefully  calculated  diplomatic  considerations  on  the 
part  of  London  and  Paris,  and  all  the  much-prized  prestige  of 
Italy  as  the  moderator  in  European  politics,  both  in  respect 
to  the  Four-Power  Pact  and  the  Austrian  question,  have,  how¬ 
ever,  vanished  now  in  the  smoke  of  the  diplomatic  bomb  which 
Herr  Hitler  threw  into  Geneva  on  October  14th.  London  and 
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Paris  obtained  a  certain  degree  of  Italian  support  at  Geneva, 
in  return  for  allowing  Italy  to  take  the  lead  in  regard  to  Danubian 
reconstruction,  but  it  was  all  for  naught,  since  Germany  has 
now  walked  off  the  Genevan  stage. 

Germany  has,  it  must  be  admitted,  recreated  for  herself  that 
cauchemar  de  coalition  against  which  Bismarck  warned  his 
Prussian  contemporaries.  Germany  now  stands  isolated  in 
Europe.  In  that  sense,  the  diplomacy  of  London  and  Paris 
may  perhaps  have  achieved  a  brilliant  triumph.  In  this  article, 
however,  I  am  dealing  not  with  the  general  European  situation, 
but  with  the  future  of  Austria.  From  this  point  of  view  the 
diplomacy  of  London  and  Paris  in  leaving  the  initiative  to  Rome 
has  been  a  rather  bad  failure. 

The  German  rebuff  to  the  Powers  over  Austria,  however, 
caused  them  to  try  and  save  their  faces  by  evolving  a  new  formula 
to  the  effect  that  political  demarches  were  but  the  negative  side 
of  their  effort  on  behalf  of  Austrian  independence.  What  was 
wanted,  said  the  official  spokesmen  of  the  Foreign  Office,  the 
Quai  d’Orsai  and  the  Palazzo  Chigi,  was  a  positive  programme 
of  economic  reconstruction  in  the  Danube,  which  would  improve 
also  the  Austrian  economic  situation  and  thereby  give  Dr. 
Dollfuss  a  counter-attraction  to  Nazism  which  he  could  offer  to 
that  section  of  his  people  which  was  wavering.  Signor  Mussolini 
and  Dr.  Dollfuss  went  bathing  together  in  Italy,  and  ambitious 
plans  were  mooted  with  the  blessings  of  London  and  Paris. 
But  in  hard  fact  only  two  concrete  schemes  actually  exist  at 
the  moment,  those  of  the  Little  Entente  and  of  Italy  respectively. 

A  brief  examination  of  these  two  schemes  will  show  that, 
whereas  both  are  designed  for  the  economic  rehabilitation  of 
Danubian  Europe,  the  underlying  political  aims  are  totally 
different  and  in  many  ways  utterly  opposed.  The  Little  Entente, 
for  instance,  plans  to  extend  the  economic  collaboration  now 
existing  between  its  component  parts  to  include  neighbouring 
States,  with  a  view  to  the  eventual  creation  of  a  wide  grouping 
of  Danubian  and  Balkan  States,  all  of  them  economically  inter¬ 
dependent,  and  each  one  of  them  politically  independent.  The 
Italian  plan,  on  the  other  hand,  envisages  a  series  of  bilateral 
economic  agreements  between  Italy  and  the  various  Danubian 
States  individually,  with  the  emphasis  on  Italo-Austrian- 
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Bulgarian  agreements.  Whereas  the  Little  Entente  plan  would 
necessarily  eliminate  the  predominating  influence  of  any  one  or 
more  Great  Powers  in  the  Danube,  the  Italian  plan  would  enable 
Italy  to  play  a  leading  role  in  Central  and  South  Eastern  Europe. 

The  Little  Entente  plan,  in  the  view  of  its  authors,  would 
mean  the  inception  of  a  new  era  in  Danubian  Europe,  whereby 
all  the  States  concerned  would  be  able  to  And  amongst  themselves 
a  common  means  of  economic  life  and  at  the  same  time  eman¬ 
cipate  themselves  from  the  political  ambitions  of  rival  Great 
Powers. 

This,  in  practical  effect,  would  obviate  both  the  Austro- 
German  Anschluss  and  the  resurrection  of  the  Habsburg  Monarchy 
under  Italian  xgis.  The  Italian  plan,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
likewise  prevent  the  Anschluss^  but  it  would  at  the  same  time 
prevent  the  realization  of  the  Little  Entente  idea  of  a  wide 
and  self-contained  Danubian  grouping  which  would  be  proof 
against  all  outside  influences.  It  would,  moreover,  leave  the 
door  open  for  a  Habsburg  restoration  either  in  Austria  alone 
or  by  means  of  a  personal  union  between  Austria  and  Hungary, 
under  Italian  tutelage  ;  or  alternatively  for  that  other  Italian 
project  of  a  sort  of  triple  alliance  of  Fascist  States  comprising 
Italy,  Germany  and  Austria,  with  Hungary  and  Bulgaria  in 
friendly  association.  Both  Italian  methods  are  aimed  at  pre¬ 
serving  Austrian  independence  whilst  avoiding  an  Italo- German 
rupture,  and  at  the  same  time  are  designed  to  clip  the  wings 
of  the  Little  Entente  in  general  and  of  Yugoslavia  in  particular, 
with  a  view  to  reserving  to  Italy  the  paramount  influence  on 
the  Danube. 

The  Little  Entente  proposes  to  work  by  means  of  a  series  of 
practical  steps  which,  modest  in  themselves,  are  capable  in  the 
long  run  of  bringing  about  the  desired  consolidation  of  Central 
and  South  Eastern  Europe.  The  Little  Entente  had  already 
created  its  new  statute,  comprising  a  common  Council  and 
Secretariat,  with  a  common  foreign  policy.  The  recent  Little 
Entente  Conference  at  Sinaia,  however,  carried  matters  a  stage 
further,  when  concrete  proposals  for  economic  and  financial 
co-operation  between  the  three  allied  States  were  drawn  up 
by  the  General  Council  for  elaboration  by  the  Economic  Coimcil. 
This  provides  a  working  basis  for  any  possible  extension  of 
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these  economic  plans  to  embrace  neighbouring  States  outside 
the  Alliance. 

Here  we  have  two  main  conceptions  :  that  of  MM.  Benes, 
Titulesco  and  Jevtitch,  which  means,  in  a  nutshell,  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  existing  frontiers,  with  a  guarantee  of  peace,  together 
with  the  making  of  such  frontiers  economically  invisible,  which 
would  result  in  the  States  of  Danubian  Europe — including 
Austria — and  the  Balkan  Powers  becoming  a  comprehensive 
and  powerful  group  ;  and  that  of  Italy,  which  would  improve 
the  economic  situation  in  Danubian  Europe  and  the  Balkans,  but 
would  leave  the  way  open  for  Italy  to  be  the  most  influential 
Great  Power  in  that  part  of  the  world.  The  British  and  French 
attitude  in  all  this  seems  to  be  that  the  general  plan,  something 
more  or  less  on  the  lines  suggested  by  the  Little  Entente,  a  sort 
of  economic  rebirth  of  the  old  “  Austria  ”,  would  be  the  best 
final  solution,  as  being  the  one  most  calculated  to  bring  about 
an  economic  settlement  without  political  complications.  But  in 
the  meantime  these  Powers  agree  to  the  Italian  method  of 
bilateral  agreements. 

In  the  foregoing  I  have  explained  the  relation  of  the  Austrian 
situation  to  the  general  European  situation,  and  the  policies 
(or  rather  the  lack  of  them)  of  the  Great  Powers  in  relation  to 
Austria.  I  have  also  explained  the  two  schemes  for  the  economic 
rehabilitation  of  the  Danubian  States,  in  relation  to  the  question 
of  Austria’s  future,  which  have  been  promoted  by  the  Little 
Entente  and  by  Italy  respectively. 

But  there  remains  Austria  herself.  While  Germany  threatens 
to  swallow  her  on  one  side,  and  Britain,  France,  Italy  and  the 
Little  Entente  propose  (for  totally  different  reasons)  to  save 
her  on  the  other,  it  may  be  reasonably  asked  :  What  is  Austria 
herself  doing  about  it  ?  This  question  can,  perhaps,  best  be 
answered  in  the  form  of  an  answer  to  another  question  :  Can 
Dollfuss  hold  out  against  Nazism  ?  The  chances  are,  I  think, 
about  equal  for  and  against. 

In  the  course  of  his  gallant  and  spirited  fight  against  Nazism 
and  for  the  preservation  of  his  country’s  independence,  Dr. 
Dollfuss  has  been  obliged  to  lean  more  and  more  on  the  Fascist 
element  in  Austria  (ue.y  the  Heimwehr,  or  “  Black  ”  Fascism, 
as  opposed  to  Nazi  or  “  Brown  ”  Fascism)  in  internal  affairs. 
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and  more  and  more  upon  Fascist  Italy  in  external  affairs.  For 
this  reason  he  has  been  obliged  to  make  war  on  the  Social- 
Democrats  (who  would  have  co-operated  with  him  against 
Hitlerism,  but  this  would  have  meant  the  defection  of  the 
powerful  Heimwehr  organization) ;  and  to  accept  more  and 
more  the  ideas  of  the  Heimwehr  chiefs,  Prince  Starhemberg 
and  Major  Fey.  At  the  same  time  he  is  not  desirous  of  setting 
up  a  full-blooded  Fascist  State.  He  has,  therefore,  essayed  a 
way  out,  by  taking  virtually  all  the  power  into  his  own  hands, 
abolishing  the  party  system,  and  laying  the  foundations  of  a 
new  form  of  state  which,  while  it  will  have  economical  resemblance 
to  the  Italian  Fascist  model,  will  nevertheless  be  specifically 
“  Austrian  ”  in  spirit  and  in  form.  This  is  the  Catholic  Cor¬ 
porative  Constitution,  the  details  of  which  are  being  worked 
out  by  the  moderate  Dr.  Ender,  a  form  of  state  which  will  derive 
in  spirit  from  the  Papal  Encyclical  of  May,  1933,  Quadragesimo 
AnnOf  a  system  which,  in  Dr.  Dollfuss’s  own  words,  “  tvtll  be 
authoritative  without  being  tyrannical  ”,  and  in  which  there  will 
be  no  ‘‘  Gleichschaltung  ”  and  no  “  brutality  ”. 

Dr.  Dollfuss  certainly  has  behind  him  much  more  support 
in  Austria  than  was  the  case  a  few  months  ago.  At  least  two- 
thirds  of  the  Austrian  people  are  anti-Nazi,  and  not  all  the 
Austrian  Nazis  are  in  favour  of  the  Anschluss.  At  the  same 
time  the  fact  that  Dr.  Dollfuss  has  had  to  antagonize  the  Social- 
Democrats  in  order  to  retain  the  support  of  the  Heimwehr 
has  put  him  in  the  position,  as  he  himself  says,  of  ”  fighting  on 
two  fronts  ”  against  the  Nazis  and  the  Socialists),  and 
this  must  necessarily  be  a  weakening  factor  for  him. 

If  the  Powers  could  put  aside  their  own  political  arrive  pensies 
in  regard  to  Austria,  and  agree  upon  a  really  constructive  and 
comprehensive  economic  reconstruction  in  the  Danubian  regions, 
Austria  might  achieve  a  measure  of  economic  improvement 
which,  taken  in  comparison  with  the  economic  difficulties  which 
will  face  Germany  this  winter,  would  vastly  weaken  the  Nazi 
movement  in  Austria  and  vastly  strengthen  the  position  of 
Dollfuss.  If  this  happened,  and  a  firm  and  united  European 
‘‘  No  ”  were  pronounced  to  the  German  pretentions  in  Austria, 
then  there  would  be  every  reason  why  the  ”  Dollfuss  system  ” 
(as  their  Nazi  opponents  call  it)  should  achieve  a  final  and  lasting 
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triumph  over  Nazism.  But  there  is  no  certainty  that  things  will 
develop  along  these  lines,  and  therefore  no  certainty  as  to  whether 
or  not  Dr.  Dollfuss  will  be  able  to  stay  the  course. 

Failing  any  other  solution,  Dr.  Dollfuss  might,  perhaps, 
call  back  .the  Habsburgs.  Many  competent  observers  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  restoration  of  the  Monarchy  would  unite  all 
the  warring  elements  in  Austria  behind  Dollfuss  and  his  fight 
for  an  independent  Austria.  But  here  again  there  are  difficulties. 
The  Little  fntente  would  oppose  the  restoration.  Even  Hungary, 
where  once  the  Habsburg  hopes  burned  so  brightly,  is  opposed, 
or  at  least,  the  Regent,  Admiral  Horthy,  and  the  Premier,  General 
Gombos,  are.  Italy,  generally  speaking,  is  in  favour  of  the 
restoration,  although  Archduke  Otto’s  imprudent  declarations 
about  the  return  of  the  one-time  Southern  Tyrol  (Upper  Adige) 
have  somewhat  cooled  Italian  enthusiasm. 

To  sum  up  the  position :  The  “  Dollfuss  system  ” — which  is 
synonymous  with  the  continuance  of  Austria  as  an  independent 
entity — has  a  fair  chance  of  succeeding.  If  the  Powers  would 
really  pool  their  energies  and  unitedly  take  the  Austrian  situation 
in  hand,  then  I  should  say  that  Dr.  Dollfuss ’s  fair  chance  would 
become  a  certainty.  Failing  that,  there  is  a  grave  and  imminent 
danger  that  the  pressure  of  Nazism  both  from  within  and  without, 
and  Nazi  exploitation  of  the  parlous  economic  condition  in 
Austria,  will  end  in  the  defeat  of  Dollfuss  and  the  victory  of 
Hitler.  The  consequences  of  such  a  victory  for  Hitler  would  be 
disastrous  for  Europe.  The  subjection  of  Austria  by  Hitlerist 
Germany  would  be  the  beginning  of  a  policy  of  active  expan¬ 
sionism  on  the  part  of  Germany,  ending  in  a  final  German 
challenge  to  Europe  which  would  inevitably  lead  to  war. 

Thus,  the  future  of  Austria  is  of  greater  import  to  Europe 
than  a  matter  of  a  choice  of  political  systems,  or  a  question  of 
different  conceptions  of  Germanism.  For  important,  even 
very  important,  though  these  aspects  of  the  question  undoubtedly 
are,  the  real  issue  at  stake  in  the  Austro- German  situation  is 
something  much  more  fundamental.  It  is  this  :  Is  Austria 
to  be  retained  for  Europe,  or  is  she  to  become  just  a  stepping- 
stone  on  the  path  of  a  new  German  Imperialism  ?  It  is  for 
Europe  herself  to  answer  this  question. 
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By  G.  a.  Martelli 

PREDICTIONS  that  the  franc  will  fall  have  been  frequent 
for  some  time  past.  If  not  today,  or  perhaps  the  next 
day,  some  time  or  other,  we  are  assured,  the  collapse 
will  come.  It  is  presented,  in  fact,  as  something  inevitable, 
predestined  almost,  against  which  it  would  be  childish  to  strive. 

Leaving  aside  the  desire  for  a  managed  currency,  two  im¬ 
mediate  reasons  for  abandoning  the  gold  standard  are  familiar 
to  us.  We  saw,  first,  how  England  was  forced  to  suspend  con¬ 
vertibility  in  face  of  a  massive  withdrawal  of  funds  by  foreign 
holders  who  had  lost  confidence  in  us  (it  might,  of  course,  just 
as  easily  have  been  English  holders  who  were  responsible). 
Here  was  a  case  of  purely  involuntary  devalorization.  By  con¬ 
trast  we  have  the  depreciation  of  the  dollar,  resulting  from  a 
deliberate  act  on  the  part  of  the  Government  in  the  interest 
of  economic  recovery. 

As  regards  the  managed  currency,  there  is,  of  course,  no 
question  of  its  introduction  in  France,  and  will  not  be  until, 
if  ever,  a  Socialist  Government  is  in  power.  The  two  causes 
cited  above  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  covering  all  the 
conditions  favourable  to  the  abandonment  of  the  gold  standard. 
Whence  people  who  declare  that  the  franc  is  condemned  should 
be  able  to  show  in  support  of  their  thesis  that  one  at  least  of 
these  causes  exists  in  France.  Can  they  do  so  ? 

The  second  of  the  two  can  be  dismissed  at  once.  The  anti¬ 
inflationist  policy  of  the  present  Government  has  been  declared 
again  and  again.  Both  M.  Daladier  and  M.  Bonnet  have  re¬ 
iterated  that  their  intention  at  all  costs  is  to  maintain  the  gold 
standard,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  in  London  and  Paris  the  French 
representatives  would  have  been  at  such  pains  to  protect  the 
franc  against  speculators  unless  they  were  firmly  resolved  to 
defend  it. 
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The  official  policy  corresponds,  moreover,  to  a  deep  and 
widespread  sentiment.  The  franc,  it  will  be  remembered,  has 
already  been  devalorized  once  in  this  generation,  and  the  over¬ 
whelming  majority  are  against  a  second  experience  of  the  same 
sort.  The  only  justification  for  it  would  be  the  desire  to  raise 
prices.  But,  so  far  from  this  being  a  legitimate  motive,  what 
France  is  suffering  from  chiefly  at  the  moment  is  the  fact  that 
her  price  level  is  so  much  higher  than  the  world’s.  Between 
1929  and  1932,  in  fact,  the  cost  of  living  only  diminished  by 
5*4  per  cent.,  as  compared  with  21*4  per  cent,  in  Germany, 
i6*5  per  cent,  in  Belgium,  14-3  per  cent,  in  Switzerland,  13*9 
per  cent,  in  Italy,  12*8  per  cent,  in  Great  Britain.  The  problem, 
therefore,  is  not  so  much  a  price-raising  one,  as  that  of  reducing 
the  margin  separating  the  internal  level  from  the  external.  As 
M.  Daladier  has  said,  the  solution  for  France  lies  in  the  raising 
of  world  prices  to  equality  with  her  own. 

The  only  person  who  refuses  to  accept  such  an  obvious  fact 
is  M.  Blum,  the  Socialist  leader,  whose  isolation  even  in  his 
own  following,  is  increasingly  conspicuous.  M.  Blum  thinks 
that  inflation  would  increase  the  spending  power  of  the  wage 
earners,  give  an  impulse  to  business,  and  through  the  expansion 
of  the  revenue  facilitate  the  balancing  of  the  Budget.  But  he 
forgets — or  deliberately  ignores — that  wages  always  lag  behind 
prices,  so  that  the  first  to  suffer  by  inflation  are  the  salaried 
classes.  In  any  case,  nobody  listens  to  M.  Blum,  whose  sub¬ 
versive  intentions  are  too  patent  to  leave  any  doubt  as  to  his 
ultimate  motive.  Nor  does  M.  Blum  himself  make  any  secret 
of  his  readiness  to  adopt  any  policy  calculated  to  undermine  the 
present  order,  as  inflationism  undoubtedly  is.  How  discredited 
he  is  is  shown  by  the  action  of  the  neo- Socialists — the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  group  in  revolt  against  the  official  direction  of  the  party 
— who  recently  pronounced  themselves  in  favour  of  the  gold 
standard. 

Having  rejected  the  possibility  of  deliberate  inflation,  there 
remains  that  of  an  involuntary  inflation  through  loss  of  con¬ 
fidence.  This  we  will  now  examine. 


Loss  of  confidence  in  a  nation’s  money  can  be  traced  to 
various  causes.  A  financial  crisis,  economic  difficulties,  social 
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unrest,  disaffection  in  essential  services  such  as  the  police  or 
defence  forces,  are  among  the  most  common.  Administrative 
paralysis  resulting  from  a  political  deadlock  is  another.  Nobody 
would  deny  that  certain  of  these  elements  and  other  unfavourable 
factors  are  present  in  the  actual  situation  of  France.  The 
question  to  be  answered  is  whether  they  are  sufficient  to  destroy 
her  credit. 

There  is,  for  instance,  the  matter  of  the  Budget.  When  the 
Government  deposited  the  Finance  Bill  last  spring,  the  deficit 
admitted  was  at  least  £100,000,000.  After  interminable  party 
squabbles.  Parliament  succeeded  in  voting  a  number  of  measures 
which  it  was  estimated  would  reduce  this  figure  by  about 
£40,000,000.  At  the  same  time  the  Government  promised  to 
prepare  immediately  a  plan  for  covering  the  whole  balance. 
The  project  was  afterwards  postponed  till  the  autumn,  and  it 
figures  at  the  head  of  the  programme  for  the  present  session. 
In  the  meantime  the  official  deficit,  which  should  have  been 
reduced  to  £60,000,000,  has  increased  to  £75,000,000  for  various 
reasons — the  chief  being  the  failure  of  taxation  to  realize 
expectations. 

To  meet  this  situation  there  is  only  one  safe  course,  namely 
economies.  For  by  general  consent  neither  of  the  other  two 
alternatives,  taxation  and  borrowing,  is  now  practicable ; 
taxation  has  reached  the  limit  where  it  stops  being  profitable, 
while  another  loan  unaccompanied  by  a  rehabilitation  of  the 
finances  would  deal  a  fatal  blow  to  confidence.  Retrenchment 
is,  therefore,  ineluctable  if  the  franc  is  to  be  saved. 

Deflation  of  salaries  without  a  corresponding  fall  in  the  cost 
of  living  is,  of  course,  always  difficult  for  democracy  to  sanction, 
and  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  argument  that  the  position 
of  the  Treasury  can  only  be  improved  by  a  revival  of  business, 
and  that  to  reduce  the  spending  capacity  of  the  nation  goes 
contrary  to  this  result.  The  business  revival,  however,  cannot 
be  commanded,  and  in  the  meantime  the  State  has  got  to  live. 
Nothing  can  alter  the  law  that  in  periods  of  leanness  a  nation, 
like  an  individual,  must  cut  its  cloth  to  suit  its  purse,  or  cease 
to  inspire  confidence.  Up  to  date  the  present  Parliament — or 
rather  the  government  majority — has  refused  to  acknowledge 
this  truism.  If  it  continues  to  do  so,  a  flight  from  the  franc 
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with  all  its  consequences — political  and  social  as  well  as  economic 
— is  inevitable.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  deputies, 
even  Socialist,  will  assume  responsibility  for  it.  But  the  very 
fact  that  they  would  be  blamed  for  the  result  will  make  them 
think  twice  before  risking  it. 

It  may  be  objected  that  inflation  is  not  necessarily  an  evil,  and 
that  the  French  might  well  discover,  like  many  of  the  English, 
a  blessing  in  what  had  formerly  been  a  bogy.  The  situation, 
however,  is  not  analogous.  In  France,  with  the  exception  of 
the  minority  interest  represented  by  the  export  industries,  the 
consensus  of  opinion  is  heavily  against  inflation,  and  the  collapse 
of  the  franc  purely  as  a  result  of  the  failure  of  Parliament  to 
vote  economies  would  be  attributed  to  that  institution,  and 
might  well  be  fatal  to  its  already  diminished  prestige.  In  any 
case  it  would  be  a  valuable  encouragement  to  the  many  enemies 
of  democracy.  The  parties  have  too  much  interest  in  preserving 
the  regime  to  be  willing  to  invite  its  replacement  by  one  of  the 
many  would-be  dictators  who  are  only  too  ready  to  take  over 
control.  And  if  moderation  is  indicated  for  domestic  reasons, 
there  is  an  additional  motive  for  avoiding  upheaval  in  the 
dangers  outside.  The  sobering  effect  which  the  advent  of 
Hitler  has  had  on  the  milder  Socialists,  many  of  whom  have 
been  converted  tardily  to  nationalism  by  the  Nazis,  is  of  special 
significance  in  this  respect.  Another  favourable  factor  is  the 
personal  prestige  of  M.  Daladier,  who  more  than  anybody  is 
capable  of  combining  ordinary  prudence  with  Radicalism. 

But,  it  may  be  objected,  even  suppose  the  immediate  snag  is 
negotiated,  and  a  reasonable  measure  of  financial  restoration 
put  through,  that  will  only  relieve  the  Treasury,  the  economic 
situation  will  not  be  improved.  What  about  the  industrial  and 
agricultural  crisis  ?  What  about  the  unfavourable  commercial 
balance  ? 

The  objection  is  perfectly  valid.  Let  us  see  how  serious  it  is. 

Like  all  countries,  France  is  suffering  from  a  double  crisis — 
the  world’s  and  her  own.  One  is  a  crisis  of  general  over-pro¬ 
duction,  or  under-consumption  if  you  prefer  it ;  the  other  of 
particular  maladjustment.  One  is  periodic  and  temporary,  the 
other  fundamental  and  permanent ;  and  in  proportion  as  the 
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second  is  important,  so  the  effects  of  the  first  will  be  felt.  In 
other  words,  the  reliance  of  a  nation  on  international  trade  is 
a  direct  measure  of  the  depression  it  experiences  in  the  slump. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  the  slump  is  due  not  only  to 
periodic  and  transient  causes,  but  also  to  permanently  altered 
world  conditions  makes  it  much  more  serious  for  nations  who 
have  been  dependent  on  external  relations.  It  is  this  that  ex¬ 
plains  the  relative  immunity  of  France. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  Britain.  Our  politicians  never 
tire  of  telling  us  that  prosperity  is  conditioned  by  the  revival 
of  world  trade.  This  tenet  is  the  basis  for  their  policy  at  in¬ 
ternational  conferences,  the  leit-motif  of  all  their  speeches,  the 
guiding  principle  in  their  negotiations  with  foreign  Powers. 
They  remember  the  past,  the  good  old  times — some  of  their 
memories  even  go  back  to  the  nineteenth  century — and  they 
dream  of  a  return  to  the  status  quo.  It  will  come,  they  feel 
sure — when  the  trade  cycle  has  turned  again.  There  have  been 
periods  of  depression  before,  they  have  passed,  they  always 
pass.  We  must  be  patient  .  .  .  and  so  on.  What  they  do  not 
tell  us — at  least,  not  sufficiently — is  that  the  unique  position 
we  enjoyed  roughly  down  to  the  last  war  we  shall  never  com¬ 
pletely  recover,  for  the  simple  fact  that  more  and  more  of  the 
countries  to  which  we  once  exported  now  produce  the  goods 
we  used  to  send  them  in  their  own  factories.  Moreover,  not 
only  do  they  satisfy  their  own  needs,  they  also  (some  of  them) 
produce  a  surplus  which  competes  with  our  goods  in  the  few 
markets  still  open  to  them.  Hence  our  problem  is  not  so  much 
that  of  tiding  over  a  temporary  state  of  affairs,  as  that  of  finding 
a  new  orientation  for  our  energies.  The  good  old  times,  in 
fact,  will  never  come  back  ;  there  may  be  good  times  and  even 
better  again,  but  they  will  result  from  quite  a  different  conception. 

Now,  compare  this  situation  with  that  of  France,  and  you 
will  find  that  French  economy  is  relatively  well  adapted  to  the 
new  outlook  which  the  rise  of  industrialism  in  the  “  backward  ” 
countries  imposes  on  the  more  advanced.  France  has  never 
lost  the  balance  between  agriculture  and  industry  which  Britain 
sacrificed — understandably  perhaps — in  the  nineteenth  century 
for  the  sake  of  what  was  practically  a  world  industrial  monopoly. 
In  doing  so,  Britain  grew  much  richer  than  her  neighbour  across 
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the  Channel,  but  the  latter  is  now  reaping  the  benefits  of  her 
conservatism.  For  the  fact  that  France  has  remained  to  a  large 
extent  self-sufficient,  producing  nearly  all  the  food  she  has 
need  of  and  never  becoming  dependent,  like  Britain,  on  foreign 
markets,  makes  it  easier  for  her  to  support  the  consequences 
of  the  present  tendency  of  nations  to  fall'  back  on  their  own 
resources.  What  readjustment  has  to  be  made  is  small ;  it 
does  not  necessitate  a  vast  national  reorganisation,  virtually  an 
economic  revolution,  such  as  the  revival  of  agriculture  now  taking 
place  in  England  represents. 

The  French  export  industries  have  frequently  complained, 
especially  in  the  last  few  years,  of  the  protection  afforded  to 
agriculture,  to  which  they  attribute  the  high  cost  of  living  and 
hence  their  difficulties  in  competing  with  foreign  producers. 
But  the  conflict  between  the  two  interests  is  inevitable,  and 
cannot  be  taken  to  denote  a  profound  disequilibrium.  It  is 
only  natural  that  a  nation  which  has  built  up  its  prosperity 
chiefly  on  the  hard  work  and  thrift  of  its  peasantry  should  put 
the  cultivator  first,  and  if  certain  measures  may  be  deemed  ex¬ 
cessive,  such  as  the  recent  Corn  Bill,  which  by  fixing  a  minimum 
price  may  have  the  effect  of  encouraging  the  present  over¬ 
production,  there  is  no  doubt  that  on  the  whole  France’s  pro¬ 
tectionist  policy  has  been  justified  by  events.  There  was  in 
any  case  no  option,  as  without  protection  the  slump  in  world 
prices  would  have  ruined  the  peasant  beyond  recovery.  The 
export  industries,  moreover,  can  console  themselves  with  the 
hope,  which  is  denied  to  many  British  industrialists,  of  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  world  recovery  when  it  comes.  For,  unlike  Britain, 
which  is  faced  with  permanent  competition  from  countries  such 
as  Japan,  India,  and  Australia,  French  exports  consist  largely 
of  luxury  articles  (clothes,  scent,  wines,  etc.),  in  the  production 
of  which  France  has  practically  a  monopoly.  Here,  therefore, 
is  no  need  of  permanent  readjustment ;  it  is  simply  a  question 
of  holding  out  till  people  have  money  to  spend  again. 

The  importance  of  the  unfavourable  commercial  balance,  it 
is  true,  presents  a  problem.  Between  1929  and  1932  the  excess 
of  imports  over  exports  increased  from  £100,000,000  to 
£125,000,000,  while  the  deficit  registered  for  the  first  six  months 
of  1933,  amounting  to  £75,000,000,  showed  that  it  was  still 
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augmenting.  The  Government,  however,  has  recently  taken 
steps  to  redress  the  balance,  and  the  effects  of  this  measure 
will  no  doubt  be  felt  shortly.  Not  included  in  the  balance, 
moreover,  are  the  invisible  exports,  the  most  important  of  which, 
deriving  from  the  tourist  industry,  has  recently  given  distinct 
indications  of  revival. 

It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  state  of  the  commercial 
balance,  which  depends  on  the  volume  of  international  trade, 
is  by  no  means  the  only  criterion  of  prosperity.  We  in  England 
have  come  to  think  it  so  because  of  the  preponderance  of  our 
export  industry,  but  it  is  not  the  same  with  other  countries. 
In  fact,  in  an  age  of  economic  “  autarchies  ”,  and  as  nations 
look  more  and  more  to  their  internal  market  to  absorb  output, 
the  commercial  balance  is  increasingly  unreliable  as  an  economic 
barometer.  That  this  is  so  in  the  case  of  France  is  strongly 
suggested  by  the  fact  that,  though  the  commercial  deficit  has 
been  growing,  industrial  activity  is  steadily  increasing.  This 
is  proved  by  the  following  figures  taken  from  the  general  index 
of  industrial  production.  One  hundred  represents  the  production 
for  1913,  and  July,  1932,  where  the  table  begins,  is  the  bottom 
of  the  slump. 


1932  1933 


July 

92 

January 

100 

August 

93 

February 

103 

September 

94 

March 

..  105 

October  . . 

95 

April 

107 

November 

97 

May  . . 

109 

December 

98 

June 

112 

The  improvement  during  the  twelve  months  covered  applies  ■* 
to  all  the  basic  industries — mechanical,  metallurgical,  textile, 
leather,  paper,  rubber,  automobile.  The  only  exception  is 
building,  which  is  still  suffering  from  the  spate  provoked  by 
the  boom.  It  is  confirmed  by  the  fall  in  the  unemployment 
figure,  which  on  September  2nd  showed  a  further  decline, 
dropping  to  234,087,  as  compared  with  260,493  recorded  on 
the  same  date  last  year. 

There  would  seem,  therefore,  to  be  unmistakable  signs  that 
France  has  turned  the  corner,  though  it  would  be  rash  to  assume 
'that  all  her  troubles  are  over. 
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We  see  then  that  neither  from  a  financial  nor  an  economic 
point  of  view  is  there  reason  to  despair.  Economically,  France 
maintains  her  relatively  favourable  position,  and  can  expect 
to  consolidate  rather  than  diminish  it  eventually.  As  for  the 
Budget,  it  depends,  as  explained,  purely  on  the  will  of  a  few 
deputies  ;  if  the  handful  of  Socialists  making  part  of  the  majority 
choose  to  abandon  the  franc  rather  than  compromise  certain 
principles  (and  promises),  we  may  expect  the  usual  consequences  : 
collapse  of  confidence,  a  run  on  the  banks,  suspension  of  pay¬ 
ments.  I  have  stated  my  personal  opinion  that  they  will  not 
risk  such  an  eventuality,  and  given  my  reasons.  Only  the  future 
can  show  whether  I  am  right. 

There  is  one  matter  I  have  not  touched — that  of  the 
enormous  gold  reserve  of  the  Bank  of  France.  Amounting, 
according  to  the  most  recent  statement  to  roughly  £1,000,000,000, 
it  represents  just  under  80  per  cent,  of  the  fiduciary  issue — a 
record  proportion.  It  might  be  argued  that  with  such  a  backing 
there  can  be  no  danger  to  the  franc.  I  have  purposely  not 
invoked  this  reasoning  owing  to  my  scepticism  as  to  whether 
the  possession  of  gold,  in  however  abundant  quantities,  can  be 
a  substitute  for  confidence  in  the  state.  Once  a  run  began  on 
it,  it  would  not  take  long  to  drain  away  this  hoard.  There  is, 
however,  one  point  which  favours  my  thesis.  The  removal 
of  securities  from  France  for  reasons  of  safety  implies  the  existence 
of  a  superior  refuge.  Paris  may  not  be  a  desirable  place  in 
which  to  keep  money,  but  is  there  in  the  world  today  a  better  ? 
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By  J.  R.  Glorney  Bolton 

ONLY  a  few  ecclesiastical  partisans  can  have  welcomed 
the  announcement  that  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s  is  about 
to  retire,  so  that  he  may  spend  the  closing  years  of  his 
life  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Oxford.  He  became  Dean  of 
St.  Paul’s  in  the  year  of  the  King’s  Coronation.  Asquith, 
himself  a  great  Oxonian,  declared  that  the  successor  of  John 
Donne  and  R.  W.  Church,  the  historian  of  the  Oxford  Move¬ 
ment,  should  be  one  of  the  best  scholars  of  the  day.  And  when, 
in  1911,  the  Deanery  of  St.  Paul’s  fell  vacant,  Asquith  chose 
a  man,  who,  as  a  master  at  Eton,  was  not  a  conspicuous  success 
and  who,  as  a  London  vicar,  was  rather  a  dismal  failure. 

Many  influential  men  raised  their  protests.  Oxford  theo¬ 
logians  announced  that  the  views  of  the  new  Dean  were 
heretical  ;  but  Asquith,  resembling  the  deists  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  cared  little  for  the  niceties  of  Anglican  theology. 
It  was  he,  after  all,  who  appointed  Canon  Hensley  Henson 
to  be  the  Dean  of  Durham.  One  or  two  of  the  popular 
journalists  clamoured  against  the  appointment,  but  Asquith, 
who  never  disguised  his  contempt  for  popular  journalism, 
knew  that  the  Archbishop  would  come  to  his  aid,  for  in  his 
dread  of  enthusiasm  Archbishop  Davidson  was  another  child 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  majority,  needless  to  say, 
accepted  the  appointment  without  marked  approval.  Dr. 
Rashdall  Hastings,  himself  to  become  a  celebrated  Dean  of 
Carlisle,  was  asked  whether  he  liked  Dr.  Inge’s  appointment. 
“  Why  not  ?  ”  he  replied,  “  He’s  a  Buddhist  and  hates  the 
poor  ”. 

Asquith  had  his  own  reasons,  which  time  was  to  justify. 
He  loved  St.  Paul’s.  It  represented  the  age  to  which  spiritually 
he  belonged.  Often,  when  he  sought  a  shelter  from  the  busy 
idleness  of  public  affairs,  he  sat  alone  beneath  the  dome  of 
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the  cathedral.  People  saw  him  sitting  there  during  some  of 
the  darkest  days  of  the  War,  and  the  knowledge  that  the  Prime 
Minister  of  belligerent  England  could  find  time  to  meditate 
in  peace  gave  them  fresh  confidence.  He  was  sitting  there 
soon  after  he  heard  that  his  son  Raymond  had  been  killed  in 
the  War.  He  was  there  when  Cabinet  disputes  had  forced  him 
to  resign  and  his  eight  years’  career  as  the  Prime  Minister  had 
come  to  an  end.  The  Cathedral’s  grandeur,  its  silence  chal¬ 
lenging  the  activities  and  stir  of  the  City  of  London,  helped 
him  to  accept  defeat  with  the  quiet  dignity  of  which  strong 
men  alone  are  capable.  He,  alone  of  all  the  Prime  Ministers  of 
England,  had  earned  the  right  to  make  an  unfettered  appoint¬ 
ment  to  the  Deanery  of  St.  Paul’s. 

It  was  during  the  War  that  the  Dean  came  fully  into  his  own. 
Great  war  services  were  held  in  St.  Paul’s — the  funeral  of 
Lord  Roberts,  the  memorial  services  for  Nurse  Cavell  and  for 
those  who  were  drowned  when  the  Germans  sank  the  Lusi¬ 
tania.  In  the  crypt  lie  the  remains  of  Nelson  and  Wellington. 
In  a  chapel  the  effigy  of  Kitchener  covers  an  empty  tomb. 
The  Cathedral  bears  the  furniture  and  trappings  of  war.  It 
is  in  danger  of  bepoming  a  war  museum.  Yet  its  chief  custodian 
was  one  of  the  very  few  clergymen  who  remained  level-headed 
throughout  the  War.  Soon  after  Great  Britain  declared  war 
upon  Germany,  Dr.  Cosmo  Gordon  Lang,  then  Archbishop 
of  York,  admitted  that  he  used  to  have  a  great  affection  for 
Germany.  He  became  at  once  the  target  for  some  absurd 
abuse.  Dr.  Edward  Lyttleton  preached  in  a  similar  vein  and 
was  driven  from  Eton,  though  he  happened  to  be  the  greatest 
of  England’s  headmasters.  Dr.  Lang  is  now  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  if  the  Archbishopric  of 
Canterbury  had  fallen  vacant  during  the  War,  neither  Mr. 
Asquith  nor  Mr.  Lloyd  George  would  have  dared  to  appoint 
Dr.  Lang.  For  that  matter,  many  people  complained  that 
Archbishop  Davidson  was  far  too  mild  to  be  a  war-time 
Primate.  Some  of  the  Bishops  eagerly  fulfilled  the  part  the 
public  expected  of  them.  They  became  recruiting  officers  in 
gaiters.  At  least  two  of  them  were  seldom  seen  in  public 
except  in  khaki.  Very  few  clergymen,  one  suspects,  would 
care  to  have  their  war-time  sermons  republished.  Yet  Dean 
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Inge  did  recently  publish  a  sermon  he  had  preached  during 
the  War.  In  it  he  had  some  hard  things  to  say  of  Germany  ; 
but,  if  hard,  they  were  not  unjust.  As  an  indictment  of  Ger¬ 
many  the  congregation  must  have  thought  the  sermon  altogether 
too  easy-going. 

The  Armistice  was  signed,  and  the  Dean  who  had  kept  his 
head  came  still  more  into  prominence.  The  clamour  for 
making  Germany  pay  and  for  hanging  the  Kaiser  disgusted 
him.  He  realised  that  some  of  the  leading  men  at  Versailles 
knew  nothing  of  history  or  economics.  “  The  morrow  of 
victory  ”,  declared  Mazzini,  ”  is  often  more  perilous  than  its 
eve  ”.  Vindictiveness  and  stupidity,  the  Dean  believed,  would 
lead  the  Allies  to  give  away  everything  that  might  have  been 
won  and  made  permanent.  He  raised  his  voice,  and  for  a 
wonder,  he  gained  a  hearing.  People  read  and  quoted  what  he 
wrote.  Here  was  prose  second  only  to  the  prose  of  Newman. 
Here  was  the  challenge  of  views  second  only  to  those  of  Mr. 
Bernard  Shaw.  In  Judaea  there  were  prophets  whom  the 
people  did  not  heed.  In  England  there  was  a  prophet  whose 
epigrams  people  knew’  by  heart  and  whose  fearful  prophecies 
were  commanding  a  brisk  sale.  Yet  few  were  convinced.  It 
was  as  though  they  saw  the  yawning  abyss  and  pretended  that 
their  eyes  had  deceived  them.  Many  would  laugh,  wrote 
Dr.  Jacks,  if  anyone  proposed  to  send  Dean  Inge  to  the  Peace 
Conference  ;  but  they  would  be  laughing  at  an  obvious  truth. 

The  intelligentsia  of  England  is  small  and  keen.  It  is 
sentimental  and  hates  war.  It  gave  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald 
his  first  encouragement  when  he  attempted  to  re-enter  Parlia¬ 
ment  after  the  War.  It  is  kind  to  Mr.  Gandhi,  though  it 
thinks  him  muddle-headed.  But  its  influence  on  popular 
opinion  is  distressingly  slight  and  wayward.  Because  it  has 
no  illusions  about  democracy,  it  has  never  taken  seriously  to 
the  task  of  informing  democracy.  It  has  even  grown  uncertain 
of  itself.  For  some  years  it  identified  itself  with  Labour  and 
prophesied  the  crash  of  a  capitalist  society.  But  when,  in  1931  > 
the  financial  crisis  suggested  that  its  prophecy  was  about  to 
be  fulfilled,  the  intelligentsia  lost  courage  and  deserted  Labour. 
Dean  Inge,  it  is  true,  has  never  been  a  genuine  representative 
of  this  intelligentsia.  For  one  thing,  he  has  a  hatred  of  Socialism. 
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He  believes  that  the  working-classes  are  unnecessarily  pampered. 
Dean  Hastings  was  not  altogether  wrong  when  he  declared 
that  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s  “  hates  the  poor  ”. 

Lord  Beaverbrook  invited  the  Dean  to  contribute  to  the 
Evening  Standard.  He  entered  at  once  into  the  front  rank  of 
amateur  journalists.  Not  even  Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  Lord 
Birkenhead  and,  later,  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  could  compete 
successfully  against  him.  He  became  **  a  pillar  of  the  Church 
and  two  columns  of  the  Evening  Standard  ”.  Like  Mr.  Bernard 
Shaw,  he  came  to  fame  through  his  persistent  attacks  upon 
existing  institutions.  Like  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw,  he  has  ended 
by  becoming  a  national  institution  himself.  And  yet  these 
articles  did  not  really  enhance  his  reputation.  He  was  saying 
very  little  tha|  he  had  not  already  said  in  his  books  and  sermons. 
He  was  shouting  in  the  market-place  and  competing  against 
younger  men  who  needed  both  a  hearing  and  a  competence. 
He  was  helping — no  doubt  unconsciously — ^to  degrade  English 
journalism,  from  which  the  amateur  with  a  famous  or  fashionable 
name  expelled  the  man  whose  best  work  was  usually  anonymous. 
The  man  who  can  write  may  have  no  name.  The  man  who  has 
a  name  must  often  find  someone  to  write  for  him.  Even  books 
may  be  written  by  someone  whose  name  never  appears.  Dean 
Inge  is  himself  a  man  of  great  sincerity.  His  articles  never 
disguised  his  contempt  for  the  class  to  which  Lord  Beaverbrook 
himself  belongs.  Woe  betide  the  sub-editor  who,  in  Whistler’s 
phrase,  presumed  to  alter  a  masterpiece. 

Yet  the  fact  that  the  Dean  accepted  the  platform  offered  by 
Lord  Beaverbrook  had  its  effect  upon  the  working-class  mind. 
Rightly  or  wrongly,  the  English  working  man  is  profoundly 
distrustful  of  Fleet  Street  and  its  men.  They  sell  their  talents 
as  women  have  sold  their  bodies.  They  write  barristerially. 
They  change  their  pseudonyms,  which  enables  them  to  attack 
in  one  paper  what  they  have  written  in  another.  They  are 
ready  for  change.  They  know  when  the  political  or  social  ship 
is  sinking.  Among  themselves  they  indulge  in  the  wildest 
revolutionary  talk.  Whether  there  is  to  be  a  Fascist  or  a  Com¬ 
munist  revolution  in  England,  the  revolutionary  Government 
will  have  all  the  talents  of  Fleet  Street  at  its  command.  Many 
of  the  Fleet  Street  men  belong  to  the  intelligentsia.  The  safer 
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their  jobs,  the  more  pronounced  their  sympathies  with  Com¬ 
munism  usually  become.  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw,  professing 
Socialism  while  he  is  earning  twenty  thousand  pounds  a  year, 
has  done  more  than  any  man  living  to  make  a  cynical  disregard 
for  the  poverty  of  others  respectable.  His  letters  are  now 
readily  accepted  by  the  Editor  of  The  Times.  In  this  fashion 
are  Socialism  and  Communism  made  safe  for  English  society. 
Dean  Inge  saw  the  perils  which  beset  his  country.  Those 
perils  were  real.  But  before  1931  men  did  not  believe.  They 
laughed.  And,  like  Voltaire,  the  Dean  laughed  too. 

The  Dean,  however,  soon  realized  that  he  had  placed  himself 
in  a  false  position.  In  a  comparatively  short  time  he  foreswore 
his  lucrative  journalism  and  was  to  be  found  in  the  Deanery 
at  work  on  a  new  book.  The  scholar,  the  thinker— if  you  will, 
the  man  of  God — triumphed  over  the  journalist,  whose  facile 
pen  enabled  lazy  men  to  laugh  and  snigger  as  the  suburban 
train  took  them  back  to  their  monotonous  little  bungalows  in 
the  Surrey  urban  districts.  It  was  in  the  book  which  cultured 
men  would  read  carefully  and  in  the  sermon  to  which  reverent 
men  would  listen  attentively  that  the  influence  of  the  great 
Dean  of  St.  Paul’s  was  to  endure. 

If  this  is  so,  can  it  be  true,  as  many  have  argued,  that  the 
English  pulpit  has  fallen  into  disrepute  ?  When  people  thought 
that  Canon  Liddon  was  about  to  preach  another  sermon  like 
his  “  First  five  minutes  after  death  ”,  they  so  crowded  into  St. 
Paul’s  Cathedral  that  it  was  almost  impossible  for  late-comers 
to  find  accommodation.  Spurgeon’s  chapel  was  always  full. 
His  fame  was  such  that  some  of  the  most  respectable  members 
of  the  Church  of  England  were  tempted  to  make  their  first 
appearance  in  a  dissenting  place  of  worship  :  even  Queen 
Victoria — so  conscientious  in  considering  the  ecclesiastical  ap¬ 
pointments  of  her  Ministers — is  said  to  have  gone  to  hear 
Spurgeon,  wearing  a  deep  disguise.  Nor  were  the  great  preachers 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  neglected.  Oxford  waited  impatiently 
for  the  return  of  the  aged  Newman  to  his  old  college.  Thousands 
of  Londoners  came  to  pay  their  last  respects  when  Manning 
died.  There  was  no  lack  of  preachers  during  the  brief  Edwardian 
period.  Henry  Scott  Holland  still  held  large  congregations  in 
St.  Paul's.  Charles  Gore  was  then  the  exceedingly  busy  Bishop 
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of  a  Midland  diocese,  and  though  he  had  no  pretence  to  eloquence, 
he  was  heard  by  large  congregations  wherever  he  went.  It 
was  the  power  of  a  man — a  not  very  original  man — who  said 
what  he  believed  fearlessly  and  straightforwardly.  R.  J.  Campbell, 
author  of  the  New  Theology y  made  preaching  history  in  the  City 
Temple. 

Where  is  their  influence  today  ?  R.  J.  Campbell  retired  from 
the  City  Temple,  repudiated  the  New  Theology^  and  became 
an  Anglican  clergyman.  Today  he  is  a  Canon  living  in  a  sleepy 
Cathedral  city.  He  is  rarely  heard  in  a  London  pulpit.  The 
Church  of  England  has  offered  him  no  career.  Soon  after  he 
was  ordained.  Dr.  Campbell  was,  indeed,  invited  to  preach  in 
St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  and  the  congregation  was  suitably  large. 

The  convert  from  Congregationalism  was  eloquent ;  he  had  the 
looks  and  gestures  that  an  actor  might  have  envied.  Yet  it  I 

is  doubtful  whether  the  congregation  was  greatly  impressed.  The 
style  which  moved  the  Edwardians  is  seldom  effective  today, 
and  the  men  who  usually  fill  St.  Paul’s  are  very  different. 

There  is,  to  begin  with,  the  Dean  himself.  He  is  unmusical 
and  deaf.  The  choir  can  make  no  appeal  to  him.  His  voice 
is  harsh  and  metallic.  Though  his  own  prose  is  incomparable, 
he  cannot  read  it  as  it  should  be  read.  “  Do  you  call  that 
beautiful  ?  ”  Carson  asked,  as  he  read  extracts  from  Oscar 
Wilde’s  works  during  the  unhappy  trial.  “  Not  as  you  read  it  ”, 
came  the  imperturbable  reply.  Yet  this  man  whose  forbidding 
voice  reverberates  beneath  the  Dome  draws  more  people  to 
hear  him  than  does  any  other  divine.  Rather  more  than  ten 
years  ago  he  went  up  to  Oxford  to  address  the  undergraduates 
on  the  religious  life,  which,  he  told  them,  ”  begins  as  an  ex¬ 
periment  and  ends  as  an  experience  ”.  He  was  speaking  in 
the  Examination  Schools  to  an  audience  of  some  two  thousand 
undergraduates,  which  is  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  University 
population.  Only  one  man  could  draw  an  audience  that  was 
anything  like  so  large,  and  this  was  the  old  Baron  von  Hiigel. 

In  many  ways  Baron  von  Hiigel  was  the  antithesis  of  Dean 
Inge.  He  was  a  loyal  Roman  Catholic,  a  man  with  all  the 
gifts  of  the  good  speaker,  whose  talk  fell  easily  into  banter  and 
slang. 

More  than  one  volume  of  sermons  has  shown  that  the  good 
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preacher  still  exists  in  this  country.  He  has  not  been  daunted 
by  the  manifest  falling-off  in  the  number  of  people  who  now 
go  to  church.  He  seeks  quality  rather  than  quantity.  As  a 
rule,  he  does  not  hold  high  office  in  his  Church.  There  is  in 
the  Church  of  England  such  a  love  of  organization  for  its  own 
sake  that  only  the  good  organizer  is  offered — and  can  accept — a 
bishopric.  Nor  is  the  Church  of  England  the  only  offender, 
for  the  Catholic  hierarchy  does  not  produce  preachers  so  good 
as  Father  C.  C.  Martindale  or  Father  Ronald  Knox.  Among 
the  recognized  leaders  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  the  English 
Free  Churches  good  preachers  are  few,  though  they  abound 
in  the  lower  ranks.  This  is  all  the  more  significant,  for  English 
Nonconformity  has  made  a  great  tradition  of  good  preaching. 
Congregationalism  has  recently  thrown  up  Mr.  J.  S.  Whale, 
the  new  President  of  Cheshunt,  who  is  still  in  his  early  thirties. 
When  the  war  ended,  he  went  to  Oxford  and  entered  Mansfield 
College,  of  which  Dr.  W.  B.  Selbie  was  then  the  head.  After  a 
brief  experience  in  a  suburb  of  Manchester,  he  returned  to 
Mansfield,  where  he  helped  to  make  the  recent  prestige  of 
Nonconformity  in  Anglican  Oxford  secure.  Perhaps  the  preach¬ 
ing  tradition  of  the  older  Nonconformity  still  lurks  in  Mr. 
Whale’s  sermons.  They  are  emotional  and  a  little  strident. 
They  proclaim  Christ  from  the  housetops.  They  have  none 
of  the  gentle,  almost  tutorial,  pleading  of  the  sermons  preached 
by  Canon  J.  S.  Bezzant,  Mr.  Whale’s  contemporary  at  Oxford, 
who  must  be  the  youngest  clergyman  ever  to  have  occupied 
the  pulpit  of  Westminster  Abbey. 

And  this,  perhaps,  is  the  test  of  the  good  sermon  today — that 
it  pleads  gently  and  persuades.  The  old-fashioned  sermon  was 
a  good  fighting  speech  on  a  religious  subject.  Its  technique 
was  little  different  from  a  speech  in  defence  of  Free  Trade 
or  in  protest  against  the  Turkish  persecution  of  the  Armenians. 
It  is  no  accident  that  the  Liberals  of  Gladstone’s  day  sought 
the  aid  of  local  preachers  when  canvasing  in  their  constituencies. 
Charles  Gore  showed  before  the  war  that  men  will  always  listen 
to  those  who  speak  the  truth  that  is  in  them.  It  so  happens 
that  the  most  satisfactory  attempt  to  refute  Mr.  Bertrand  Russell’s 
philosophy  appears  in  a  Bampton  Lecture  which  Canon  Streeter 
delivered  at  Oxford  last  year  in  the  University  Church. 
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"  Must  philosophic  reflection  stop  ”,  he  asked,  "  when  it  has  discovered 
the  limitations  of  science,  or  can  it  venture  to  explore  the  territory  outside 
those  limits  ?  ...  No  theory  of  the  vmiverse  can  be  satisfactory  which 
does  not  adequately  account  for  the  phenomenon  of  life,  especially  in  that 
richest  form  which  finds  expression  in  human  personality.  .  .  .  Since  no 
two  individuals  have  identical  experience,  no  two  can  have  an  identical 
inner  life ;  and  since  new  events  demand  new  reactions,  experience  is 
never  static.  For  the  philosopher,  then,  the  study  of  race-experience  is 
vital ;  but  where  shall  he  find  the  subjective  experience  of  innumerable 
minds  given  him  in  a  form  that  admits  of  study  ?  Clearly  he  can  do  this 
only  if  there  are  available  objectifications  of  this  experience.  And  such 
there  are.  In  a  language,  in  a  literature,  in  a  national  art,  in  social  customs 
and  institutions,  in  the  historic  religions,  we  see  what  are  in  effect  objecti¬ 
fications  of  race  consciousness  reflecting  on  race  experience.  And  what 
is  here  embodied  is  not  merely  an  expression  of  the  individual  and  corporate 
experience  of  average  humanity,  but  also  that  extension  of  experience 
and  enhanced  power  of  interpreting  it  which  appertains  to  what  we  call 
genius.  By  studying  these  objectifications  in  the  right  way  we  gain  imder- 
standing — not  directly,  but  indirectly — of  the  inner  quality  of  the  experience 
which  produced  them.  But  nowhere  do  we  find  objectified  such  a  wealth, 
depth,  and  range  of  intuition,  experience  and  reflexion  on  experience,  as 
in  the  great  World  Religions.  Accordingly,  it  is  here  first  that  we  should 
look,  if  we  want  to  see  writ  large  the  content  of  personal  life  at  its  maximum 
both  of  elevation  and  intensity.  If  science  were  the  only  way  of  know¬ 
ledge,  Mr.  Russell  would  be  right.  But  is  it  the  only  way  ?  .  .  ." 

This  Bampton  Lecture  was  delivered  from  the  pulpit  used 
by  John  Keble  when,  a  hundred  years  ago,  he  preached  his 
Assize  Sermon  on  National  Apostacy  and,  so  doing,  heralded 
the  Oxford  Movement.  Keble,  Newman,  and  Pusey  dreaded 
the  onrush  of  Liberalism  and  Radicalism.  They  wished  to 
stem  their  tide.  Liberalism  and  Radicalism  came  none  the  less, 
and  if  some  of  the  results  were  evil,  the  evil  was  not  permanent. 
“  We  see  now  ”,  said  Emerson,  ”  events  forced  on  us  which 
seem  to  retard  the  civility  of  ages.  But  the  world  spirit  is  a 
good  swimmer,  storms  and  waves  cannot  drown  him  ;  through 
the  years  and  the  centuries  a  great  and  beneficent  tendency 
irresistibly  streams  ”.  The  intellectual  climate  in  which  Canon 
Streeter  and  his  contemporaries  live  is  very  different  from  that 
known  to  Keble  and  the  Oxford  dons  of  King  William’s  reign. 
But  how  many  of  the  great  truths  of  religious  and  personal 
experience  have  since  lost  their  validity  ?  The  pros{>ects  before 
Keble  and  his  friends  were  horrible  to  contemplate.  The 
prospects  before  us  now  are  horrible.  But  in  the  years  to  come 
the  solution  to  our  difficulties  will  seem  comparatively  easy  to 
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have  overcome.  It  will  appear  that  we  have  worried  and  fretted 
too  much.  We  shall  acquire  a  better  perspective  and  regain 
the  right  spiritual  values. 

Some  of  Keble’s  friends  prophesied  a  day  when  education 
would  be  completely  secularized,  when  laymen  would  pre¬ 
dominate  among  the  dons  and  people  cease  to  attend  church. 
That  prophecy  has  been  fulfilled.  Yet  the  consequences  have 
not  been  so  bad  as  they  feared.  Education,  if  more  secular, 
is  better,  The  dons,  if  laymen,  are  more  intelligent.  The 
churches,  if  half-full,  are  probably  more  vital.  Canon  Streeter’s 
sermons  are  as  good  as  any  preached  by  Keble  or  Pusey.  More 
and  more  laymen  are  entering  the  pulpit.  Sir  Arnold  Wilson 
can  preach  an  excellent  sermon.  Many  of  the  headmasters 
who  are  now  laymen — a  fact  that  would  have  shocked  the  early 
Tractarians — are  fond  of  preaching.  A  layman  is  allowed  a 
greater  latitude  than  the  clergyman.  He  is  free  from  the  probably 
cramped  training  of  the  theological  college.  Such  is  his  freedom 
that  many  would  give  non-Churchmen  access  to  the  pulpit. 
They  would  like  to  see  the  pulpits  of  St.  Paul’s  and  Westminster 
occupied  by  men  like  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw,  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells, 
Mr.  Aidous  Huxley,  Dr.  Julian  Huxley,  and  Mr.  Richard 
Aldington.  Each  of  them,  we  may  be  sure,  would  gladly  accept 
the  invitation. 

A  century  ago  it  was  comparatively  easy  to  distinguish  the 
man  with  faith  from  the  man  without  faith.  That  distinction 
has  since  disappeared.  The  man  of  science  has  his  faith  as 
much  as  the  man  of  religion. 

The  range  of  knowledge  and  sympathy  is  very  much  wider 
than  it  was  a  century  ago.  To  whom  shall  the  preacher  appeal — 
to  the  historian,  the  internationalist,  or  the  cosmopolitan,  the 
scientist,  the  student  of  comparative  religion,  or  to  that  in¬ 
describable  phantom,  the  man  in  the  street  ?  Fundamentally, 
he  must  be  true  to  himself.  A  modern  and  severely  critical 
congregation  makes  preaching  an  ordeal.  Slipshod  preparation 
and  presentation  are  no  longer  excused.  The  Anglo- Catholics 
have  paid  dearly  for  insisting  in  the  past  that  preaching  is  of 
minor  importance.  The  pulpit  is  still  the  testing  place  for 
ideas  and  beliefs. 


AUSTRALIA’S  RECOVERY 
By  H.  Campbell  Jones 

WELL  might  Australians  have  said,  in  the  words  of 
Captain  Scott,  “  Things  have  come  out  against  us  ”, 
when  the  national  income  of  6,700,000  people  fell 
from  £650,000,000  to  £450,000,000  in  three  years.  Equally 
might  they  rejoice  that  in  a  similar  period  they  have  won  back 
to  solvency  and  stability  ;  but  they  are  too  thankful  for  the 
good  fortune  which  under  Providence  they  have  enjoyed  to 
vaunt  their  unique  recovery. 

When  the  cloud  first  appeared  on  the  horizon,  there  were 
few  indeed  who  read  the  signs  aright.  After  the  sharp  set-back 
of  1921  prosperity  in  imponderable  profusion  appeared  to 
descend  upon  the  Commonwealth.  Those  who  at  first  feared 
a  day  of  reckoning  jettisoned  the  haunting  dread  when  year 
followed  year  with  ever-growing  trade  and  riches,  and  the  Midas 
touch  was  common  property.  The  soothsayers  were  silenced, 
the  most  acute  financial  brains  joined  in  the  hectic  pursuit  of 
the  golden  fleece,  and  there  was  frantic  scramble  to  share  the 
wealth  which  was  within  the  reach  of  every  section  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  From  overseas  there  came  an  occasional  grumble, 
”  Those  people  are  living  beyond  their  means  ”,  but  when  the 
Australian  studied  the  commercial  or  social  life  of  England  (or, 
as  some  prefer  to  call  this  island,  ”  Home  ”),  he  discovered  it 
to  be  as  intent  upon  imitating  Get-Rich-Quick  Wallingford  as 
he  was,  and  he  paid  little  heed. 

Suddenly  the  rhythm  of  his  daily  harmony  was  broken.  The 
bankers  had  become  alarmed  by  the  monstrous  growth  of  his 
obligations,  internal  and  external,  but  he  laughed  at  their 
fears,  and  went  his  spendthrift  way.  When  they  translated  their 
brooding  forebodings  into  action  by  decreeing  that  accom¬ 
modation  must  be  restricted,  he  became  genuinely  angry,  and 
wondered  why  he  had  not  detected  long  before  that  they  had 
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feet  of  clay.  He  called  upon  his  other  idols  to  replace  these 
doubting  Thomases  with  men  of  vision,  and  of  worth  ;  and 
there  were  many  hard  words  exchanged  when  the  financial 
institutions  for  the  first  time  passed  from  private  protest  to 
public  expostulation,  and  suggested  to  politicians  that  they 
should  set  an  example  by  displaying  caution  in  their  budgeting. 
Then,  in  curious  measure  which  none  could  understand,  the 
perennial  flow  of  riches  commenced  to  dry  up.  Demand 
slackened,  business  became  flabby,  accounts  could  not  be  quickly 
collected,  stocks  hung  fire,  staffs  were  reduced,  factories  did 
not  work  full  time,  and  a  wave  of  apprehension  swept  across 
the  Continent.  Confidence  wavered  and  gave  ground,  returned, 
and  broke  again.  Over  the  cables  came  the  paralysing 
news  of  the  sagging  of  prices  for  primary  products  which  arc 
the  life-blood  of  this  young  nation.  Then  it  was  true,  after  all ; 
things  had  gone  to  the  dickens  in  a  night. 

Values  fell  with  vertiginous  speed.  Capital  and  incomes 
alike  went  into  the  bottomless  pit.  Men  went  to  bed  believing 
that  they  were  protected  against  the  slings  and  arrows  of  mis¬ 
fortune,  and  awoke  to  find  they  had  been  targets  even  while 
they  slumbered  uneasily.  To  their  political  leaders  they  looked 
for  guidance,  and  especially  to  the  Federal  Government,  which 
had  the  benefit  of  the  advice  of  Sir  Otto  Nicmcycr.  Mr.  Scullin, 
a  Labour  Prime  Minister,  was  in  office,  and  the  masses  had  the 
greatest  confidence  in  -  his  political  acumen.  He  spoke  with 
modesty  and  outlined  the  way  out  of  the  Serbonian  bog,  but 
the  men  of  vision  among  his  followers  were  few. 

Circumstances  took  him  to  London,  and  in  his  absence 
opportunism  ran  riot  in  his  Cabinet,  which  chased  inflation 
without  being  tethered  like  Jason  when  the  mermaids  ogled 
him.  Some  of  his  colleagues — despite  his  insistent  condenmation 
of  it — first  flirted  with  repudiation  and  then  feverishly  espoused 
it.  Back  in  Australia,  Mr.  Scullin  found  that  banded  unionism 
had  prejudged  this  panacea,  and  he  gave  utterance  to  many 
warnings — and  the  more  he  said,  the  less  the  plain  man  could 
understand  what  he  was  driving  at.  Then  there  came  an  election, 
during  which  he  lent  ear  to  the  discredited  E.  D.  Theodore, 
and.  his  forces  were  dispersed  most  dramatically  by  a  people 
who  cannot  abide  any  approach  to  equivocation  in  time  of  national 
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crisis.  They  do  not  bother  their  heads  overmuch  about  the 
tricks  of  the  political  trade  when  conditions  are  happy  and 
prosperous,  but  the  devil  himself  must  be  a  saint  when  the  body 
politic  is  sickly. 

The  constituencies  bustled  out  the  Labour  administration, 
which  had  honestly  done  some  excellent  initial  work  efficiently, 
and  the  National  and  Country  parties,  working  in  conjunction, 
were  returned  with  handsome  majorities  in  both  Houses  of 
the  Federal  Legislature.  Fortunately,  Mr.  Lyons  possesses  part 
of  the  qualities  of  Agag.  He  walks  warily,  and  this  quality 
was  very  necessary.  If  anyone  takes  the  Australian  by  the  nape 
of  the  neck  and  tries  to  thrust  him  anywhere,  let  him  beware 
the  reaction.  Mr.  Stanley  Bruce,  in  an  unhappy  moment, 
assured  the  electorates  that  he  alone  could  be  their  Moses,  and 
they  recoiled  so  definitely  that  he  lost  his  seat,  which  was  a 
most  serious  mishap  for  the  Federation.  Earlier,  Mr.  W.  M. 
Hughes  had  ridden  the  nation  with  the  whip,  and  he  has  been 
forced  into  the  obscurity  of  the  Greek  chorus  ever  since,  sharing 
with  Mr.  Bruce  a  wholly  unmerited  indifference  by  the  people 
whom  he  served  so  truly  and  well. 

The  stage  was  set,  and  it  remained  to  see  if  the  qualities 
which  had  enabled  a  people  to  settle  an  enormous  continent 
had  been  sapped  by  a  somewhat  sybaritic  spell  of  luxury  and 
high  living.  The  Australian  comes  of  pioneer  stock  of  sturdy 
Anglo-Saxon  lineage,  and  his  forefathers  had  to  fight  nature 
at  her  worst  before  they  could  boast  substantial  settlement. 
Their  explorers  were  men  of  extraordinary  strength  of  character 
and  moral  worth,  whose  deeds  have  been  overlain  by  the  miracles 
wrought  by  their  heirs.  Curiosity  caused  the  writer  years  ago 
to  inquire  how  many  men  were  broken  on  the  wheel  before 
any  virgin  soil,  fertile  though  it  ultimately  might  be,  would 
yield  a  sufficiency  for  the  sustenance  of  a  hard-working  family, 
and  it  was  proven  that  on  an  average  the  blood  and  treasure  of 
five  settlers  was  absorbed  before  the  last  comer  could  make 
bread  and  butter.  (Ignorant  of  this  vital  fact,  soldiers  were 
planted  on  new  country  as  if  they  were  potatoes,  and  failed.) 
Conquering  the  coastal  districts,  and  the  valleys,  and  the  high¬ 
lands,  and  the  plains  of  the  interior,  and  “  outback  ”,  was  a 
giant’s  task,  and  the  Australian  succeeded  in  doing  it. 
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Initiative  is  his,  and  invention,  and  imagination,  and  courage, 
and  fortitude,  and  indomitable  perseverance,  and  a  native 
honesty  of  character.  His  politics  have  many  times  been 
heterodox,  for  he  has  no  abiding  faith  in  inflexible  formulae, 
and  the  events  of  the  War  knocked  belief  in  many  of  the  accepted 
dogmas  of  economics  out  of  his  head  ;  but  he  never  lost  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  eternal  verities.  One  word  was  always  on  his 
lips — is,  in  fact,  still  there — “  Betterment  ”.  Whoever  seemed 
likely  to  achieve  the  greatest  degree  of  well-being  for  the  multitude 
received  his  support.  That  was  why  militants  like  W.  G.  Spence 
with  sentences  aggregating  565  years  ;  and  “  Andy  ”  Dawson, 
who  set  up  a  republic  in  a  town  of  tin  shanties  ;  and  “  Jim  ” 
Page,  who  loosened  the  bolts  of  the  rails  on  a  railway  line  to 
stop  the  transport  of  “  scab  ”  shearers,  were  elected  to  the 
Commonwealth  Parliament ;  while  men  so  dissimilar  as  Lord 
Forrest,  with  his  gusty  “  Pooh  !  what’s  a  million  ?  ”  and  Sir 
George  Turner,  most  penurious  Treasurer,  who  sketched  out 
his  budget  speeches  on  used  envelopes,  were  colleagues  in 
Cabinets. 

With  the  national  income  down  by  £200,000,000  ;  with  over¬ 
seas  loans  which  had  averaged  £21,000,000  per  annum  for  a 
decade  switched  off ;  and  with  deficits  of  the  Federal  and  State 
Parliaments  in  the  vicinity  of  £40,000,000,  the  hour  of  trial 
had  struck.  With  infinite  labour  the  two  groups  of  legislatures 
— Federal  and  State — had  to  shed  their  antagonisms  and  aversions 
and  co-operate,  otherwise  it  was  patent  that  a  crash  was  imminent, 
and  inescapable.  From  a  welter  of  words  emerged  the  Premiers’ 
Plan,  suggested  in  a  large  degree  by  the  sagacious  report 
of  Sir  Otto  Niemeyer,  lent  by  the  Bank  of  England.  The  State 
Premiers  met  in  concert  with  the  Scullin  Ministry  and  agreed 
upon  a  scheme  to  be  spread  over  several  years,  which  embodied  : 
(a)  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent,  in  all  adjustable  Government 
expenditure — which  meant  everything  except  interest  commit¬ 
ments  ;  (6)  conversion  of  the  internal  debts  of  the  Governments 
on  the  basis  of  a  22\  per  cent,  reduction  of  interest ;  (c)  the 
raising  of  additional  revenue  by  taxation  ;  (d)  a  reduction  of 
bank  and  savings  bank  rates  of  interest  on  deposits  and  advances  ; 
and  (e)  relief  in  respect  of  private  mortgages. 

It  was  an  enormous  undertaking,  and,  with  utmost  goodwill. 
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was  almost  affrighting ;  it  was  additionally  onerous  when  the 
Premier  of  the  largest  State,  Mr.  J.  T.  Lang,  of  New  South 
Wales,  denied  the  expediency  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  pro¬ 
posals  which  had  been  adopted,  and  affirmed  that  he  would 
plough  a  lonely  furrow  which  finally  took  him  to  repudiation, 
and  which  in  the  meantime  tremendously  embarrassed  the  other 
Governments,  until  he  made  a  slip  in  his  do-or-die  policy, 
and  the  Governor,  Sir  Philip  Game,  dismissed  him.  The 
electors  of  the  State  endorsed  the  Governor’s  action,  and 
Mr.  Stevens  led  the  National  Party  to  the  Treasury  benches, 
and  with  remarkable  financial  prescience  collaborated  with 
his  fellows  and  consolidated  the  intricate  permutations  of  the 
plan. 

That  fear  which  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom  was  in  the  hearts 
of  most  sections  of  the  populace,  and  though  each  step  was 
contested  bitterly  by  some,  the  majority  disciplined  itself  to 
fortitude.  Mr.  Scullin  had  opened  the  fight  with  adversity  by 
attacking  the  balance  of  trade,  which  was  a  millstone  round 
the  neck  of  the  nation.  He  prohibited  many  luxury  and  some 
necessary  lines,  and  internal  activity  resulted  in  the  local  factories 
entering  upon  a  period  of  expansion  which  was  without  precedent. 
He  agreed  to  cut  Federal  expenditure,  but  he  shrank  from  the 
turmoil  in  his  party  which  this  involved.  He  made  furious 
resolves  like  Cyrus  Gilfain  in  Fhradoray  and  let  them  be  chilled 
by  caucus  quarrels.  So  that  practically  the  whole  recovery 
troubles  had  to  be  borne  by  the  Lyons  Ministry.  It  declared 
for  deflation.  It  advanced  the  exchange  rate  to  25  per  cent. 
It  cut  its  own  salaries,  and  those  of  members  of  both  Houses. 
It  pruned  the  estimates,  and  reduced  civil  service  remuneration 
by  over  20  per  cent.  It  made  similar  savings  in  the  social 
services,  including  Old  Age,  Invalid,  and  Widows’  Pensions, 
and  even  Soldiers’  Pensions — action  which  in  a  country  dedicated 
to  betterment,  and  with  Cabinets  dependent  upon  universal 
suffrage,  called  for  courage  of  the  highest  quality. 

Slowly  the  trade  figures  contracted,  and  a  solitary  shaft  of 
sunlight  percolated  through  the  murk.  Here  is  the  story  of 
the  last  three  years,  culled  from  official  statistics  : 

Australia’s  imports  from  Great  Britain  have  been  (values  in 
British  currency)  : 
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Percentage  of  Imports 
Imports  from  from  U.K.  to 

Total  Imports  U nited  Kingdom  Total  Imports 

;^59, 164,668  £23,291,013  39*37% 

43.499.307  17,409,556  40*02% 

37,825,138  23,881,782  41*30% 

The  percentage  which  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  bear 
to  total  imports  at  the  present  time  is  better  than  the  figures 
above  indicate.  In  the  first  half  of  1932-33,  before  the  benefits 
of  the  Ottawa  Agreement  could  be  felt  to  any  large  degree,  the 
British  percentage  fell  to  38-67  per  cent.,  but  in  the  second 
half  of  the  year  (i.e.,  January-June,  1933),  the  percentage  rose 
to  44*33  per  cent. 

The  external  adjustment  was  successfully  accomplished.  For 
the  year  ending  30th  June,  1932,  Australia  had  a  favourable 
trade  balance  of  3^34,000,000.  For  the  year  1932-33  the  favourable 
trade  balance  was  £26,682,000,  which  is  more  than  sufficient 
to  meet  overseas  obligations  for  interest  and  sinking  fund.  When 
it  is  realised  that  there  was  an  adverse  trade  balance  for  the  year 
ending  30th  June,  1930,  of  £34,000,000,  the  magnitude  of  the 
accomplishment  will  be  appreciated.  These  figures,  however, 
striking  as  they  are,  do  not  tell  the  whole  story.  For  the  year 
1931-32  the  volume  of  exports  was  one-third  greater  than  for 
the  year  1928-29.  In  1928-29  the  value  of  Australia’s  exports 
of  merchandise  was  £138,000,000,  excluding  bullion  and  specie. 
For  the  year  1931-32  it  was  only  £75,000,000  sterling,  although 
one-third  greater  in  volume.  In  other  words,  for  the  same 
volume  of  export  which  in  1928-29  realized  £138,000,000, 
in  1931-32  Australia  obtained  only  £50,000,000  sterling. 

Faced  with  the  fall  in  the  value  of  her  exports  to  this  extent, 
and  the  necessity  of  providing  some  £30  million  for  interest 
overseas,  it  is  clear  how  great  the  curtailment  of  Australia’s 
imports  had  to  be.  The  curtailment  which  was  effected  was 
from  £131  million  in  1929-30  to  £44  million  in  1931-32,  and 
was  brought  about  by  prohibitions  and  restrictions  and  very 
heavy  increases  in  Customs  duties. 

By  a  great  conversion  scheme,  all  interest  on  the  £556  million 
internal  debts  has  been  reduced  by  22^  per  cent.  A  reduction 
of  interest  on  deposits  and  advances  by  banks  and  savings  banks 
has  also  been  brought  about,  and  relief  has  been  afforded  in 
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respect  of  private  mortgages.  And  last,  but  by  no  means  least, 
wages  and  salaries  have  been  reduced  by  between  20  and  30 
per  cent.,  which,  allowing  for  the  adjustment  through  fall  in 
cost  of  living,  means  a  cut  of  about  10  per  cent,  in  real  wages. 

Side  by  side  with  these  reductions  of  expenditure,  taxation 
has  been  increased.  An  estimated  aggregate  budget  deficit 
(Commonwealth  and  States)  for  1931-32  of  £40  million  was 
reduced  to  £20  million.  Actually  in  the  Commonwealth  budget 
a  deficit  of  £20,000,000,  which  was  in  prospect  before  the  plan 
came  into  operation,  was  turned  into  a  surplus  in  1931-32  of 
£1,300,000.  During  the  year  1932-33  the  Commonwealth 
results  showed  a  surplus  of  £3,545,000,  while  the  deficits  of  the 
State  Governments  amounted  to  £8,988,000,  giving  a  net  deficit 
for  the  Commonwealth  and  States  of  £5,064,000.  Had  Australia 
suspended  payment  to  the  Sinking  Fund,  as  Great  Britain  has 
done,  Australia  this  year  would  have  practically  balanced  her 
Budget.  That  is  worth  recording  in  letters  of  gold. 

Without  haste,  and  without  rest,  the  Federal  Government, 
with  the  assistance  of  economists,  reviewed  the  whole  of  its 
operations,  making  a  dexterous  cut  here,  administering  a  tonic 
there,  and  always  aiming  to  assure  private  enterprise,  with  the 
impulse  of  patriotic  motive  behind  it,  the  freedom  of  action 
which  would  most  assist  the  Commonwealth  to  recovery  of 
its  lost  tone.  Never  did  it  make  State  assistance  the  be-all 
and  end-all  of  its  policy.  It  staked  its  fortunes  upon  private 
enterprise,  backed  by  sympathetic  Government  stimulus,  and 
it  has  been  justified.  In  a  thousand  ways  it  hazarded  its  repu¬ 
tation  and  its  popularity.  It  overhauled  the  tariff  ;  it  subsidised 
in  a  sane  and  practical  way  the  wheat  and  wool  industries  ; 
it  sat  on  the  Treasury  chest.  There  was  nothing  within 
its  authority  which  it  did  not  tackle.  Inevitably  it  made 
mistakes,  but  it  did  not  make  any  serious  and  irrecoverable 
errors.  When  the  tide  had  swung  back  towards  controlled 
finance,  it  adventured  on  the  London  money  market,  and  thanks 
to  the  Englishman’s  appreciation  of  hard  work  well  done,  and 
the  skilful  advocacy  and  handling  of  Mr.  S.  M.  Bruce,  it  has 
scaled  the  interest  charges  upon  a  large  proportion  of  its  London 
indebtedness. 

Meanwhile,  the  several  State  Ministries  were  also  rendering 
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yeoman  service,  lopping  down  their  top-heavy  disbursements, 
adjusting  freights  to  the  advantage  of  the  producers,  distributing 
the  cash  provided  by  loan  and  by  the  Federal  Government  in 
the  manner  most  calculated  to  help  the  farmers  over  their  prickly 
stile,  and,  maybe,  greatest  of  all,  educating  the  vagrant  mind 
of  many  of  the  electors  to  the  nature  of  the  crisis  so  that  they 
should — if  they  were  disposed  to  condemn — remain  to  pray. 
The  Langites  were  their  worst  problem.  The  ex-Premier  is 
one  of  the  few  men  of  dynamic  parts  in  politics,  and  having 
persuaded  himself  that  a  particular  course  is  the  right  one,  he 
has  a  knack  of  hypnotising  others.  His  relentless  opposition, 
not  only  in  New  South  Wales,  but  in  the  Federal  Parliament, 
through  a  cleverly  manipulated  rump,  and  in  the  other  States 
was  a  sore  embarrassment — is,  for  that  matter,  still — but  vigorous 
contention  often  helps  by  bringing  out  latent  lighting  qualities 
in  men  who  would  otherwise  be  easy-going.  Mr.  Lang’s  slashing 
assaults  evoked  unsuspected  fire  and  belligerence  in  Mr.  Lyons 
and  his  Ministers,  and  when  history  strikes  a  balance,  it  will 
probably  be  found  that  the  intransigence  of  the  Sydney  Labour 
leader  and  inflationist  was  more  a  help  than  a  hindrance. 

To-day  the  Federal  Prime  Minister  and  the  State  Premiers 
can  survey  their  labours  and  not  be  guilty  of  vanity  if  they 
feel  a  modest  satisfaction.  Here  is  the  position  in  a  nutshell : 

The  preliminary  financial  returns  of  the  Commonwealth 
and  State  Governments  for  the  year  ended  30th  June,  1933, 
which  have  been  made  available  by  the  Commonwealth  Statis¬ 
tician,  indicate  the  progress  that  has  been  made  towards  budgetary 
equilibrium  under  the  Premiers’  Plan. 

The  aggregate  deficit  of  the  State  Governments  was  ^£8,609,000, 
which  was  within  the  limit  of  ,£9,000,000  agreed  upon  at  the 
Premiers’  Conference  in  July  of  last  year,  and  compares  with 
an  actual  deficit  of  £20,803,000  for  the  year  1931-32. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Commonwealth  results  showed  a 
surplus  of  £3,545,000  compared  with  an  estimated  surplus  of 
£12,000,  and  an  actual  surplus  of  £1,314,000  for  1931-32. 
Thus  the  net  deficit  for  the  Commonwealth  and  States  for  1932-33 
was  £5,064,000,  compared  with  an  estimated  deficit  of  £8,988,000, 
and  an  actual  deficit  in  the  previous  year  of  £19,489,000. 

The  following  table  shows  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of 
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the  Commonwealth  and  State  Governments  for  the  financial 
years  1931-32  and  1932-33  : 


Commonwealth 

1931-32 

1932-33 

or  States 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

(Prelimitiary) 
Revenue  Expenditure 

£’000 

£qqo 

I'ooo 

£’000 

Commonwealth  . . 

71.532 

70,218 

73.512 

69,967 

States : 

N.S.  Wales  . . 

42.417 

56.644 

50.721 

54.992 

Victoria 

24,076 

25.684 

24.283 

25.139 

Queensland 

12,994 

15.069 

13.397 

14.951 

S.  Australia 

10,482 

11.545 

10,161 

11.170 

W.  Australia  . . 

8.035 

9.593 

8.332 

9.196 

Tasmania 

2.385 

2.657 

2.522 

2.577 

Total 

100,389 

121,192 

109,416 

118,025 

Grand  Total 

171,921 

191,410 

182,928 

187,992 

For  an  interval  of  supreme  value  party  issues  were  sunk. 
Gradually  they  appear  to  be  emerging  again.  The  tariff  has 
to  be  recast,  first  because  of  the  Ottawa  decisions,  and  secondly 
— and  primarily — because  it  has  not  been  careened  for  years 
and  is  badly  in  need  of  a  fierce  scraping.  The  Langites  will 
not  hesitate  to  take  every  conceivable  advantage  of  the  chance 
it  affords  for  log  rolling  and  new  political  entanglements  and 
orientations.  Everything  depends  upon  the  man  in  the  street. 
If,  with  the  exuberance  of  success,  he  were  to  think  that  the  day 
of  reckoning  has  lost  its  menace,  he  might  hearken  to  the 
sophistries  of  Mr.  Lang,  but,  if  not,  he  will  curtly  reject  them 
and  be  guided  by  the  voice  of  reason. 

To  appreciate  what  has  happened,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  Australia  is  a  very  young  country,  and  that  youth  possesses 
almost  incalculable  powers  of  recuperation — and  that  luck  has 
been  singularly  generous  to  the  primary  producers  of  the 
Commonwealth.  Without  the  world  rise  in  the  price  of  primary 
commodities,  all  the  gallant  sacrifices  would  have  been  in  vain. 
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TENDENCIES  OF  THE  MODERN  NOVEL 


II,— FRANCE 
By  Hamish  Miles 
I 

But  are  there  such  things  ?  To  the  artist,  whether  he  be 
novelist,  poet  or  painter,  a  “  tendency  ”,  or  a  “  technique  ”, 
is  generally  a  quite  natural  attribute  or  process  of  which 
he  himself  is  seldom  consciously  aware,  a  descriptive  classifi¬ 
cation  provided  for  him,  often  very  surprisingly,  by  outsiders. 
He  is  apt  to  be  suspicious  of  it.  And  not  without  reason  :  for 
a  ”  tendency  ”  is  often  a  pattern  arbitrarily  imposed  on  the 
outward  scene  by  a  critic  more  anxious  to  find  that  pattern 
than  truthfully  convinced  of  its  existence.  As  a  form  of  literature, 
the  novel  is  probably  the  most  tempting  to  generalize  about. 
Genetically  regarded,  the  novel  is  like  one  of  those  insect’s 
eyes  which,  endowed  with  (is  it  ?)  eight  hundred  and  eighty 
lenses,  duly  reflect  eight  hundred  and  eighty  pictures  of  the 
earthly  scene.  But  with  the  novel  the  separate  lenses,  the 
individual  novelists,  are  all  different ;  and  the  pictures  are  no 
less  diversified.  Sorting  them  out,  one  might  find  in  the 
novelists’  pictures  of  life  certain  resemblances,  and  group  them  in 
classes  accordingly.  But  on  the  whole  the  spectacle  of  the 
Novel,  like  the  spectacle  of  life,  from  which  it  draws  its  sustenance, 
is  too  complex  to  seize  at  a  glance.  As  in  watching  an  ant- 
heap,  the  eye  soon  falls  back  on  the  individual  worker,  and  by 
watching  that,  seeks  clues  to  the  activity  of  the  whole. 

France  is  the  most  individualist  of  Western  countries.  And 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  novel,  a  highly  individualistic  form 
of  writing,  should  in  France  offer  singularly  good  opportunities 
of  observing  through  its  medium  the  currents  and  forces  of 
contemporary  French  life.  Even  in  its  less  important  forms. 
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the  novel  of  entertainment  or  distraction  has  its  significance  in 
this  aspect.  Not  long  ago,  for  instance,  I  was  told  by  a  French 
friend  that  the  type  of  “  forbidden  ”  fiction  read  en  cachette 
by  the  schoolboy  of  today  was  of  a  totally  different  type  from 
that  which  he  and  his  contemporaries  had  smuggled  into  the 
lycde  in  pre-war  days.  Then,  it  was  Octave  Mirbeau  or  Pierre 
Louys,  erotica  more  or  less  veiled  ;  now,  it  is  the  roman  poUcier 
(or  such  weeklies  as  Detective)  which  feeds  the  adolescent 
craving.  And  he  linked  this  up  with  the  general  shifting  of 
the  old  preoccupation  with  sexual  interest  which  marks  modern 
French  fiction  in  general,  the  vanishing  of  the  morbid  glamours 
of  adultery  in  a  world  where  the  older  standards  of  sexual 
morality  have  become  lax. 

That  is  by  the  way,  but  it  points  to  one  very  characteristic 
feature  of  the  post-war  novel  in  France,  which  is  worth  ob¬ 
serving,  as  it  explains,  I  think,  how  fundamentally  uninteresting 
a  great  deal  of  fiction  has  been  during  the  past  decade  and  a 
half,  or  even  longer.  In  general,  I  mean  the  absence  from  most 
modern  novels  of  that  element  of  conflict  which  gives  intensity 
of  significance  to  most  of  the  great  novels  of  the  past.  Most 
novelists  can  no  longer  present  in  the  characters  of  their  creation 
the  conflict  of  the  human  with  the  divine  law,  nor  the  clash  of 
men  and  women  in  ordered  love,  because,  lacking  an  appre¬ 
hension  of  divinity  or  a  sense  of  clear-cut  standards  in  the 
conduct  of  love,  the  element  of  conflict  no  longer  arises.  The 
classic  figure  of  Emma  Bovary,  to  go  no  further  back,  for  all  the 
clarity  of  Flaubert’s  drawing,  is  blurred  to  the  modern  eye 
(in  the  more  limited  sense  of  “  modem  ”)  by  the  supposed  un¬ 
reality  of  her  conflict.  The  anecdote  is  told  of  a  young  woman 
lately  reading  Madame  Bovary  and  complaining  to  a  friend 
that,  although  it  was  tris  beau^  she  could  not  understand  what 
all  the  fuss  was  about.  “  Ahy  metis  vous  savez  ”,  replied  the 
friend,  ”  c^dtait  un  pichi  dans  ce  temps-ld  .  .  .”  On  a  less  lofty 
plane  of  literature,  a  popular  novel  like  Ohnet’s  Maitre  des 
Forges  is  nowadays  of  significance  only  as  a  record  of  class 
distinctions  which  have,  for  better  or  worse,  lost  their  validity. 
This  flattening  trend  in  the  novel  as  a  literary  form  is  not,  of 
course,  exclusively  French  ;  neither  Tess  of  the  d*Urbervilles 
nor  the  dramas  of  Hall  Caine  could  be  written  in  the  nineteen- 
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thirties.  But  it  is  conspicuous  in  the  most  important  con¬ 
temporary  fiction  in  France — especially,  perhaps,  because  it 
has  moved  side  by  side  with  a  lessening  of  the  artistic  sense  of 
form  which  has  always  characterized  French  literature — and  it 
shows  clearly  the  interactions  of  life  and  letters  in  the  social 
organism.  Fran9ois  Mauriac,  a  novelist  in  whom  the  old  sense 
of  conflict  has  never  been  atrophied,  has  pointed  out  that  the 
absence  of  these  moral  or  ethical  conflicts  has  not  only  been  a 
matter  of  indifference  to  many  writers,  but  has  even  become 
the  positive  and  essential  theme  of  their  writing.  He  cites  the 
characteristic  figure  of  Paul  Morand,  whose  earlier  work  showed 
an  unvarying  series  of  “  men  and  women,  of  every  race  and  every 
class,  seeking  each  other,  taking  each  other,  leaving  each  other, 
meeting  each  other  again,  unaware  of  any  barriers,  slaves  of 
momentary  instinct,  and  made  more  incapable  of  pleasure 
because  the  sole  law  known  to  them  is  that  which  forces  them 
to  a  perpetual  process  of  refining  their  own  sensations  Morand’s 
pitiless  skill  in  the  portrayal  of  these  men  and  women  will  stand 
as  a  ferocious  commentary  on  the  years  which  followed  the 
War  of  1914-18 — a  kind  of  Goya’s  “Disasters  of  War” — but 
fundamentally  it  is  monotonous  and  empty  ;  for,  as  Mauriac 
remarks,  “  the  story  of  an  amorphous  society  cannot  be  endlessly 
written  and  re-written,  as  our  predecessors  wrote  and  re-wrote 
the  conflicts  of  spirit  and  flesh,  of  duty  and  passion  ”. 

II 

Marcel  Proust  died  without  progeny.  Nobody  has  tried  to 
repeat  the  unique  creation  of  a  unique  personality  and  life. 
But,  although  A  la  recherche  du  temps  perdu  was  essentially 
the  culmination  of  the  nineteenth-century  novel  of  analysis 
rather  than  the  pioneer  work  of  a  new  age,  his  perception  and 
presentation  of  life  have  had  profound  influence.  He  crystallized, 
if  he  did  not  originate,  certain  habits  of  thought  and  vision 
peculiar  to  our  time.  He  was  one  of  those  novelists  who  are 
read  because  their  vision  of  life  provides  those  who  read  with  a 
mode  of  life.  Andr6  Gide  has  been  another  such  ;  in  England, 
to  some  extent,  D.  H.  Lawrence  was  also  one.  The  Proust- 
taught  eye  learns  to  catch  a  sublimated  significance,  now  dramatic, 
now  poetic,  in  every  hour  of  everyday  life.  He  looked  for 
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reality  in  the  hidden  animating  forces  of  men  and  women,  not 
in  their  moments  of  extraordinary  experience  or  crucial  decisions. 
But  that  is  a  process  which,  coupled  with  the  Proustian  sense 
of  the  mobility  and  flux  of  the  ego,  the  deliberate  abandonment 
of  any  examination  of  morality,  the  assumption  of  a  standpoint 
of  knowledge-for-its-own-sake,  accorded  well  with  the  new 
temper  of  the  nineteen-twenties.  He  has  been  a  master,  if  not 
a  model,  to  many  novelists. 

Proust *s  mode  of  vision,  for  all  its  apparent  exactness,  was 
in  some  ways  related  to  that  spirit  of  vague  but  profound  dis¬ 
quiet  which  marked  most  of  French  fiction  between  1918  and 
1930.  It  was  the  fashionable  malady,  and  its  connection  with 
the  frustrated  romanticism  of  the  War  and  Wilsonian  idealism 
is  easy  to  trace.  In  the  Dadaistes  the  sickness  took  its  extreme 
form,  in  their  apparently  silly,  but  really  quite  significant,  denial 
of  all  accepted  validities — the  social  structure,  verbal  meaning, 
intelligence,  literature.  They  saw  an  escape  from  despair  in 
acclaiming  the  total  supremacy  of  spontaneous  inspiration,  in 
denying  realism  and  logical  intelligence.  In  the  work  of  the 
group  of  “  adventure  ”  novelists,  of  whom  Pierre  Mac  Orlan 
was  the  chief,  another  line  of  escape  was  indicated — escape 
through  wild  adventuring,  or  through  a  world  of  fantasy  which 
has  generally  been  foreign  to  the  pure  French  genius.  It  was 
followed  by  Montherlant,  by  Cocteau,  by  Morand,  by  Soupault, 
by  Crevel,  and  even  by  Duhamel,  in  books  of  very  varying 
character,  but  having  this  in  common — that  their  personages 
are  misfits  in  the  life  of  their  time,  men  to  whom  actual  life  is 
less  real  than  the  life  of  their  desires,  their  invention,  or  their 
imagination.  The  hero  of  Soupault’s  A  la  dirivey  for  instance, 
was  a  perfect  example  of  this  class,  of  “  Ze  hamletisme  de  nos 
jours  ”,  as  it  has  been  styled.  “  David  ne  pouvait  s^attacher  d 
rten.  ...  II  ignorait  volontairement  les  liens ^  les  attaches ^  les 
clairieres.  Tres  jeune^  il  comprenait  cette  impossibility  impirieuse 
comme  une  vocation.  .  .  .  Le  regard  de  ces  hommes  impitoyables 
qid  ne  peuvent  admettre  aucun  souvenir  est  semblable  a  celui  de 
ces  bites  fauves  en  cagey  regard  qui  va  plus  loin  que  le  dicor  proche 
et  qui  cherche  Id-bas  une  itendue  inconnue  et  solitaire.*^  Is  he 
not  a  pure  example  of  self-conscious,  introverted  romanticism  ? 
Does  not  that  last  sentence  ring  with  the  true  Baudelairean  echo  ? 
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III 

Turn  now  to  individuals. 

It  is  not  easy  to  choose  them,  A  few  have  been  mentioned 
in  passing,  and  the  novels  of  many  more  conspicuous  writers 
have  attracted  attention  and  left  a  mark  on  the  consciousness 
of  the  past  decade  :  Gide,  with  Les  faux  monnayeurs  and  Si 
le  grain  ne  meurt ;  Jean  Giraudoux,  with  Siegfried  et  le  Limousin  ^ 
Simon  le  Pathitique^  Bella,  Adorable  CUo  ;  Pierre  Hamp,  with 
his  documentary  pictures  of  industrial  life  ;  Valery  Larbaud, 
with  his  curious  studies  in  the  monologue  intirieur ;  Drieu  la 
Rochelle,  as  typical  as  any  of  the  generation  which  was  plunged 
into  war  at  the  university  age  ;  Jean  Giono,  with  his  simple, 
seemingly  ingenuous  pictures  of  the  primitive  peasant  life  of 
Provence  ;  Andr6  Maurois,  who,  as  a  novelist,  moved  forward 
from  his  half-playful  performances  in  the  Bramble  and  O’ Grady 
books  to  the  exquisitely  finished  Climats  and  Cercle  de  Famille  ; 
Leon  Daudet,  a  veteran,  the  greatest  living  polemical  journalist, 
who  has  turned  out  half  a  dozen  novels  still  throbbing  with  the 
vitality  of  the  furor  politicus  ;  Andr6  Malraux,  whose  elaborate 
pictures  of  revolutionary  China  (notably  Les  Conqu^rants  and 
La  Condition  Humaine)  are  surely  unrivalled  in  their  vivid 
presentation  to  the  Western  world  of  the  profound  significance 
of  the  changes  in  the  contemporary  East ;  Eugene  Dabit,  whose 
Hdtel  du  Nord,  a  study  of  a  back-street  hotel,  was  the  rally ing- 
point  of  the  so-called  populiste  school  a  few  years  ago  ;  Mauriac, 
the  most  important  of  the  Catholic  novelists,  who  can  present 
so  vividly  (his  orthodox  critics  say  so  dangerously)  the  battle  of 
the  spirit  and  the  flesh  ;  Georges  Bernanos,  who  likewise  writes, 
tempestuously  and  with  stunning  prolixity,  of  spiritual  agony, 
and  portrayed,  in  Le  Soleil  de  Satan,  a  modern  saint  with  grandeur 
and  passion. 

The  catalogue  could  be  expanded.  But  at  the  moment  I 
should  like  to  look  more  closely  at  the  work  of  two  writers  : 
one  unknown  as  a  novelist  until  his  first  book  appeared  ;  the 
other  a  dramatist  and  man  of  letters  with  twenty-five  years  of 
consistent  work  behind  him,  but  both  characteristic  of  their 
time.  The  first  is  Louis  Ferdinand  Celine,  and  the  second, 
Jules  Romains. 

Voyage  au  bout  de  la  nuit,  the  novel  with  which  Celine  abruptly 
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broke  into  the  rather  circumscribed  field  of  French  literature, 
is  one  of  those  books  which  cannot  be  labelled  and  pigeon¬ 
holed.  Even  if  it  is  opened  with  the  cautious  scepticism  which 
the  experienced  reader  tends  unconsciously  to  emanate  when 
he  notices  “  195^  Edition  ”  on  the  cover,  it  takes  the  breath 
away.  Little  is  known  of  its  author.  He  is  said  to  be  a  doctor 
in  a  Paris  suburb,  so  little  aware  of  literary  practice  that,  in 
submitting  his  vast  mass  of  manuscript,  he  offered  to  pay  for 
its  publication.  (And  in  France,  be  it  remembered,  writers  on 
the  whole  form  a  professional  corporation  more  than  they  do  in 
England.)  But,  instinctively  one  would  say,  Cdine  has  summed 
up  the  moods  and  experience  of  the  age  that  followed  the  War 
and  seems  to  precede  an  undefined  revolution,  with  more 
intensity  and  passion  than  any  comparable  writer. 

The  novel  is  as  hard  to  describe  as  to  label.  It  is  written  in 
a  style  and  language  which  to  most  foreign  readers,  and  to  many 
French  readers,  will  seem  difficult,  haphazard,  and  uncouth. 
It  is  rambling,  and,  by  all  the  accepted  rules,  ill-proportioned. 
It  is  excessively  long  ;  but  one  feels  that  Celine,  like  Pascal, 
might  retort :  “  Je  n*ai  pas  eu  le  temps  de  le  fatre  plus  court  ”. 
But  it  seizes  one’s  whole  attention,  imposes  itself  on  one’s 
imagination,  with  a  force  that  few  novels  do.  It  is  too  soon  to 
say  that  C61ine  has  written  one  of  the  enduring  masterpieces  ; 
the  strength  of  Voyage  au  bout  de  la  nuit  is  probably  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent  dependent  on  the  contemporary  mood  and 
experience  ;  it  lacks,  I  suspect,  the  essentially  timeless  quality 
of  great  fiction. 

The  story  centres  round  the  experiences,  during  and  after 
the  War,  of  a  young  man,  Bardamu  ;  and  the  first  few  pages 
hint  at,  and  then  suddenly  clinch,  the  awful  fatality  of  circum¬ 
stance  which  falls  upon  him,  and,  by  extension,  upon  his 
generation.  He  is  caught  up  in  the  machinery  of  war : 
“  J' allots  m*en  aller.  Mats  trop  tard  !  Ils  avaient  refermd  la 
porte  en  douce  derrihe  nous  les  civils.  On  etait  faits^  comme  des 
rats  ”.  And  from  that  instant  Bardamu  was  caught  in  the  most 
tragic  currents  of  our  time.  His  journey  into  the  uttermost 
places  of  misery  is  more  than  the  record  of  a  personal  experience  ; 
it  is  symbolic  of  a  disintegrating  civilization.  From  the  stricken 
areas  of  Flanders  he  escapes — into  a  lunatic  asylum  ;  from  the 
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Paris  of  the  peace  he  ventures  into  the  interior  of  Africa,  the 
obscure  agent  of  a  trading  company,  as  surely  doomed  as  any 
front-line  infantryman  ;  from  Africa  he  plunges  into  the  America 
of  Ford,  and  his  adventures  as  a  slave,  in  the  new  style,  become 
grimly  fantastic  in  chapters  which  are  perhaps  the  most  virulent 
satire  of  any  on  the  most  specious  materialism  of  our  time. 
Returning  to  France,  he  becomes  a  pitifully  ineffective  doctor, 
and  his  attempts  to  practice  in  a  squalid  faubourg  of  the  capital, 
culminating  in  his  complicity  in  crime,  enable  C61ine  to  pour 
his  corrosive  acid  on  another  cluster  of  plague-spots.  There¬ 
after  the  novel  tends  to  concentrate  more  on  the  personal  drama 
of  Bardamu  and  his  friend  Robinson  ;  but  if  it  loses  some  of  its 
universality  of  vision,  the  sense  of  drama  is  heightened,  and  the 
violent  climax  of  Robinson’s  death  is  magnificently  treated. 
As  the  imaginative  anatomy  of  a  stricken,  uncertain,  unstable 
civilization,  the  novel  is  in  its  kind  unmatched. 

Jules  Remains,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  experienced  writer, 
who  knows  exactly,  almost  too  exactly,  what  he  is  doing.  The 
development  of  his  work,  from  Mort  de  Quelqu*un  or  Les  Puissances 
de  Paris t  forward  to  the  opening  volumes  of  his  projected  series, 
Les  Hommes  de  Bonne  VolontSy  is  disciplined,  scientific,  deliberate. 
A  few  years  ago  he  published  a  trilogy — Lucienne^  Le  Dieu  des 
CorpSy  and  Quand  le  Navire  (just  published  in  an  English  version 
by  John  Rodker  :  Boriswood)^  in  which  he  analysed  with  extra¬ 
ordinary  subtlety  the  mysticism  of  the  sensual  life.  And  he 
has  now  embarked  on  a  greater  task,  one  for  which  his  earlier 
work  as  the  prophet  of  unanimisme  has  been,  he  declares,  his 
apprenticeship.  Of  this,  Les  Hommes  de  Bonne  VoUmtiy  only 
four  volumes  have  so  far  appeared — two  of  them  have  appeared 
in  English  (translated  as  Men  of  Good  Will  by  Warre  B.  Wells  : 
Lovat  Dickson) — and  he  promises  an  undetermined,  but  not 
indeterminate,  number  of  volumes  which  will  fulfil  his  purpose 
of  a  giant  novel  with  Paris  as  its  background  and  its  hero. 
Choosing  the  morning  of  October  6th,  1908,  as  the  centre,  he 
slices  a  cross-section  from  the  living  fiesh  of  the  city,  and  dissects 
its  living  nerves,  its  veins  and  arteries,  the  substance  of  its  tissue. 
Men  and  women  of  every  class  move  to  and  fro  across  the  pages, 
their  paths  impinging,  meeting,  parting  again,  in  an  intricate 
but  beautifully  controlled  pattern.  Remains,  in  the  spectacle 
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over  which  he  leans,  sees  “  myriads  of  human  activities  scattered 
in  all  directions  by  the  indifferent  forces  of  self-interest,  of 
passion,  even  of  crime  and  madness  ”,  and  apparently  destroying 
themselves  or  becoming  lost  in  the  void.  In  this  turmoil  of 
life  he  sees  a  whole,  which  looks  as  if  its  chosen  mode  of  progress 
were  ”  a  series  of  clumsy  jolts  Yet,  after  all,  in  that  confusion 
and  clash  of  wills,  there  must  surely  be  some  “  of  good  will 
And  to  extract  these,  and  by  his  art  to  muster  them,  would 
seem  to  be  his  objective.  How  far  he  will,  or  even  can,  succeed 
— who  can  say  ?  But  the  four  opening  stages  are  astonishingly 
interesting. 

And  if  only  because  of  their  ambition,  their  search  for  a  certain 
grandeur  of  conception,  the  one  instinctive,  the  other  willed 
and  almost  scientific,  these  two  novels  of  Celine  and  Romains 
have  a  special  significance.  For  they  offer  a  compensation  for 
what  the  novel  has  suffered  in  vitality  by  its  loss  of  the  element 
of  moral  conflict. 


CROWNS  IN  THE  CARIBBEAN 


By  Sir  Harry  Luke 

An  old  Irish  friend  of  mine,  by  occupation  a  Catholic 
Bishop,  once  had  for  his  cook  a  West  Indian  negro  who 
was  a  nobleman  and  possessed  a  genuine  coat-of-arms. 
The  name  of  this  sable  aristocrat  was  the  Marquis  Toujours- 
Vert ;  and  his  title  and  his  heraldic  achievement  were  alike  as 
delightful  as  they  were  authentic. 

The  succeeding  pages  will  tell,  among  other  things,  how 
such  things  could  be  and  how  the  second  largest  of  the  Antilles 
became  within  the  19th  century  the  seat  of  two  empires  and 
one  kingdom. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  i8th  century,  when  the  Revolution 
was  beginning  to  loom  large  on  the  French  horizon.  Saint 
Domingue,  as  was  then  called  the  island  discovered  by  Columbus 
and  since  1844  divided  between  the  Haitian  and  Dominican 
Republics,  was  one  of  the  richest  colonies  which  the  Old  World 
possessed  in  the  New.  The  western  or  Haitian  part,  with 
which  we  are  here  concerned,  belonged  to  the  King  of  France, 
the  eastern  part  to  the  King  of  Spain  ;  and  there  were  few 
among  the  more  valuable  of  tropical  products  which  the  island 
did  not  grow  in  abundance.  The  French  part  supported  at 
this  time  a  population  of  30,000  whites,  27,000  free  mulattoes 
and  about  half  a  million  coloured  slaves.  The  mulattoes  were 
generally  the  offspring  of  white  men  and  negresses — one  of 
these,  for  example,  was  the  father  of  Alexandre  Dumas  phe 
born  in  Haiti  in  1762 — and  the  morals  of  this  tropical  paradise 
were  distinctly  free  and  easy.  Some  curious  official  statistics 
of  1774  tell  us  that,  out  of  seven  thousand  free  coloured  women, 
no  fewer  than  five  thousand  lived  in  a  state  of  concubinage 
with  white  men.  The  whites  and  the  mulattoes — the  affranchis — 
were  mostly  planters,  the  latter  sometimes  as  wealthy  as  the 
former,  but,  while  theoretically  free,  in  a  state  of  legal  and 
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social  inferiority  to  these.  But  the  affranchis  looked  down  upon 
the  black  slaves  with  almost  as  much  contempt  as  that  with 
which  they  were  regarded  by  the  whites.  In  other  words, 
they  were  hated  by  white  and  black  alike. 

In  1789  came  the  fail  of  the  Bastille,  and  the  passions  which 
that  event  released  in  France  were  echoed  in  Saint  Domingue. 
The  mulattoes  demanded  full  civil  rights,  which  were  given 
them  by  the  National  Convention  in  1791,  only  to  be  with¬ 
drawn  directly  afterwards.  Then  the  slaves  in  the  plantations 
rose  against  the  French,  and  the  disappointed  mulattoes  cast 
their  lot  in  with  them.  After  several  years  of  chaos  some  sort 
of  order  was  restored  from  an  unexpected  direction,  namely, 
at  the  hands  of  a  black  slave,  one  of  the  finest  characters  that 
the  negro  race  has  produced.  Fran9ois  Domingue  Toussaint, 
afterwards  known  as  VOuverture^  the  “  Opening  ”,  because  of 
his  success  on  one  occasion  in  opening  a  gap  in  the  ranks  of 
the  enemy,  was  a  small,  middle-aged,  sickly  negro  slave  when 
the  trouble  broke  out.  He  had  been  treated  kindly  by  his 
white  master,  and  he  repaid  this  kindness  with  a  practical 
gratitude.  When  the  slaves  rebelled  against  their  owners  he 
saved  his  master’s  family  and  property  before  he  went  to  join 
the  insurgents.  And  this  unlikely  little  man  was  to  develop 
military  talents  which  extorted  for  him  from  the  French  the 
position  of  Governor- General  for  life  of  Saint  Domingue,  and 
made  him  sufficiently  formidable  to  arouse  the  jealousy  and 
anxiety  of  Bonaparte,  then  First  Consul.  It  was  Toussaint’s 
aim  to  win  emancipation  for  his  people,  but  always  in  under¬ 
standing  with  and  loyalty  to  the  French.  For  it  was  France 
that  had  given  utterance  to  the  principles  of  liberty,  equality, 
and  fraternity  which  he  wanted  his  countrymen  to  share  ;  and, 
although  he  could  have  proclaimed  the  independence  of  the 
island,  he  refused  to  cast  off  his  allegiance  to  the  country  which 
he  regarded  as  the  source  of  freedom.  Bonaparte,  suspicious, 
unwilling  to  tolerate  authority  other  than  his  own  even  in  a 
black  colony,  decided  to  reduce  it  to  implicit  obedience  and  to 
restore  slavery.  Years  afterwards,  in  St.  Helena,  he  spoke  of 
Saint  Domingue  as  the  greatest  blunder  of  his  career  ;  but  at 
the  time  he  thought  otherwise.  In  1802  he  despatched  his 
own  brother-in-law.  General  Leclerc,  the  husband  of  his  sister 
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Pauline,  to  Saint  Domingue  at  the  head  of  a  force  of  25,000  men, 
with  orders  to  bring  the  blacks  to  heel  if  they  would  not  go 
quietly  back  to  their  masters  ;  and  Pauline  accompanied  the 
expedition.  She  thought  of  it  as  a  pleasant  little  holiday  in  the 
Spanish  Main  which  would  soon  be  over,  but  might  be  diverting 
while  it  lasted.  So  she  danced  and  flirted  in  the  palace  that 
had  been  built  for  her  at  Cap-Fran9ois,  while  Leclerc  alternately 
bullied  and  cajoled  the  blacks.  But  poor  Leclerc  was  no  match 
either  for  the  negroes  or  the  climate.  Having  failed  to  reduce 
the  former  to  submission  he  proposed  terms  which  Toussaint 
accepted,  relying  on  promises  that  there  was  to  be  no  more 
slavery  and  that  there  would  be  passed  a  law  guaranteeing 
freedom  to  all.  No  sooner  had  he  laid  down  his  arms  than  he 
was  seized  and  sent  to  France,  where  he  died  in  a  bleak  prison 
cell  in  the  Jura  without  having  been  tried  or  even  charged. 
But  four  months  earlier  Leclerc  had  died,  too,  had  died  in 
Haiti  of  yellow  fever,  and  Pauline  brought  his  body  back  to 
France  to  receive  the  burial  of  a  hero  in  the  Pantheon.  She 
did  not  mourn  him  long.  Very  soon  she  ceased  to  be  the 
bourgeoise  Madame  Leclerc,  to  blossom  out  as  the  leading 
SUgante  of  the  day,  as  the  Princess  Borghese  renowned  for  her 
classic  beauty,  for  the  boldness  of  her  decolletages  and  for  the 
number  of  her  lovers. 

Toussaint  I’Ouverture  had  had  two  active  helpers,  both 
slave-born  like  himself,  Jean  Jacques  Dessalines  and  Henry 
Christophe.  Dessalines  now  assumed  the  leadership  of  the 
blacks,  who  were  seething  with  fury  at  Toussaint ’s  treatment, 
and  renewed  the  struggle  with  such  effect  that  in  November,  1803, 
the  French  evacuated  the  island  and  never  returned.  Then 
came  Bonaparte’s  proclamation  in  May,  1804,  as  Emperor  of 
the  French,  which  put  ideas  into  the  head  of  the  negro  General. 
Dessalines,  as  we  shall  see  later,  had  no  sense  of  the  ludicrous, 
and  in  October  of  the  same  year  he  had  himself  crowned  as 
Emperor  of  Haiti  (he  had  replaced  the  white  man’s  name  of 
Saint  Domingue  by  the  aboriginal  name  of  Haiti),  and  became 
the  founder  of  the  first  monarchy  in  the  New  World  since  the 
days  of  the  Aztecs  and  the  Incas. 

The  flag  of  Haiti  is  red  and  blue.  It  had  originally  been  the 
French  tricolor  of  red,  white  and  blue,  symbolizing  in  the  eyes 
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of  the  islanders  the  union  of  blacks,  whites  and  mulattoes. 
Dessalines  tore  out  the  white  to  mark  the  end  of  white  authority, 
but  that  was  his  last  popular  act.  He  had  given  proof  hitherto, 
certainly,  of  great  personal  bravery  ;  his  advent  to  power  proved 
him  to  be  a  bloodthirsty  tyrant  with  no  ability  and  with  nothing 
but  physical  courage  to  compensate  for  the  cruelty  of  an  un¬ 
lettered  savage.  He  decreed  that  all  Frenchmen  still  in  Haiti 
were  to  be  killed,  and,  despite  the  protests  of  Henry  Christophe 
and  others,  he  saw  to  it  that  the  order  was  carried  out.  On 
October  8th,  1804,  he  was  crowned  on  the  Champ  de  Mars  of 
Port-au-Prince  as  the  Emperor  Jean  Jacques  I,  and,  if  he  was 
five  months  behind  Bonaparte  in  assuming  the  Imperial  dignity, 
he  was  two  months  ahead  of  him  in  placing  a  crown  upon  his 
head.  A  new  Constitution  was  now  issued.  It  declared  the 
Empire  of  Haiti  to  be  free,  sovereign  and  independent  and 
proclaimed  for  ever  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  the  equality 
of  rank  ;  it  disqualified  all  whites  except  naturalized  Haitians 
from  owning  property,  and  applied  the  generic  name  of  black — 
“  noir  ” — to  all  Haitian  subjects  irrespective  of  their  colour. 
The  Empire  was  divided  into  ten  military  districts,  each  com- 
maded  by  a  General ;  each  General  was  under  the  direct  orders 
of  the  Head  of  the  State,  who  besides  being  Emperor  was  also 
Commander-in-Chief.  No  one,  declared  the  Constitution,  was 
worthy  of  the  status  of  Haitian  unless  he  was  a  good  father,  a 
good  son,  a  good  husband,  and  a  good  soldier. 

To  the  new  Emperor  and  to  his  wife  was  given  the  style  of 
Majesty,  and  their  persons  were  declared  inviolable.  The 
crown  was  elective,  but  the  Emperor  had  the  right  to  select  his 
successor  from  a  list  of  candidates  to  be  drawn  up.  A  life 
pension  was  assigned  to  the  Empress  during  widowhood,  as  well 
as  to  such  of  the  Emperor’s  children  as  were  recognized  by  him  ; 
the  sons  of  the  Sovereign  had  to  pass  through  all  ranks  of  the 
army.  Any  Emperor  who  should  try  to  create  anything  in  the 
nature  of  a  personal  bodyguard  was  to  be  regarded  as  ipso  facto 
at  war  with  the  nation  and  deposed. 

Excellent  prescriptions,  no  doubt,  many  of  these,  but  they 
were  not  always  obeyed,  and  they  were  not  always  liked.  No 
one  objected  to  one  Empress  ;  on  the  other  hand  the  taxpayers 
resented  having  to  support  a  score  or  so  of  the  Emperor’s  con- 
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cubines.  Many  wanted  the  institution  of  titles  ;  Dessalines 
replied  that  he  intended  to  be  the  only  noble  in  the  country. 
It  was  all  very  well  to  give  official  prestige  to  the  designation 
“  noir  ”,  but  mulattoes  who  were  nearly  white  did  not  really 
care  to  be  called  black.  And  after  a  while  the  Emperor,  who  at 
first  directed  his  ferocity  solely  against  the  French,  became 
more  capricious  as  he  became  more  bloodthirsty.  Without 
accusation  or  trial  he  would  order  the  death  of  his  coloured 
subjects  and  even  his  officers,  and  soon  his  people  regarded  him 
with  terror.  And,  what  was  almost  worse,  they  now  began  to 
laugh  at  him  as  well,  for  this  stockily  built,  ungainly  black, 
who  could  undoubtedly  ride  a  horse  but  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  suddenly  conceived  the  strange  ambition  to  dance  and 
the  hallucination  that  he  could  do  so.  His  imported  dancing 
masters  had  to  teach  him  the  intricacies  of  the  minuet,  his 
subjects  had  to  applaud  the  performance.  So  it  was  not  long 
before  they  made  up  their  minds  that,  what  with  his  tyrannies, 
his  incompetence  and  his  pirouetting,  they  could  bear  with  him 
no  longer.  Two  years  almost  to  the  day  after  his  coronation 
they  rose  against  him  and  killed  him,  and  so  ended  the  first 
Empire  of  Haiti. 

The  Empire  had  not  been  popular.  A  Republic  was  now 
proclaimed,  and  at  the  end  of  December,  two  months  and  ten 
days  after  the  death  of  Jean  Jacques,  Henry  Christophe  was 
elected  President  for  four  years.  And  with  Henry  Christophe 
we  come  to  one  of  the  most  remarkable  negroes,  perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  negro,  who  has  ever  lived. 

Henry  Christophe  was  bom  a  slave  of  pure  black  slave  parents 
in  one  of  the  British  West  Indies,  some  say  in  Grenada,  others, 
pointing  to  his  name,  in  the  island  that  is  now  called  St.  Kitts 
and  was  then  St.  Christopher.  When  he  was  seven  he  was 
apprenticed  to  a  mason  who  worked  on  his  owner’s  plantation. 
When  he  was  twelve  he  ran  away  to  Haiti,  where  he  was  sold 
as  a  personal  servant  to  a  French  naval  officer.  When  he  was 
forty-four  he  was  a  crowned  king,  and  before  he  was  fifty-three 
he  was  dead,  after  having  created,  on  the  top  of  a  mountain 
peak  three  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  what  one  of  his  bio¬ 
graphers*  has  called  “  a  fortress  larger  and  more  massive  than 
♦  J.  W.  Vandercook,  Black  Majesty. 
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the  Tower  of  London  ....  the  most  impressive  structure  ever 
conceived  by  a  negro’s  brain  or  executed  by  black  hands  in  all  the 
world  in  the  tens  of  thousands  of  years  of  the  race’s  history  ”. 

The  French  had  gone  in  1803,  but  there  was  no  knowing, 
with  a  restless  master  like  Napoleon,  that  they  might  not  want 
to  return  ;  and  a  Republic,  thought  Christophe  and  his  advisers, 
or  rather,  two  Republics — for  the  mulatto  Potion,  Henry’s  rival, 
had  established  himself  as  President  in  the  southern  part  of 
Haiti — were  an  exhibition  of  weakness  and  an  invitation  to  the 
French  to  attempt  to  come  back.  A  kingdom,  if  possible  a 
united  kingdom,  would  look  better  and  discourage  any  ideas  of 
reconquest.  Moreover,  Henry  Christophe  was,  unlike  Dessa- 
lines,  an  administrator  of  exceptional  resource  and  ingenuity, 
and,  with  the  additional  authority  of  a  crown,  could  do  much, 
it  was  thought,  to  make  the  independence  of  Haiti  permanent. 
So  in  March,  1811,  the  Council  of  State  made  him  a  monarch, 
but  they  did  not  make  him  an  Emperor.  That  would  have  been 
too  reminiscent  of  the  hated  Dessalines,  of  the  hated  Bonaparte. 
Haiti  was  erected  into  a  kingdom,  and  Christophe  became 
King  Henry  I. 

Among  the  minor  curiosities  of  historical  literature  is  a  volume 
published  in  1811  at  Cap-Fran9ois,  now  become  Cap-Henry, 
by  P.  Roux,  Imprimeur  du  Roi.  The  book  is  by  one  of  King 
Henry’s  newly  ennobled  subjects,  the  Count  de  la  Limonade, 
and  it  is  entitled  :  Relation  des  glorieux  Svenements  qui  ont  porte 
leurs  Majestis  royales  sur  le  tr6ne  d'Hayti,  suivie  de  Vhistoire  du 
couronnementy  et  du  sacre  du  roi  Henry  ler  et  de  la  reine  Marie 
Louise.  It  is  dedicated  to  “  Monseigneur  Victor  Henry,  Prince 
Royal  d’Hayti  ”.  The  publication  of  this  book  was  soon  followed 
by  that  of  the  Almanack  Royal  d^Hayti^  which  gives  us  the  fullest 
information  concerning  the  Court  and  Government  of  the  new 
King.  Beginning,  as  is  customary,  with  the  Calendar  for  the 
year  and  proceeding  to  the  days  of  the  Patron  Saints  of  the 
parishes  of  the  kingdom,  the  seven  national  holidays  and  the  royal 
anniversaries,  it  brings  the  reader  by  way  of  an  essay  on  the 
characteristics  of  Haitian  administration  to  the  section  entitled 
the  “  Red  Book  ”,  which  deals,  as  such  works  still  do,  with  the 
nobility  and  gentry  and  social  organization.  The  first  chapter 
of  the  Red  Book,  headed  ‘‘  The  Royal  Family  ”,  furnishes  the 
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usual  particulars  regarding  His  Majesty  King  Henry,  Her 
Majesty  Queen  Marie  Louise  and  the  four  royal  children.  The 
second  chapter  gives  the  names  and  titles  of  the  great  Officers 
of  State,  of  the  Colonel- General  of  the  Haitian  Guard,  of  the 
Grand  Marshal  of  the  Court,  of  the  Minister  and  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  the  Archbishop,  the  King’s  Grand 
Almoner  and  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Ceremonies.  The  third 
chapter  is  devoted  to  the  nobility,  which  consists,  in  addition 
to  the  Princes  of  the  Blood  Royal,  of  three  Princes  of  the  King¬ 
dom,  8  Dukes,  20  Counts,  37  Barons  and  ii  Knights.  The 
fourth  chapter  treats  of  the  Royal  residences  and  enumerates 
nine  palaces  and  eight  castles.  One  of  these  is  called  “  le 
Chateau  des  Delices  de  la  Reine  ”.  Here  are  to  be  found,  too,  the 
Chamberlains,  the  Secretaries,  the  Librarians,  the  Pages,  the 
Governors  of  the  Palaces,  the  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in 
Ordinary.  We  learn  that  the  King’s  military  establishment 
consisted  of  a  General  Staff,  a  battery  of  Horse  Artillery,  two 
companies  of  Body  Guards,  three  squadrons  of  Light  Horse 
and  a  regiment  of  infantry.  Then  follow  chapters  on  the 
Councils  of  State  and  on  the  Royal  Military  Order  of  St.  Henry 
which  the  King  established  on  his  assumption  of  the  crown. 

The  Church  has  a  chapter  to  itself.  The  Roman  Catholic 
religion  is  the  only  one  officially  recognized  and  publicly  practised 
in  the  kingdom.  The  Archbishop  has  a  Cathedral  Chapter,  a 
seminary  and  a  college,  and  three  archiepiscopal  palaces.  The 
three  Bishops  have  each  a  Chapter  and  a  seminary  endowed 
with  revenues  from  the  State.  Attached  to  the  King’s  Palace 
of  Sans  Souci,  of  which  more  hereafter,  is  “  VSglise  royale  et 
paroissiale  de  Sans  Souci  ”. 

Henry  thought  of  everything. 

Chapter  IX,  consisting  of  57  pages  and  headed  “  Military 
Organization  of  the  Kingdom  ”,  contains  a  list  of  the  senior 
officers  of  the  land  and  sea  forces.  The  land  forces  are  com¬ 
posed  of  50  battalions  ;  the  latter  has  two  Vice-Admirals,  two 
chefs  de  division ^  two  Post  Captains,  four  Commanders  and  so 
forth. 

Chapter  X  gives  a  list  of  the  officers  of  the  Treasury,  the 
supervisors  of  public  gardens,  water- works  and  forests,  the 
administrators  of  the  Royal  Mint,  the  inspectors  of  weights  and 
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measures,  and  is  followed  by  chapters  on  the  Judicial  system, 
the  Posts  and  Public  Instruction.  And  the  end  is  not  yet, 
for  in  Chapter  XIV,  under  the  heading  Beaux-ArtSy  we  have 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  and  His  Majesty’s  Court  Painters. 
So  much  organization,  so  much  detail ;  and  all  in  so  short  a 
time.  We  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  Chapter  XV  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  actors  of  the  Theatre  Royal  and  that  the  last 
part  of  the  book  relates  at  length  the  etiquette  of  the  Court  in 
all  its  manifold  activities. 

One  of  Henry  Christophe’s  earliest  royal  acts  was  the  pro¬ 
mulgation  of  the  Code  Henry  ;  and  mockers  have  said  that  the 
Code  Henry  began  as  follows  : — 

“  Article  i. — No  one  shall  appear  at  Court  except  in  uniform. 

“  Article  2. — No  two  uniforms  shall  be  alike.” 

There  is  just  enough  truth  in  this  gibe  to  make  it  not  altogether 
an  invention.  There  was  much  about  the  King’s  Court  to 
justify  an  easy  laugh,  as  he  himself  knew  well.  Count  of  Limon- 
ade  and  Duke  of  Marmelade  are  titles  that  must  evoke  a  smile 
even  from  those  who  are  aware  that  they  were  taken  from 
Haitian  townships  which  had  received  those  names  from  the 
French.  Henry  Christophe  knew  what  his  people  lacked  and 
what  they  needed  :  industry,  dignity,  self-respect,  the  power 
to  carry  an  undertaking  to  completion ;  we  should  call  it,  for 
want  of  a  more  explicit  term,  efficiency.  He  set  himself,  as 
Mussolini  set  himself  a  century  later,  to  change  the  psychology 
of  a  nation,  and  he  knew  that,  however  long  he  might  live,  his 
time  would  be  all  too  short  for  the  purpose.  He  was  always  in  a 
hurry,  and  he  worked  overtime  in  trying  to  force  some  part 
of  his  pulsating,  dynamic  energy  into  every  one  of  his  people. 
He  made  them  work,  he  made  them  prosperous,  he  made  himself 
and  his  kingdom  rich.  The  soil  could  produce  anything  if 
only  it  were  exploited.  Henry  saw  to  it  that  it  was.  In  a  single 
year  his  driving  force  had  brought  it  about  that  one  of  his  ports 
alone  exported  20,000,000  lbs.  of  coffee,  5,000,000  lbs.  of  cocoa, 
4,000,000  lbs.  of  cotton,  while  his  own  plantations  produced, 
also  in  a  year,  10,000,000  lbs.  of  sugar.  The  kingdom,  bankrupt 
when  Henry  assumed  power,  now  became  self-supporting. 
It  was  not  sufficient  for  the  country  to  produce  ;  it  was  necessary 
to  create  a  currency  and  a  system  of  credit.  Now  of  the  wild 
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products  of  the  country  the  one  most  necessary  to  the  islanders 
was  the  gourd,  which  grew  abundantly  and  not  only  provided 
free  food  but  receptacles  and  utensils  of  every  sort  that  were 
made  from  the  dried  rind.  As  the  new  crop  was  about  to  ripen 
Henry  suddenly  ordained  that  every  gourd  was  the  property 
of  the  State,  and  before  long  a  quarter  of  a  million  gourds  were 
brought  in,  and  the  King  put  upon  each  a  value  of  20  sous.  By 
this  time  the  valuable  coffee  crop  was  ready  ;  and,  when  the 
farmers  brought  in  their  berries,  Henry  bought  them  at  the 
current  rate,  but  paid  for  them  in  gourds,  which  the  peasants 
were  now  beginning  to  need.  He  then  sold  the  coffee  to  the 
foreign  merchants  for  gold  and  thus  created  a  stable  currency, 
of  which  the  unit  was  called,  and  is  still  called,  a  gourde.  Nor 
was  this  all.  The  King  caused  a  weaving  factory  to  be  built 
and  equipped  by  experts  from  England,  and  enabled  his  dominions 
to  dispense  with  importing  cotton  cloth.  His  kingdom  was 
regarded  by  the  England  of  the  Regency  and  by  Europe  in  general 
as  a  serious  and  remarkable  phenomenon,  and  a  sufficient  number 
of  Englishmen  settled  in  this  thriving,  teeming  tropical  paradise 
to  necessitate  the  establishment  of  a  well-found  English  club. 
The  Code  Henry,  if  it  did  not  lay  down  in  literal  truth  that  no 
two  uniforms  were  to  be  alike,  did  lay  down  that  every  adult 
Haitian,  man  and  woman,  must  work. 

“  The  following  hours  of  work  ”,  it  decreed,  “  are  irrevocably 
established  :  from  daylight  to  8  o’clock,  then  one  hour’s  pause 
for  breakfast  on  the  spot ;  from  9  to  12,  then  two  hours’  rest ; 
from  2  p.m.  until  nightfall  ”. 

What  motive  force,  in  addition  to  constant  driving,  did  Henry 
devise  to  make  his  lazy,  happy-go-lucky  subjects  toil,  while 
to  the  south  of  him,  in  the  Republic  ruled  by  his  rival,  the 
mulatto  Potion,  the  people  were  allowed  to  be  idle  and  en¬ 
couraged  to  denounce  the  activity  enforced  by  Henry  as  the 
rankest  slavery  ? 

The  answer  is  to  be  sought  in  the  three  Princes,  the  eight 
Dukes,  twenty  Counts,  thirty-seven  Barons  and  eleven  Knights — 
all  hereditary — whom  Henry  had  created  in  time  to  grace  his 
coronation.  Once  a  week,  on  Thursdays,  he  held  his  Court  in 
the  Palace  of  Sans  Souci,  which  he  had  built  above  the  little 
town  of  Milot  and  had  made  what  was  then  believed  to  be  the 
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finest  mansion  in  the  New  World.  On  Thursday  mornings  he 
received  the  commons  in  audience,  and  any  of  his  subjects  could 
have  access  to  him.  In  the  afternoons  it  was  the  turn  of  the 
nobles,  and  the  nobles  incurred  the  King’s  heavy  displeasure  if 
they  failed  to  attend.  Henry  knew  that  to  save  his  Court  from 
degenerating  into  the  rankest  opira  bouffe  he  must  insist  on  an 
etiquette  of  unbending  strictness.  The  Official  Order  of  the 
Court,  fully  set  out,  as  we  know,  in  the  Red  Book,  was  detailed, 
and  it  was  rigidly  enforced.  “  The  footstool  ”,  it  declared,  “  is 
assigned  to  Princes  and  Princesses  and  Dukes  and  Duchesses  ; 
the  folding-chair  is  assigned  to  Counts  and  Countesses,  Barons 
and  Baronesses,  Knights  and  their  ladies  ”.  The  King  and 
Queen  sat  on  thrones  on  a  raised  dais,  flanked  by  the  dignitaries 
of  the  Court,  while  the  nobles  and  their  consorts  faced  them 
on  their  folding-chairs,  ranged  in  a  semi-circle.  For  each 
degree  of  the  nobility  a  special  uniform  was  devised,  and  its 
correctness  to  the  last  button  was  mercilessly  insisted  upon. 
Every  successive  year’s  Official  Order  imposed  a  different 
uniform,  requiring  more  costly  materials  and  more  elaborate 
decoration  ;  and  here  we  have  the  truth  underlying  the  jest 
that  I  have  quoted.  And  here,  too,  we  have  the  means  devised 
by  the  ingenious  Henry  to  make  his  people  work.  His  nobility 
was  feudal  because  his  nobles  were  landowners.  His  nobles 
loved  to  show  themselves  in  their  cocked  hats  and  gold  lace 
and  ivory-hilted  swords.  But  these  things  are  expensive, 
especially  if  they  have  to  be  changed  every  year.  So  the  land- 
owners,  who  were  compelled  to  support  the  aged  and  infirm 
among  their  cultivators,  were  required  to  provide  for  them 
medical  attendance  at  their  own  expense  and  were  forbidden 
to  eject  any  cultivator  on  the  pretext  of  illness  or  infirmity,  had 
to  make  the  best  of  their  lands  to  support  their  dearly  prized 
dignities.  Moreover,  neglect  of  their  lands  and  dependents  was 
liable  to  result  in  the  dreadful  penalty  of  their  reduction  to  the 
ranks  of  the  common  labourers.  In  other  words,  the  Haitians’ 
vanity  and  love  of  ceremonial  were  canalized  by  Henry  into  the 
power  that  worked  the  dynamo  of  productivity  and  social  service. 
No  small  achievement  on  the  part  of  a  negro  slave. 

England  was  Haiti’s  best  customer,  and  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment.  thought  it  would  not  be  a  bad  thing  if  the  Naval 
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Cominander-in-Chicf  in  the  West  Indies,  Admiral  Sir  Home 
Popham,  were  to  pay  a  visit  to  Haiti  to  report  at  first  hand  how 
things  were  really  faring  in  the  island.  Henry  treated  the 
j  Admiral  well ;  there  was  no  hitch  in  the  protocol,  and  on  the 

‘  day  after  his  arrival  there  was  a  review  of  the  household  troops. 

!  The  Admiral  had  previously  been  to  the  Republic  in  the  south 

and  had  told  his  host  that  Potion’s  army  was  not  to  be  despised. 
Henry  was  determined  that  at  least  an  equally  reassuring 
account  of  his  own  forces  should  reach  London.  So  for  the 
whole  afternoon  his  men,  magnificently  built,  magnificently 
uniformed,  passed  before  the  King  and  the  Admiral  in  apparently 
unending  numbers  ;  and  Popham  thought  he  must  have  seen 
at  least  30,000  of  them.  He  did  not  know  that  he  had  seen 
exactly  one  thousand,  who  thirty  times  had  changed  their 
uniform.  It  may  or  may  not  have  been  wise  to  deceive  the 
Admiral,  but  at  all  events  the  staff  work  was  good. 

Henry  neglected  nothing.  Unable  to  do  more  than  write 
his  own  name,  he  saw  to  it  that  his  children  did  not  suffer  from 
the  same  disability.  One  of  the  wisest  and  most  trusted  of  his 
advisers,  a  mulatto  named  Pompey  Valentin,  whom  he  created 
Baron  de  Vastey,  was  tutor  to  the  Prince  Royal  Victor  Henry  ; 
two  elderly  maiden  ladies  were  imported  from  Philadelphia  to 
instruct  their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Princesses  Amethyst  and 
Ath^naire  ;  Henry’s  Scottish  physician.  Dr.  Duncan  Stewart, 
was  made  Professor  of  Medicine  in  the  Royal  College.  But 
after  “  L ’Homme  ” — ^the  Man — as  he  was  affectionately  called 
by  his  subjects,  had  been  King  for  some  years  he  began  to 
concentrate  more  and  more  on  the  great  castle  of  La  Ferri^re 
which  he  was  building  on  the  sharp  summit  of  a  mountain 
above  Sans  Souci.  All  the  resources  of  the  State,  all  the  man¬ 
power  of  its  people  went  into  this  gigantic  fortress,  which  was 
to  be  the  citadel  of  his  kingdom  against  a  return  of  the  French, 
the  citadel  of  his  dynasty  against  enemies  at  home.  It  was 
designed  to  accommodate  a  garrison  of  10,000  men,  it  was  armed 
with  365  cannon,  it  had  treasure-chambers,  cisterns,  powder- 
magazines  and  dungeons  ;  above  all,  it  was  designed  to  be  the 
greatest  physical  achievement  of  the  negro  race,  the  feat  whereby 
his  people  could  win  their  amour  propre  and  could  lose,  as  we 
should  say  today,  their  inferiority  complex.  Alas,  as  it  was 
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the  Spanish  canker  that  killed  Napoleon,  so  was  La  Ferri^re 
the  canker  that  killed  Henry,  for,  try  as  he  would,  he  could  not 
make  his  people  love  work  for  its  own  sake,  especially  with 
Potion’s  Republicans  in  the  south  ever  urging  that  the  regime 
in  the  kingdom  was  more  oppressive  than  the  slavery  of  the 
French.  One  of  the  King’s  most  powerful  Generals,  Richard, 
Duke  of  Marmelade,  incurred  the  King’s  displeasure  one  day 
and  was  made  to  work  on  the  citadel  as  a  labourer  for  three 
months.  The  Duke  bided  his  time,  but  swore  to  be  revenged. 
His  opportunity  came  earlier  than  he  expected.  Henry  never 
slept  for  more  than  five  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four,  and  worked 
at  high  pressure  during  the  rest.  One  Sunday,  while  hearing 
mass — the  year  was  1820 — he  had  a  stroke,  and  with  the  power 
over  his  body  went  the  power  over  his  people,  dominated  as 
they  had  been  by  the  physical  vitality  of  the  man.  All  their 
pent-up  resentment  at  the  work  that  Henry  had  made  them 
do,  at  the  harshnesses  of  his  later  years,  all  the  longing  to  share 
the  dolce  far  niente  of  Potion’s  subjects  in  the  south  overran 
the  country  like  wildfire.  The  King’s  troops  abandoned  him, 
and  Henry,  magnificent  to  the  last,  shot  himself  with  a  golden 
bullet  prepared  for  some  such  emergency  as  this. 

The  Prince  Royal,  Victor  Henry,  was  killed  by  the  revolu¬ 
tionaries,  determined  not  to  leave  the  only  male  of  the  dynasty 
alive.  They  need  not  have  troubled  ;  Monseigneur  was  arrogant 
and  fat  and  could  never  have  continued  his  father’s  work. 
Henry’s  devoted  wife  and  daughters  were  allowed  to  leave  the 
island,  and  poor  Queen  Marie  Louise,  the  last  to  die,  lived  till 
1850.  The  three  ladies  sought  refuge  abroad  in  the  consolations 
of  religion  and  are  buried,  of  all  places  in  the  world,  at  Pisa. 

If  the  first  Emperor  of  the  French  fired  the  first  Emperor 
of  Haiti  with  imperial  ambitions,  the  second  Emperor  of  the 
French  followed,  doubtless  unconsciously,  a  precedent  set  by 
the  second  Emperor  of  Haiti.  When  Napoleon  III  ascended 
the  throne  in  1852  it  was  from  the  position  of  President  of  the 
French  Republic ;  similarly,  three  years  previously  Faustin 
Soulouque,  President  of  the  Haitian  Republic,  had  become  the 
Emperor  Faustin  I. 

After  the  death  of  Kin^  Henry,  which  followed  two  years 
upon  that  of  Potion,  Haiti  enjoyed  the  longest  period  of  tran- 
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quillity  it  has  known.  The  Republican  regime  was  re-established, 
and  for  nearly  twenty-five  years  the  power  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  prudent  President  Boyer,  who  not  only  united  the  north 
and  south,  but  for  a  time,  also,  the  eastern  part  of  the  island 
under  one  rule.  And  Boyer  did  something  equally  important. 
He  negotiated  a  treaty  with  France  whereby,  against  payment 
by  Haiti  of  an  indemnity  for  the  confiscation  of  the  property 
of  the  French  planters,  Haiti’s  independence  was  formally  and 
finally  recognized  by  its  former  masters.  But  a  quarter  of  a 
century  of  government  by  the  same  man,  however  wise,  was 
as  much  as  the  volatile,  excitable  and  easily  moved  Haitians 
could  endure.  In  1843  Boyer  was  forced  to  abdicate  and  took 
refuge  in  Jamaica ;  and  there  followed  in  rapid  succession 
President  after  President,  of  whom  one  alone,  Rich6,  has  left  a 
good  reputation.  Among  the  least  edifying  of  this  crowd  of 
brutal,  greedy  and  ignorant  negro  generals  was  Faustin  Soulouque, 
formerly  an  officer  of  the  Guard,  whom  the  Ministers  of  his 
predecessor  made  President  in  1847  in  the  hope  that  he  would 
prove  a  docile  instrument  in  their  hands.  But  they  had  mistaken 
their  man.  Soulouque,  who  had  quite  different  intentions, 
organized  a  coup  d'Stat  against  them  and,  after  the  resultant 
massacre,  directed  also  against  the  mulattoes  in  general,  pro¬ 
claimed  himself  Emperor  under  the  title  of  Faustin  I.  To 
satisfy  his  supporters  the  new  Emperor  created  a  fresh  crop 
of  nobles  and  dispensed  titles  with  a  lavish  hand.  Four  Princes 
and  no  fewer  than  fifty-nine  Dukes  headed  the  new  aristocracy, 
more  numerous  by  far  than  that  of  Henry.  Counts  and  Barons 
followed  in  profusion,  and  Marquises  now  made  their  appear¬ 
ance  for  the  first  time  in  this  Caribbean  Peerage.  It  is  from 
the  era  of  Faustin  that  the  noble  family  of  Toujours-Vert, 
alluded  to  at  the  beginning  of  this  narrative,  derives  the  blueness 
of  its  blood. 

Faustin  took  time  to  prepare  for  his  coronation,  which  was 
not  celebrated  until  1852.  But,  like  so  many  other  things,  it 
doubtless  improved  with  keeping.  It  cost  no  less  than  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  francs,  and  50,000  francs  were  paid  for 
the  Imperial  Crown.  Faustin  had  even  the  satisfaction  of 
another  little  massacre  to  mark  the  occasion  :  there  was  some 
talk  of  a  conspiracy  against  the  Lord’s  Anointed,  which  led  to 
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the  execution  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  Haiti  and  of  an  unhappy 
noble  named  Prince  Bobo. 

Sir  Spencer  St.  John,  for  some  years  British  Minister  in 
Haiti,  gives  a  pleasant  account  of  how  the  Emperor  was  married. 
When  he  was  still  a  Captain  in  the  Presidential  Guard  he  became 
enamoured  of  a  handsome  negress  who  was  living  with  one  of 
his  own  privates.  So  he  sent  a  sergeant  to  point  out  to  the 
private  how  suitable  it  would  be  if  he  resigned  the  lady  to  his 
superior  officer.  The  private  knew  his  place  too  well  to  make 
any  objection,  and  the  transfer  duly  took  place.  Apparently 
no  ill-feeling  was  caused  by  the  affair  because,  when  the  lady 
became  Empress,  she  would  often  send  her  former  companion 
to  the  Imperial  kitchen  to  enjoy  a  good  substantial  meal.  Her 
daughter  by  this  amenable  gentleman  was  subsequently  adopted 
by  the  Emperor  and  enjoyed  considerable  popularity  in  Haitian 
society  as  the  Princess  Olive. 

There  had  certainly  been  greatness  about  Henry.  There 
had  been  an  element  of  greatness,  too,  in  Jean  Jacques  Dessa- 
lines,  without  whose  violent  ferocity  there  might  have  been  no 
Haitian  independence.  But  there  was  nothing  great  about  the 
third  and  last  Haitian  to  wear  a  crown.  His  reign  of  ten  years 
was  mainly  a  succession  of  wars  with  San  Domingo,  financial 
mismanagement  and  wholesale  executions.  At  the  end  of  it 
all  eyes  turned  towards  the  mulatto  General  Geffrard  as  being 
the  only  man  capable  of  restoring  good  government.  After  some 
hesitation  Geffrard  escaped  from  Port-au-Prince  and  proclaimed 
the  Emperor’s  deposition.  Faustin  marched  against  him  but 
his  army  melted  away  ;  and,  realizing  that  he  had  lost  the 
country’s  support,  he  took  refuge  with  the  French  Minister. 
But  so  incensed  were  the  populace  against  him  that  they 
threatened  to  defy  even  the  sanctity  of  a  foreign  Legation  and 
to  kill  Faustin  and  his  friends,  and  would  have  done  so — for 
the  Haitian  Guard  was  completely  apathetic — but  for  the  timely 
arrival  of  a  British  transport  happening  to  have  some  gunners 
on  board.  These  the  British  Consul-General,  Byron,  induced 
to  land  ;  the  Emperor  was  placed  on  board  the  transport  and 
embarked  for  Jamaica  ;  and  thus  ingloriously  ended  monarchy 
in  Haiti.  Not  that  Haiti  fared  much  better  even  then.  Its 
history  continued  to  be  that  dreary  succession  of  revolutions 
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and  counter-revolutions,  of  coups  d'^tats  and  massacres,  which 
led  a  British  diplomatist  accredited  to  the  Republic  to  exclaim 
one  day  :  “  Curses  on  Christopher  Columbus.  If  only  he  had 
never  discovered  America  I  should  not  be  here  !  ”  Even  when 
the  present  writer  set  eyes  on  the  island  in  the  early  years  of 
this  century  things  were  much  the  same.  A  gigantic  negro 
General  named  Alexis  Nord,  a  man  well  over  six  feet  in  height 
and  over  90  years  of  age,  had  recently  seized  the  power,  and 
there  was  a  general  sauve  qui  pent  of  the  enemies — and  they 
were  fairly  numerous — whom  he  had  accumulated  in  the  course 
of  his  four  score  years  and  ten. 

I  remember  being  shown,  soon  afterwards,  a  small  three- 
roomed  frame  house  in  an  adjacent  British  Colony,  said  to  be 
inhabited  by  40  refugee  Haitian  Colonels.  And,  when  the  time 
came,  as  it  was  bound  to  come,  for  General  Nord’s  compulsory 
exit,  he  left  the  island  in  the  manner  that  has  almost  become 
for  Presidents  of  Haiti  what  the  French  would  call  protocolair e  : 
he  was  smuggled  on  board  a  foreign  man-of-war  swathed  in 
the  flag  of  some  kindly  European  Power. 


HERE’S  ANOTHER  1  .  .  . 


By  Luigi  Pirandello 
Translated  by  Joan  Redfern 

After  wandering  aimlessly  for  hours  along  the  banks  of 
the  Tiber  in  the  sleeping  district  of  Prati  dei  Castelli, 
hugging  the  walls  of  the  barracks  and  instinctively 
avoiding  the  light  from  the  lamps,  Diego  Bronner,  feeling 
suddenly  tired,  paused  in  the  shadow  of  a  tree  and  climbed  on 
the  parapet.  There  he  sat,  his  face  to  the  river,  his  legs  dangling. 

From  below  came  the  dark  rumbling  of  the  water,  in  whose 
black  depths  were  reflected  the  lamps  from  the  opposite  bank, 
with  a  continuous,  serpentine  quivering.  Not  a  sound,  not  a 
glimmer  from  the  houses  opposite  ;  beyond  them,  in  the  distance, 
rose  the  haze  of  Rome  ;  in  the  sky  was  a  long  train  of  feathery 
cloudlets,  low  and  ash-coloured — they  seemed  to  be  hurrying, 
scuttling  along,  to  have  been  summoned  in  haste,  from  over  there, 
over  there  in  the  east,  to  some  mysterious  gathering ;  and 
the  moon,  from  on  high,  seemed  to  be  passing  them  in  review. 

The  watcher  sat  motionless,  his  face  turned  to  the  heavens, 
gazing  at  that  mysterious  flight  that  endowed  the  moonlit  night 
with  such  a  strange  vivacity.  Suddenly  came  the  sound  of 
steps.  He  turned  to  look. 

The  steps  ceased. 

Someone,  no  doubt,  like  himself,  had  paused  to  gaze  at 
the  sight — to  watch  that  trail  of  hurrying  cloudlets  being 
passed  in  review  by  the  moon,  or  to  look  into  those  black  waters 
with  their  dark,  quivering  reflections. 

He  drew  a  long  sigh.  The  feeling  of  that  other  presence 
annoyed  him,  disturbed  his  sad  pleasure  in  feeling  himself 
alone.  But  luckily  he  was  sitting  in  the  shadow,  so  perhaps 
that  stranger  couldn’t  see  him.  He  looked,  to  make  sure — 
then  stared.  What  on  earth  was  that  man  doing,  standing 
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there  all  alone  ?  And  what  was  that  thing  in  his  hand  ?  It 
looked  like  a  parcel.  And  he  was  placing  it  on  the  finial  of  a 
lamp.  A  parcel  ?  No  .  .  .  how  strange  !  ...  it  was  not  a 
parcel  but  a  hat  I  .  .  .  And  now,  what  next  ?  Whatever  was 
he  doing  ?  God  !  he  was  climbing  over  the  parapet !  No, 
no  !  .  .  .  not  that !  not  that  I  .  .  . 

Instinctively  Diego  cringed  backwards,  holding  his  breath  and 
pushing  out  his  hand,  and  waited  for  the  dreadful  thud  in  the 
water  below. 

A  suicide  !  .  .  .  Was  it  possible  !  .  .  .  A  suicide  !  .  .  . 
Opening  his  eyes  he  stared  down  into  the  waters,  trying  to 
pierce  their  black  depths.  Nothing.  Silence.  Peace.  .  .  .  Not 
a  cry.  Not  a  sound.  Had  no  one  seen  ?  Had  no  one  heard  ? 
And  below  was  a  man  drowning,  perhaps  struggling  desperately 
with  the  river.  And  there  sat  he,  trembling,  impotent,  anni¬ 
hilated.  Should  he  run  for  help  ?  Should  he  shout  ?  Too 
late.  Sitting  there,  huddled  in  the  shadow,  he  had  allowed 
a  man  to  drown  !  .  .  .  Petrified,  he  held  his  breath,  asking 
himself  from  time  to  time  :  Is  it  over  ?  Is  it  over  ? 

At  last  he  looked  around  him.  Had  it  all  been  a  dream  ? 
Not  a  thing  seemed  changed.  The  sleeping  city,  guarded  by 
the  lamps,  lay,  as  before,  in  profound  silence.  The  lights 
quivered,  as  before,  on  the  black  water,  with  serpentine  reflections. 
Yes,  there  was  something  changed  :  on  the  finial  of  a  lamp 
lay  the  hat,  where  the  stranger  had  placed  it.  The  lamp  shone 
on  it  with  a  sinister  light :  it  seemed  to  be  accusing  him  ! 
Seized  with  a  long  fit  of  trembling  he  swung  himself  down 
from  the  parapet,  and  running  through  the  shadows,  regained 
his  home. 

“  Diego  !  Diego  !  What’s  wrong  ?  ” 

“  Nothing,  Mother.  .  .  .  What  should  be  wrong  ?  ” 

“  Of  course  not,  dear.  It’s  only  ...  I  mean  .  .  .  it’s  so 
late.  Shall  I  get  your  room  ready  for  you  ?  ” 

He  turned  on  her,  exasperated  :  “  God  !  you  ask  me  that 
question  every  night  of  my  life  !  ” 

The  little  old  woman,  as  though  whipped  by  his  reply,  hurried 
from  the  room,  dragging  one  leg  as  she  went. 

He  followed  her  with  his  eyes,  sullenly,  with  rancour.  Then, 
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as  she  vanished  through  the  doorway,  breathed  a  sigh  of  pity 
for  her  ;  but  immediately  afterwards  his  impatience  returned. 

He  waited  for  her,  without  knowing  why,  nor  for  what  he 
was  waiting,  in  that  dark,  dingy  little  dressmaker’s  room  with 
its  low,  dirty  ceiling  and  torn  wallpaper — a  sad  little  room 
blocked  with  cheap  furniture  and  the  appurtenances  of  dress¬ 
making  ;  a  sewing-machine,  a  heavy,  smooth  table  for  the  cutting 
of  materials,  a  pair  of  tailor’s  scissors,  absurd  lay  figures  with 
large  busts,  a  tape-measure,  a  bit  of  chalk,  a  heap  of  dusty 
fashion-plates  with  simpering  figures — familiar  things  that  Diego 
hardly  noticed. 

He  had  carried  back  with  him,  as  in  a  scene  from  a  theatre, 
the  spectacle  of  that  strange  sky  overrun  with  those  low,  light 
cloudlets,  of  that  black  river  reflecting  the  lamps,  of  those  high 
houses  opposite,  of  that  distant  haze  rising  from  Rome,  of  that 
bridge — and  that  hat !  ...  of  all  those  impassive  things, 

present  yet  absent,  like  himself.  He  had  watched  from  the 

shadow  while  a  man  drowned — as  though  he  had  not  been  there  ; 
without  moving,  without  shouting  for  help.  And  now  he  was 
back  in  his  home,  bewildered,  distraught — as  though  the  things 
he  had  seen  and  heard  had  been  a  dream. 

Suddenly  a  large  cat,  grey  and  sleek,  sprang  lightly  on  the 

table  and  sat  looking  at  him  with  green,  empty  eyes.  It  was 

the  household  cat,  kept  against  mice.  Some  days  ago  this  cat 
had  pulled  down  from  the  wall  a  cage  with  a  goldfinch  in  it, 
and  with  diligent,  patient  ferocity  had  managed  at  last  to  get 
the  bird  through  the  bars,  and  had  eaten  it.  How  upset  his  mother 
had  been  !  And  even  he  had  felt  sickened  at  the  fate  of  that 
poor  little  bird.  But  the  cat,  was  it  worrying  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it. 
There  it  was  sitting,  smug  and  placid,  as  if  nothing  had  hap¬ 
pened  !  If  he  chased  it  roughly  from  the  table  it  wouldn’t 
know  why. 

Ah  !  if  he  could  be  like  that !  If  he,  like  the  cat,  could  commit 
a  crime,  and  then,  the  very  next  moment,  have  forgotten  all 
about  it !  His  curse,  his  damnation,  lay  in  remembering — in 
remembering  and  in  knowing  that  others  would  remember. 

Somehow  he  was  seeing  things  differently  tonight !  For 
instance,  his  mother.  He  no  longer  saw  her  as  his  mother, 
but  as  a  poor  little  old  woman,  like  any  other,  with  her  heavy 
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nose,  slightly  squashed  to  one  side,  and  with  a  large  wart  at 
the  base  of  her  left  nostril,  with  her  pale  cheeks  pencilled  with 
blue  veins,  hanging  and  flabby,  with  her  tired,  spent  eyes,  that 
meeting  his  stare,  sank,  somehow,  ashamed.  Of  what  ?  He 
knew  very  well  of  what !  With  an  ugly  laugh  he  said  : 

“  Good-night,  Mother.” 

And  he  went  into  his  room,  and  shut  the  door. 

The  old  mother  sat  down  at  the  dressmaker’s  table,  to  finish 
her  sewing,  which  was  due  for  a  customer  next  morning.  She 
sat  down  to  work — and  to  think. 

Whatever  could  have  happened  to  her  boy  that  night  ?  Why 
had  he  been  out  so  late  ?  And  why  had  he  been  trembling  ? 
His  face  was  like  a  sheet.  He  had  not  been  drinking — at  least, 
she  hadn’t  smelt  it  on  his  breath.  And  Diego  didn’t  drink. 
But  something,  surely,  must  have  happened  to  him.  Could 
he  have  met  with  those  bad  companions  again — those  bad 
companions  who  had  ruined  him  ? 

This  was  her  dread. 

Tiptoeing  to  his  door,  she  listened.  .  .  .  Not  a  sound. 
Perhaps  he  was  in  bed,  and  asleep.  Returning  to  the  table, 
she  worked  diligently,  from  time  to  time  removing  her  spectacles 
and  wiping  them.  Till  Diego  had  lost  his  post  she  had  lived 
on  her  small  widow’s  pension,  which  sufficed  her.  But  with 
Diego  out  of  work  she  had  been  forced  to  earn.  Besides,  she 
had  a  plan.  By  working  very  hard  and  saving,  she  would  scrape 
together  enough  money  to  send  Diego  to  America.  Yes,  her 
son  should  have  his  chance.  Here  in  Italy  things  were  closed 
to  him,  and  the  enforced  idleness  was  eating  into  his  soul. 

America.  Yes,  America  was  the  place.  He  should  get  to 
America  though  it  meant  her  own  death.  Her  boy  should  have 
his  chance.  Her  own  splendid  boy,  so  good,  so  handsome. 
Oh  !  and  so  clever.  Why,  he  used  to  write,  once.  And  his 
things  were  printed — yes,  even  in  the  newspapers  1  And  after 
all,  what  harm  had  he  done  ?  It  was  all  just  a  boyish  bit  of 
folly — the  fault  of  those  bad  companions — of  that  Russian,  or 
Pole,  or  whatever  he  called  himself — that  dirty  foreigner,  that 
drunken  sot,  who  had  come  to  Rome  to  bring  ruin  to  honest 
young  men,  the  sons  of  honoured  and  respected  families.  Those 
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silly  young  fools,  they  had  lost  their  heads.  When  this  rich 
foreigner  had  invited  them  to  his  house  they  had  run  quite  wild, 
with  women,  wine,  and  whatnot.  And  that  Russian  was  a 
gambler,  and  would  bring  out  cards  and  insist  on  playing — 
yes,  insist — and  then  had  lost.  Well,  it  was  his  own  fault 
— why  had  he  insisted  ?  .  .  .  And  then — oh  I  the  shame  of  it ! — 
to  accuse  his  friends  of  cheating,  and  to  bring  that  horrible 
case,  to  defame  those  poor  young  men.  .  .  . 

A  sound  like  a  sob  seemed  to  come  from  her  son’s  room, 
and  she  called  : 

“  Diego  !  ” 

No  answer.  She  listened  again,  glueing  her  ear  to  the  door. 
He  was  awake,  was  moving.  But  whatever  was  he  doing  ? 

She  bent  and  looked  through  the  key-hole.  Oh,  God  !  he 
was  reading — was  reading  those  dreadful  newspapers  with  the 
account  of  the  trial.  Why,  oh,  why  was  he  reading  them  again, 
and  so  late  at  night  ? 

“  Diego  1  ”  she  called  louder,  and  opened  the  door. 

He  turned  with  a  jump. 

“  What’s  up.  Mother  ?  Why  aren’t  you  in  bed  ?  ” 

“  And  you  ?  Why  aren’t  you  in  bed  ?  ” 

He  stretched  himself  and  smiled.  “  I  ?  I’m  amusing  myself.” 

The  old  woman  wrung  her  hands.  “  Diego,  Diego,  burn  those 
papers.  I  implore  you.  Why  d’you  hurt  yourself  ?  What’s  the 
use  ?  Forget  that  affair  .  .  .  forget  it.” 

He  looked  at  her  and  laughed. 

”  Splendid  !  As  if  by  forgetting  it  myself  I’d  make  others 
forget  it !  How  nice  !  And  how  convenient !  We’d  all  forget 
it  in  a  lump.  Did  anything  happen  ?  No-0-0,  nothing — 

nothing  at  all.  Prison  ?  Oh,  no,  certainly  not.  I  simply  went 
abroad — on  a  holiday  ...  a  nice  holiday  of  three  years.”  He 
changed  his  tone.  ”  Mother,  it’s  no  use.  Let’s  talk  of  some¬ 
thing  else.  Can’t  you  see  I’m  done  for  ?  Can’t  you  see  how 
even  you  look  at  me  ?  ” 

‘‘  No,  no,  Diego  I  Oh,  no.  You’re  wrong  !  The  fact  is, 
dear  boy,  I  was  looking — er — I  was  looking  ...  at  your  suit. 
It’s  shabby.  Yes,  you  must  really  get  a  new  one.” 

He  looked  down  and  scrutinized  his  suit,  and  laughed. 

”  So  that,  you  think,  is  why  people  stare  at  me  !  It’s  certainly 
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a  bit  shabby.  And  yet,  you  know,  I  put  it  on  very  carefully, 
and  I  brush  and  press  it.  I  look  pretty  well  in  it,  I  think.  I 
think,  even  in  this  suit,  I  could  pass  for  a  gentleman,  for  a  person 
who  could  take  his  part  in  life  without  shame.  Mother,  it’s 
no  good.  Can’t  you  see  that  I’m  done  for  ?  ”  He  pointed  to 
the  papers  on  the  desk.  “  The  harm  is  there — is  there.  .  .  . 
The  fact  is,  we  gave  the  public  too  good  a  show.  Is  it  likely 
they’ll  forget  it  in  a  hurry  ?  They’re  not  so  ungrateful.  Oho  ! 
what  a  show  we  gave  them  !  What  a  spectacle  !  The  spectacle 
of  naked  souls,  mean  and  soiled,  ashamed  to  show  themselves 
in  public,  like  consumptives  at  a  levy.  .  .  .  And  each  of  us 
snatched  at  the  gown  of  our  defending  counsel,  so’s  to  cover 
our  shame.  Gosh  !  what  a  show,  what  a  show  !  What  roars 
of  laughter  in  the  court !  .  .  .  when  they  heard  how  we  treated 
that  Russian,  how  we  rigged  him  out  as  an  ancient  Roman, 
with  toga  and  sandals — that  spotty,  snub-nosed  man,  with  his 
moon  face  and  gold-rimmed  spectacles — how  we  hustled  that 
fat  swine,  and  banged  him  on  the  head  with  his  sandals,  and 
the  more  we  banged  the  better  he  was  pleased.  ...  He  was 
drunk - ” 

“  Diego,  Diego  !  .  .  .  Have  pity - ” 

“  He  was  drunk.  It  was  we  made  him  drunk - ” 

“  No,  no,  not  you  !  The  others - ” 

“  Bosh  !  I,  too.  Mother,  d’you  know,  it  was  a  joke.  We 
were  joking.  And  then  came  the  cards.  Playing  with  a  drunken 
man  it  was  easy  to  win - ” 

“  Diego  !  Have  pity  !  ” 

“  We  were  joking,  I  tell  you.  Just  joking.  And  that.  Mother, 
is  the  truth.  But  when  I  said  it  in  court,  how  they  roared  ! 
Even  the  judge — in  fact,  the  Judge  most  of  all.  Everyone. 
Even  the  policemen.  And  yet,  it  was  the  truth.  We  cheated 
without  knowing  it.  Or  rather,  knowing  it,  but  imagining  we 
were  joking.  Somehow,  it  didn’t  seem  like  cheating.  It  was 
only  the  money  of  a  dirty  lunatic,  and  it  poured  from  his  pockets 
...  as  afterwards  it  poured  from  our  own.  We  threw  it  away, 
like  him,  stupidly,  idiotically.  Not  a  penny  stuck  to  us.” 

He  flung  round  to  the  bookcase  and  pulled  out  a 
volume. 

“  My  only  remorse  !  The  only  thing  that  remains  to  me  of 
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that  money.  I  bought  this  book  one  morning  from  a  bookstall 
in  the  street.” 

He  threw  it  on  the  desk.  It  was  Ruskin’s  Crown  of  Wild 
Olives y  in  a  French  translation. 

He  stared  at  it,  frowning.  Now  how  the  devil  had  it  come 
into  his  mind  in  those  days  to  buy  that  book  ?  He  had  resolved 
never  to  read  again,  nor  to  write  another  line.  He  had  gone 
to  that  Russian’s  to  get  stupiiied,  to  kill  a  dream,  his  dream  of 
being  a  writer — his  youthful  dream.  The  sad  poverty  of  his 
family  made  the  dream  impossible,  and  he  had  resolved  to  kill  it. 

The  old  woman,  too,  stood  eyeing  that  mysterious  book.  Then, 
after  a  bit,  said  timidly  : 

“  Diego,  if  you  started  again  at  your  writing  ? - ” 

He  gave  her  an  ugly  look,  that  contorted  his  whole  face,  as 
if  he  hated  her. 

But  she  persevered  : 

”  But  why  not  try  ?  Why  give  up  hope  ?  You’re  so  young — 
why,  you’re  only  twenty-six  !  Who  knows  what  chances  life 
will  bring  you  ? — what  fine  chances  to  make  good  ? - ” 

He  cut  her  short,  sneering  :  ”  Chances  ?  Oh,  chances  in 
plenty.  I’d  a  fine  chance  this  very  night.  I  was  there  when  a 
man  threw  himself  into  the  river.  I  watched  him.  Yes,  I  sat 
there  like  a  stone,  watching  him.” 

”  Diego  !  You  saw  a  suicide  ?  .  .  .  You  ?  ” 

”  Yes,  I.  I  saw  a  man  put  his  hat  on  the  parapet,  and  then 
climb  over  it,  as  quietly  as  you  please.  And  I  sat  there,  and  waited 
for  the  thud.  I  was  sitting  within  a  few  yards  of  him,  in  the 
shadow  of  a  tree.  And  what  did  I  do  ?  I  sat  there  and  allowed 
him  to  drown.  .  .  .  Yes,  I  !  And  when  I  saw  his  hat,  that  he 
had  left  behind  him,  I  ran  away,  afraid.” 

‘‘  Dear  boy,  you  know  you  can’t  swim.  What  on  earth  could 
you  have  done  to  help  him  !  ” 

”  I  could  have  shouted.  I  could  have  tried.  Just  below  me  was 
a  flight  of  those  stone  steps,  that  go  down  into  the  river.  Just 
there  ! — at  two  yards  from  me.  D’you  know,  I  saw  those  steps. 
I  saw  them  quite  well — and  pretended  I  didn’t  see  them.  And 
then,  so  soon,  it  was  too  late  ...  he  was  gone.” 

”  Was  there  no  one  else  ?  ” 

“No.  Just  me.” 
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“  But  Diego,  be  sensible.  Whatever  could  you  have  done, 
all  alone  ?  It’s  silly.  Dear  boy,  you’re  tired  out  from  it  all. 
You’re  trembling.  Go  to  bed.  Go  to  sleep.  Forget  it.” 

She  took  his  hand,  timidly,  and  stroked  it.  He  answered 
with  a  nod,  and  smiled  at  her  : 

”  Good-night,  Mother.” 

”  Sleep  well,  eh  ?  ”  she  said.  She  was  touched  that  he  had 
allowed  her  to  stroke  his  hand.  Wiping  her  eyes  behind  her 
spectacles,  and  thinking  of  that  moment  of  anguished  tenderness, 
of  that  caress  he  had  allowed  her  to  give  him,  she  put  out  the 
lights,  and  went  to  bed. 

In  less  than  an  hour  Diego  Bronner  was  back  at  his  old  seat 
on  the  parapet,  in  the  shadow  of  the  tree.  He  sat  as  before, 
his  face  to  the  river,  his  legs  dangling. 

In  the  sky  there  was  still  that  flight  of  cloudlets,  low  and 
ash-coloured.  Nothing  seemed  changed.  .  .  .  Yes,  there  was 
a  change — the  hat  had  disappeared.  Probably  a  policeman  on 
his  rounds  had  seen  it  and  removed  it. 

Abruptly  Diego  got  down  from  the  parapet,  and  walked 
quickly  to  the  bridge.  He  took  off  his  hat  and  put  it  on  the 
exact  spot  where  the  stranger’s  had  been — then  smiled  : 

“  Here’s  another  !  ”  he  said.  He  seemed  to  be  doing  it  for 
a  joke,  to  get  a  rise  out  of  the  policeman. 

Going  back  to  his  seat  in  the  shadow  of  the  tree,  he  sat  for 
a  time,  exactly  as  before,  contemplating  the  hat,  admiring  its 
effect,  just  as  if  he  hadn't  been  there  1  Suddenly  he  laughed, 
loudly  and  horribly.  The  hat  seemed  like  a  mouse,  and  he 
like  a  cat,  watching  it.  .  .  . 

He  slid  slowly  from  the  parapet  and  let  himself  down  over 
the  river,  clutching  the  stone  edge  with  his  hands.  He  felt 
his  heart  pounding,  his  hair  standing  on  end.  He  felt  his  grasp 
loosening.  His  Angers  opened  ;  and  he  was  plunged  into  the 
void. 
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By  G.  E.  Moore 

The  mine  was  abandoned. 

Long  before  living  memory  acquisitive  man  had 
burrowed  into  a  seam  in  the  hillside,  had  toilsomely  cut 
the  coal  and  hauled  it  to  daylight  in  baskets.  Since  then  genera¬ 
tions  of  colliers  had  won  countless  tons  of  the  dirty  black  mineral. 
Engineers  had  sunk  shafts  to  lower  seams  far  below.  The 
workings  had  gradually  extended  until  at  the  furthermost  places 
the  miner  and  his  **  mechanical  man  had  wormed  into  narrow 
seams  nearly  three  miles  from  the  shaft. 

With  the  growing  application  of  steam-power,  and  later  of 
electricity,  the  amount  of  mineral  wrenched  from  its  jealous  and 
oft-times  spiteful  guardian  had  vastly  increased.  By  rail  and  sea 
the  colliery’s  noted  steam  coal  was  transported  to  all  parts  of  the 
compass,  and  over  a  continent  its  energy  was  liberated  into  a 
multitude  of  activities. 

In  its  heyday  the  mine  had  brought  great  power  and  fortune 
to  the  family  which  exploited  it.  The  modest  royalty  paid  upon 
the  coal  had,  paradoxically,  sustained  an  ancient  earldom  against 
aggressive  industrialism.  Around  the  pit  a  large  community 
with  manifold  interests  had  grown  and  flourished.  And  it  had 
seemed  that  the  source  of  all  these  varied  benefits  was  illimitable, 
eternal. 

But  now  the  mine  was  denuded.  The  clack  of  the  picks,  the 
mutter  of  the  coal-cutters,  the  rumble  of  the  pumps,  the  song  of 
the  haulage  engine,  the  jingle  of  harness  and  snorting  of  ponies — 
all  the  accompaniments  of  that  dim  and  strenuous  life  under¬ 
ground  would  disturb  the  earth’s  privacy  no  more.  The  last  tub 
of  coal  had  sped  to  bank  and  passed  to  its  fate.  The  storehouse 
was  empty,  and  all  its  vast  treasure  had  vanished — spent  and 
transformed. 
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Robbed  of  the  precious  black  substance  which  it  had  hidden 
for  countless  ages,  the  old  earth  was  now  taking  possession  of  its 
empty  caverns.  Already  in  many  a  gallery  the  ownership  had 
been  sealed  by  the  mighty  grip  of  the  rocky  strata.  Elsewhere, 
in  the  ultimate  darkness,  came  every  moment  awesome  symptoms 
of  reassuming  sway. 

Here  and  there  sounded  the  faint  dripping  and  running  of 
water.  Now  and  again,  like  the  trickle  of  sand  in  a  vast  hour¬ 
glass,  would  come  the  fall  of  a  pocket  of  fine  rubble.  With  this 
signal  the  roof  shifted  somewhat ;  a  shelf  of  rock  suddenly  split 
and  fell ;  the  moist,  warm  air  eddied  with  the  reverberant 
shock  ;  and  with  a  deep  mutter  of  satisfaction  the  earth  relent¬ 
lessly  tightened  its  embrace. 

The  few  props  and  girders  of  steel  left  by  man  would  bend  and 
crack,  or  be  swallowed  whole,  with  scarcely  a  protest,  but  the 
timbering — which  had  been  wont  to  utter  its  warnings  to  the 
understanding  miner — now  groaned  in  vain  before  being  crushed 
into  silence.  Deep  down  in  the  lowest  workings  the  besieging 
water  found  itself  unopposed  at  last,  and,  overflowing  from  the 
pumphouse  sump,  took  possession  of  every  cranny  hewed  by 
its  enemy. 

This  enemy,  once  so  dominant  and  numerous,  and  now  in  full 
retreat,  was  at  this  moment  represented  by  a  little  rearguard  of 
two.  At  the  shaft-bottom,  in  the  faint  light  of  a  safety-lamp, 
waited  a  grizzled  veteran  :  silent  and  rough-hewn  as  the  rock 
against  which  he  was  seated.  A  constant  rain  of  water  was  falling 
from  the  shaft ;  the  roof  and  walls  streamed  with  moisture,  and 
tiny  rivulets  ran  across  the  muddy  floor  past  the  miner’s  feet. 

Presently  the  man  stirred.  Up  an  inclined  tunnel  which  once 
had  swallowed  the  thundering  tubs  came  a  bobbing  and  swaying 
light.  This  gradually  resolved  itself  into  a  lamp,  and  "suddenly, 
out  of  the  darkness,  appeared  its  bearer — the  old  manager  of  the 
mine,  the  only  other  man  in  the  pit.  His  last  survey  was 
completed. 

He  stooped  and  entered  the  cage.  The  waiting  miner  gave  a 
rapper  signal  to  bank.  Then  he  followed  the  manager  and,  as 
of  long  practice,  closed  the  shaft  gate  and  that  of  the  cage.  No 
word  had  been  spoken  and  yet,  in  the  curious  manner  of  life 
underground,  the  two  remained  in  a  kind  of  converse  as 
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Jenny,  the  old  winder,  labouredly  drew  them  to  the  surface. 

Nodding  to  the  banksman  who  received  them,  the  manager 
clattered  down  the  decrepit  iron  stairs  and  trudged  away  through 
the  debris  of  the  yard.  He  halted  at  his  office.  Its  battered  wall 
bore  a  chalked  announcement  that  it  was  Lot  21. 

But  though  it  might  thus  declare  itself  ready  for  further  work, 
its  interior  told  a  silent  story  of  spent  life.  The  worn  floorboards, 
the  paper-patched  windows,  the  remnants  of  doormat  and 
carpet  spoke  of  old  age  :  the  thick  black  dust,  the  litter  of 
yellowed  papers  and  the  out-of-date  calendar  on  the  battered 
desk  told  of  the  occupant’s  failing  interest. 

The  manager  seated  himself  on  the  uncomfortable  little  stool 
and  stared  at  a  bill  describing  the  morrow’s  sale.  He  speculated 
on  the  possible  attendance.  No  doubt  a  few  bargain-hunting 
engineers  would  appear,  but  there  was  a  grim  lack  of  useful 
material. 

Who,  for  example,  would  want  faithful  old  Jenny,  the  65 -year- 
old  steam  winder  ?  Or  the  pumps  .? — these  were  electric,  but 
nearly  worn  out.  Still,  the  coal-cutters  were  almost  modem, 
and  the  steel  winding  rope  practically  new  (the  mines  inspector 
had  seen  to  that).  .  .  .  Well,  everything  had  been  brought  up 
now — ready  for  the  last  rites. 

He’d  endured  some  arduous  times  here.  He  recalled  his 
arrival,  years  before,  and  the  early  realisation  that  the  colliery 
had  already  passed  through  its  best  years.  Practically  every 
circumstance  had  contributed  to  emphasize  its  decline.  The 
richest  seam  unaccountably  petered  out ;  the  coal  had  to  be 
won  far  from  the  shafts  ;  of  late  years  the  water,  draining  from 
the  whole  extensive  valley  (and  rival  collieries),  had  steadily 
increased  in  volume  ;  and,  while  these  and  other  difficulties 
had  gradually  raised  the  costs,  competition,  industrial  strife, 
market  conditions,  and  increasing  transport  charges  had  accen¬ 
tuated  the  mine’s  plight. 

He  had  unceasingly  striven  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the 
plant  and  reduce  overhead  charges.  The  coal  left  by  old  and 
less  efficient  methods  had  been  taken,  and  more  mechanical 
cutters  to  exploit  the  thin  seams  introduced.  But  it  had  been 
a  losing  battle  throughout.  Output  and  quality  worsened.  More 
and  more  colliers  left  the  mine  and  the  village. 
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Maintenance  costs  were  reduced  by  the  owners  until  replace¬ 
ments  became  unattainable  luxuries.  His  own  salary  dwindled 
until  it  was  little  better  wage  than  that  of  the  men  he  directed. 
Yet  never  had  he  worked  so  hard,  never  had  he  proved  so  ver¬ 
satile  and  capable  of  practical  make-shifts. 

For  longer  and  longer  periods  the  pit  was  “  laid  off  ”,  awaking 
spasmodically  and  with  ever-increasing  difficulty  to  moribund 
activity.  And  at  last,  after  a  year  of  heavy  unrelieved  losses,  the 
owners  ordered  the  closure. 

Then  came  some  weeks  of  arduous  and  dispiriting  toil,  when 
engines  were  dismantled,  rails  pulled  up,  and  every  article  of 
value  removed — cumbrous  parts  needing  a  species  of  acrobatics 
before  they  emerged  from  the  shaft.  The  small  company  of 
ponies  early  journeyed  to  bank,  and  now,  in  a  strange  unseen 
world  which  seemed  illimitable,  cropped  the  sooty  grass  in  an 
adjoining  held. 

One  by  one  the  few  remaining  mine-workers  had  been  paid 
off.  To-day,  of  all  the  hundreds  who  had  worked  at  the  colliery, 
only  he  and  three  others — with  Jenny  the  old  winder-engine — 
were  on  duty.  And  to-morrow  the  sale.  .  .  . 

The  manager  shivered  and,  kicking  open  the  top  of  the  stove, 
noted  that  the  coal  glowed  no  longer.  He  rose  stiffly  and  stumbled 
out  of  “  Lot  21  ”. 

At  the  colliery  gate  he  paused  to  knock  the  yard  mire  from  his 
boots,  and  instinctively  he  looked  back.  The  old  coal-mine  lay 
quiet  and  desolate.  Near  him  rested  several  “  lots  ”  under  their 
tarpaulin  shrouds.  The  pithead,  the  tumbledown  lamp-cabin 
and  engine-house,  and  the  litter  of  “  scrap  ”  had  never  appeared 
so  depressing.  Beyond  towered  the  great  pit-heap  of  rubble — 
bleak  and  unlovely  witness  to  generations  of  coal-winning  and 
miles  of  galleries  inbye.  As  he  watched,  a  last  wisp  of  steam 
floated  up  from  old  Jenny. 

Abruptly  he  turned  away,  for  it  suddenly  came  to  him  that  at 
last  his  own  time,  like  that  of  the  old  colliery  with  which  he  had 
striven  for  so  long,  was  finished.  Both  of  them  were  worked  out. 

Aye,  worked  out. 
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A  Monthly  Commentary 
By  Stephen  Gwynn 

Germany  has  broken  away,  nominally  for  sentimental 
reasons.  But  her  demand  was  for  “  prototypes  ”  of  those 
weapons  which  are  forbidden  to  her  by  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles.  English  readers  should  understand  what  this 
means  to  continental  minds.  The  French  are 
convinced  that  Germany  at  this  moment  pos¬ 
sesses  resources  in  trained  men,  in  infantry 
equipment,  and  in  air  force,  which  would  make  her  formidable 
within  a  very  brief  space.  The  existing  handicap  is  lack  of 
tanks  and  heavy  guns,  which  could  not  be  made  good  under 
a  period  of  six  months.  What  she  asked  was  to  establish  the 
plant  for  making  these  things — and  so  to  shorten  by  months 
the  inevitable  delay.  In  face  of  that,  Europe  at  large,  not  ex¬ 
cluding  England,  should  make  an  effort  to  remember  why  these 
disabilities  were  imposed.  They  were  imposed  as  a  protection 
to  the  small  nations  whose  newly  enfranchised  existence  Germany 
might  threaten.  England  is  not  threatened.  The  English  interest 
in  disarmament  is  always  stated  as  of  two  kinds  :  a  general 
desire  to  lessen  the  threat  of  war  for  reasons  proper  to  humanity 
and  to  civilization,  and  a  particular  anxiety  to  lessen  economic 
waste  and  to  re-establish  prosperity.  It  is  increasingly  taken 
for  granted  that  if  the  liberties  of  small  nations,  as  established 
by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  come  to  be  imperilled,  England 
will  not  feel  called  upon  to  defend  them.  The  part  which  she 
appears  to  have  chosen  is  that  of  the  friendly  outsider  who 
tries  to  bring  disputants  together,  the  special  patroness  of  the 
Conference  idea. 

Still,  I  find  myself  tempted  to  translate,  with  a  large  measure 
of  agreement,  some  expressions  of  a  European  who  like  Ulysses 
has  seen  the  cities  and  known  the  minds  of  many  peoples. 
“  Men  ”,  he  writes,  ”  taken  one  by  one,  are  not  very  sensible 
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creatures,  but  taken  nation  by  nation  they  are  still  less  so,  and 
when  they  assemble  internationally  by  their  representatives 
(who  represent  nothing),  then  it  is  Bedlam  broke  loose.  Can 
you  conceive  anything  more  idiotic  than  these  Conferences 
that  we  are  fed  up  with  ?  These  fifteen  years  of  ‘  living  inter¬ 
nationally  ’  have  led  (I  always  foretold  it)  to  an  appalling  re¬ 
inforcement  of  national  parochialism  and  egoisms.  If  you 
want  men  to  think  and  act  as  men,  not  as  tribes  or  as  hordes, 
don’t  start  by  setting  them  down  at  a  palaver  of  peoples.  Let 
them  sicken  themselves  separately  of  tribal  life,  they  will  find 
their  own  way  to  wider  groupings.”  (This,  I  may  observe,  is 
exactly  what  is  happening  in  Ireland.)  ‘‘You  can  only  infuriate 
national  temper  by  banging  it  every  five  or  six  weeks  against 
the  national  tempers  of  all  the  rest  of  the  universe.” 

If  this  continental  view  is  touched  with  cynicism,  here  now 
is  a  very  different  expression  of  disquietude  from  a  source 

ultra-British  and  insular.  Dr.  D’Arcy,  Primate 

The  **  Honeit  ’ 

Broker**  Northern  Ireland — and  by  general  consent 

one  of  its  ablest  citizens — has  been  addressing 
his  diocesan  synod  on  the  international  leadership  of  peoples  : 
and  he  claimed  for  the  British  ‘‘  a  world-wide  mission  and  a 
world-wide  influence  ”.  ‘‘  But  ”,  he  went  on,  ‘‘  there  are  some 
signs  in  the  world  today  that  we  have  not  the  clearness  of  vision 
and  sense  of  high  duty  appointed  for  us.  .  .  .  Instead  of  the 
rule  of  a  strong  and  righteous  people,  we  have  settlements  and 
compromises  made  by  conferences  and  committees,  in  which 
one  side  pulls  against  another  and  sloppy  sentiment  takes  the 
place  of  strong  and  righteous  dealing.  It  is  inevitable  in  such 
circumstances  that  the  second-best,  or  perhaps  the  worst  possible, 
will  be  done.  The  world  is  getting  sick  of  conferences  and 
committees.  That  is  why  we  see  nation  after  nation  choosing 
the  rule  of  the  single  strong  man,  sometimes  with  good  effect ; 
but  not  always.” 

This  certainly  does  not  mean  that  the  Primate  is  less  inter¬ 
nationally  minded  than  Mr.  MacDonald  and  Sir  John  Simon ; 
but  one  may  fairly  take  it  that  he  is  disquieted  by  the  ceaseless 
busy  application  of  British  effort  to  be  the  honest  broker  in 
continental  differences  ;  perpetually  in  search  for  formulae  to 
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reconcile  fears  and  aspirations  in  which  Great  Britain  is  not 
directly  concerned.  The  Times  assures  us  that  success  has 
attended  these  efforts.  “  The  organisation  of  security  continued 
to  be  a  great  obstacle  ”  (to  disarmament),  “  but  it  has  been 
circumvented.”  Has  it  ?  And  is  the  word  ”  circumvented  ” 
very  encouraging  as  to  the  realities  ?  If  by  a  series  of  ingenious 
circumventions,  Europe  had  framed  a  disarmament  convention, 
would  peace  be  better  secured  ?  Mr.  Henderson,  speaking  on 
October  4,  showed  a  more  realistic  vision  when  he  said  that 
the  “  most  urgent  need  was  to  bring  two  great  powers,  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  into  partnership  in  the 
task  of  organizing  peace  ”.  He  was  perhaps  less  of  a  realist 
when  he  added  that  ”  considerable  progress  had  been  made 
in  that  direction  ”. 


Frankly,  can  Great  Britain  pursue  what  the  Primate — a  most 
representative  citizen — calls  for,  ‘‘  a  strong  and  righteous  policy”, 
while  it  is  simply  a  giver  of  good  advice  ?  It 
o?VersaUles  ^PP^^^rs  to  be  universally  assumed  that  if  the 
settlement  made  after  the  European  war  on  the 
Continent  is  challenged  by  force,  neither  an  Englishman  nor 
an  English  gun  will  be  employed  to  uphold  it.  That  job  is 
to  be  left  to  France — helping  the  small  nations  to  defend  for 
themselves  the  rights  of  the  small  nations.  England  and  America 
were  no  less  responsible  than  France  for  the  settlement.  America 
has  washed  her  hands  of  all  responsibility.  England  has  not, 
and  has  certainly  been  indefatigable  in  her  efforts  to  hold 
European  society  together.  Yet  neither  the  cynical  observer 
on  the  Continent  nor  the  serious  seeker  after  righteousness  in 
Ulster  finds  the  result  satisfactory.  The  truth  is  that  the  mind 
of  England  has  not  been  clear  about  the  justice  of  what  she 
with  the  other  Allies  did  at  Versailles.  A  strong  imaginative 
sympathy  for  the  defeated  Germany  obliterated  whatever  feeling 
she  had  concerning  the  restoration  of  Poland,  and  of  the  other 
states  in  the  Little  Entente.  France  was  unpopular  in  England, 
and  these  peoples  were  tarred  with  the  French  brush.  Just 
now  Germany  has,  at  least  for  the  time,  destroyed  England’s 
sympathy  for  her  case,  and  such  an  article  as  Mr.  Machray 
contributed  to  the  last  number  of  this  Review,  setting  out  what 
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the  Baltic  States  have  to  fear  from  a  revival  of  German  ambition, 
begins  to  have  an  effect. 

But  essentially  British  political  intervention  in  the  continental 
imbroglio,  though  it  may  be  righteous,  cannot  be  strong  because 
of  Britain’s  unwillingness  to  back  her  views  by  action.  Moreover, 
all  British  military  policy  is  hampered  by  the  fear  of  a  situation 
in  which  military  action — say  a  blockade — undertaken  for 
League  of  Nations  reasons,  might  lead  to  collision  with  the 
United  States. 

It  seems  to  me,  on  the  face  of  the  facts,  that  there  is  one 
direction  in  which  Great  Britain  can  render  unique  and  effective 
service  to  the  world.  Her  proper  sphere  is 

^Sea*Foww  longer  possesses 

supremacy  ;  yet  her  security  is  no  less  than 
before  dependent  on  open  channels  for  her  supply  of  food  and 
raw  material.  Up  to  the  present  she  proposes  to  keep  these 
channels  open  by  the  action  of  her  fleet.  Recent  manoeuvres 
have  spread  some  doubt  as  to  whether  against  air  attack  that 
security  can  be  even  so  well  maintained  as  against  the  sub¬ 
marine  ;  and  even  admitting  that  battleships  can  defend  them¬ 
selves  effectively,  I  have  seen  no  discussion  as  to  how  merchant 
craft  can  be  protected  from  this  overhead  danger.  It  is,  however, 
as  certain  as  anything  can  be  in  this  world  that  the  combined 
naval  power  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  could 
effectively  defend  the  freedom  of  the  seas  ;  and  America  before 
the  war  and  after  the  war  stood  for  maintaining  as  a  principle 
that  the  seas  should  be  free  to  the  commerce  of  the  neutrals. 
Is  there  any  reason  to  doubt  that  the  United  States  would  enter 
into  an  international  agreement  to  accept  and  support  this 
principle,  which  was  only  set  aside  in  1919  owing  to  Great 
Britain’s  opposition  ? 

It  is  in  this  direction  only,  I  believe,  that  British  action  can 
be  both  strong  and  righteous.  Only  in  this  direction  can  you 
reach  the  aim  of  inducing  America  to  take  a  part  in  organising 
international  security.  The  sincerity  of  British  statesmen  in 
their  international  aspirations  is  not  in  doubt :  but  one  may  be 
permitted  to  question  the  efficiency  of  their  methods.  World 
affairs  are  dangerously  at  a  deadlock,  and  world  attention  is 
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concentrated  on  the  European  entanglements.  What  is  needed 
most  is  a  definite  new  departure,  a  push  in  some  direction  where 
results  can  be  achieved  of  a  magnitude  to  stimulate  imagination 
and  restore  confidence.  In  such  an  enterprise  England,  ceasing 
to  be  the  broker,  would  become  a  principal — the  one  who  had 
most  to  give  and  most  to  gain.  What  she  would  gain  in  policy 
would  be  liberation  from  her  besetting  fear  of  naval  collision 
with  the  United  States  :  while  the  States  would  be  spared  the 
hereditary  temptation  to  force  any  blockade  imposed  for  League 
of  Nations  reasons,  simply  because  it  was  maintained,  as  it 
must  be,  by  the  British  Navy. 

Meanwhile  it  was  good  to  observe  Mr.  Ormsby  Gore  affirming 
in  full  international  assembly  his  entire  dissent  from  the  assertion 
of  Herr  Goebbels  that  parliamentary  govem- 

or*DiSatwV?  stood  discredited.  Not  in  England,  he 

said,  after  six  and  a  half  centuries  of  trial ; 
and  the  implication  was  plain  that  it  was  good  for  countries 
who  were  good  enough  for  it.  France  is  perhaps  less  confident ; 
yet  M.  Tardieu,  who  has  no  superior  in  brains,  courage  and 
character  among  French  politicians,  denounces  the  present 
system.  But  his  remedy  is  not  to  suppress  the  electoral  system, 
but  renew  and  enlarge  the  electorate.  Since  men  voters  have 
allowed  themselves  to  be  organized  and  manoeuvred  by  a  pro¬ 
fessional  clique,  he  proposes  to  upset  this  arrangement  by  taking 
women  in.  It  is  a  notable  proposition  to  come  from  one  in 
all  ways  so  much  a  fighting  man. 

At  least  the  Assembly  at  Geneva  had  one  good  result.  It 
gave  the  assembled  representatives  a  chance,  which  in  defiance 
of  usage  they  jumped  at,  to  acclaim  that  valiant  little  statesman, 
Herr  Dollfuss.  Germany  has  provided  Austria  with  a  degree 
of  international  sympathy  which  may  be  of  use  to  her — though 
from  sympathy  to  practical  support  in  matters  international,  it 
is  a  long  step.  Since  then,  the  attempt  on  his  life  by  a  crazy 
young  fanatic  has  heightened  the  sympathy  and  the  wounded 
man’s  plucky  reaction  has  turned  it  into  admiration. 

The  Tshekedi  incident  may  have  good  reactions,  for  European 
opinion  in  South  Africa,  both  Boer  and  British,  showed  strong 
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disposition  to  support  the  native  chief  who  had  exceeded  his 
powers  by  flogging  a  white  man.  It  would  be  wrong  to  suppose 
for  an  instant  that  the  colour  bar  is  by  any  fraction  weakened  ; 
on  the  contrary,  white  opinion  was  bitter  against  the  punished 
European  because  he  had  gone  native.  But  in  South  Africa, 
as  in  England,  respect  was  paid  to  the  memory  of  Khama,  one 
of  the  most  notable  men  of  negro  race  that  ever  came  under 
British  rule  ;  and  it  was  recognized  that  his  son  Tshekedi  had 
been  a  worthy  successor.  Still,  one  effect  of  the  affair  was  to 
proclaim  aloud  that  although,  as  Mr.  Ormsby  Gore  urged  in 
his  speech  at  Geneva,  “  the  British  Empire  does  not  conceive 
of  itself  in  terms  of  racial  solidarity  ”,  it  does  lay  down  that  in 
South  Africa  a  coloured  man  shall  not  punish  a  white  ;  and  the 
educated  African  today  all  over  the  continent  will  wince  at  this 
public  insistence  on  the  fact.  If,  as  is  reported,  Tshekedi, 
although  restored,  still  wants  to  come  to  England  and  state 
his  case,  it  would  surely  be  wise  to  take  this  chance  of  healing 
whatever  smart  remains  in  a  grave  wound.  It  is  not  a  small 
matter  to  make  the  loyalty  of  such  a  man,  and  the  son  of  such 
a  man,  spring  from  pride  rather  than  submission. 

Lord  Hailsham  has  expressed  his  surprise  that  Mr.  de  Valera 
should  have  accused  General  Mulcahy  of  a  meeting  with  the 
British  Secretary  for  War,  and  that  General 
^IriS*HUtor™  Mulcahy  should  have  fiercely  resented  the  charge, 
which  proved  to  be  groundless.  No  doubt  Lord 
Hailsham’s  naivete  is  a  premonition  of  judicial  humour  ;  for 
he  cannot  well  be  ignorant  that  when  Mr.  de  Valera’s  refusal 
to  accept  the  Treaty  of  1921  led  to  civil  war,  the  party  which 
undertook  to  govern  the  Free  State  was  obliged  to  borrow 
munitions  from  the  British  Army  at  an  early  stage  of  the  con¬ 
flict  ;  and  this  has  been  a  constant  cause  of  reproach.  The 
easiest  game  for  Mr.  de  Valera  to  play  is  that  of  representing 
his  opponents  as  siding  with  England  against  Ireland.  English 
people  regard  this  as  proof  demonstrative  of  Irish  perversity.  It 
would  be  well  if  they  could  realize  how  hard  it  is  for  an  Irish 
leader  to  persuade  the  Irish  people  that  England  can  ever  mean 
honestly  by  them.  A  little  study  of  Irish  history  would  help 
them  to  appreciate  the  courage  of  Mr.  Cosgrave  and  his  late 
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colleagues  who  stood  for  this  view.  I  commend  a  book  which 
comes  from  a  writer  not  easily  suspected  of  bias  against  the 
British  rule.  Sir  Michael  O’Dwyer  in  the  history  of  his  own 
clan,  The  0*Dwyers  of  Kilnamanagh^  reviews  Irish  history  in 
relation  to  one  small  typical  group  which  held  communally  a 
tract  of  the  best  land  in  Tipperary — and  there  is  very  little 
better  land  anywhere.  In  the  process  of  history  communal 
tenure  was  replaced  by  the  English  system  of  ownership  ;  and 
here  for  the  first  time  we  have  the  change  treated  by  a  man  used 
to  government  in  regions  where  tribal  rule  still  prevails — fully 
aware  both  of  the  merits  and  of  the  defects  inherent  in  such  a 
state,  and  of  the  difficulties  attending  a  change-over ;  and 
knowing  also  that  such  a  change  may  be  made  acceptable  by 
just  and  capable  government.  He  makes  it  quite  clear  that  his 
own  forbears  in  the  seventeenth  century  would  have  given 
willing  loyalty  to  the  King,  if  they  could  have  had  security 
for  their  religion  and  their  land.  They  got  neither,  and  so  in 
the  seventeenth  century  these  Gaelic  Catholic  gentry  were  rebels 
(though  fighting  in  the  name  of  the  King) ;  and  in  the  eighteenth, 
they  were  scattered  over  Europe,  serving  in  the  armies  of  France, 
Austria,  Spain,  and  even  of  Russia,  with  a  distinction  equal  to 
that  earned  by  Sir  Michael  in  India.  A  remnant  of  the  lesser 
clansmen  hung  on  as  tenants,  and  in  the  nineteenth  century 
were  rebels  again  ;  this  time  against  the  land  laws,  or  rather 
against  the  abuses  of  them.  Sir  Michael  does  not  conceal  his 
sympathy  with  any  of  these  bygone  resistances,  still  less  his 
detestation  of  the  injustices  which  provoked  them.  None  the 
less,  “  having  had  ”  (as  he  says  in  his  introduction)  “  to  do 
with  many  races,  he  has  found  none  more  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand  than  his  own  ”.  This  book  shows  the  way  he  took  towards 
understanding. 

He  would  be  the  first  to  admit  need  for  a  wider  survey.  For 
instance,  more  than  once  he  appears  to  justify  Henry  VIII’s 
slaughter  of  the  male  Kildare  Geraldines — 

^  which  was  only  not  complete  because  all  Ireland 

from  north  to  south  sheltered  the  youngest  boy. 
Another  book  has  just  been  published  which,  like  Sir  Michael’s, 
should  have  its  place  on  the  shelves  of  everyone  interested  in 
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Ireland :  The  Great  Earl  of  Kildare^  by  Donough  Bryan,  who 
died  a  year  ago  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  leaving  this  work 
still  incomplete.  It  has  been  put  into  shape  by  Professor  Curtis 
under  whom  he  studied,  and  Trinity  College,  his  alma  mater ^ 
assisted  publication  by  a  grant.  Here  (as  indeed  in  Sir  Michael 
O’Dwyer’s  book)  documentation  is  fuller  than  the  general  reader 
may  like  ;  but  from  it  there  emerges  a  clear  picture  of  the  big 
jovial  fighting  man  about  whom  Henry  VII  said  that  since  all 
Ireland  could  not  rule  the  Earl  of  Kildare,  then  the  Earl  of 
Kildare  should  rule  all  Ireland  ;  and  who  pleaded  that  he  would 
never  have  burnt  the  cathedral  of  Cashel  if  he  had  not  thought 
that  the  Archbishop  was  inside.  These  stories,  as  Mr.  Bryan 
says,  whether  true  or  invented,  have  the  truth  of  fable  ;  the 
man  in  his  thirty  odd  years  of  rule  became  a  legend  and  a  popular 
legend.  Ireland  liked  him  as  it  had  always  liked  his  kind  ;  he 
was  a  sportsman  (the  O ’Dwyers  paid  him  rent  in  goshawks)  and  a 
jolly  companion  ;  he  might  easily,  if  his  ambition  rose  higher, 
have  established  his  dynasty  as  sovereigns,  not  as  mayors  of 
the  palace,  and  his  policy,  so  far  as  he  had  such  a  thing,  was 
to  cement  Ireland  by  the  most  natural  ties.  Daughters  of  his 
married  into  Gaelic  stocks  :  a  McCarthy,  an  O’Donnell,  an 
O’Neill,  an  O’Carroll  of  Ely  ;  others  into  Anglo-Norman,  a 
Butler,  a  Fleming  of  Slane,  a  Burke  of  Clanricarde.  One  of 
his  sons  married  an  O’Connor  Faly,  another  a  Plunkett  of 
Dunsany.  These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  Henry  VIII 
and  Wolsey  decided  to  extirpate  the  Kildare  breed  ;  but  it  is 
far  from  being  historically  demonstrated  that  Ireland  was  the 
better  governed  for  that  decision. 

Three  women  have  died  this  month  about  whom  it  is  per¬ 
missible  to  say  something.  Indeed,  no  excuse  is  needed  for 
writing  of  Lady  Butler,  who  belongs  to  history 

Lady  Bader  and  the  tradition  of  English  painting.  Up  and 
down  the  country,  here  and  in  Ireland — where 
she  was  denizened  by  marriage  and  by  gffection — prints  of  her 
works  are  to  be  seen  in  private  houses  and  in  provincial  hotels, 
oftener  than  those  of  any  artist  except  Landseer.  She,  more 
than  any  other,  carried  on  his  tradition  of  dramatic  and  romantic 
painting.  Few  pictures  lost  less  than  hers  by  translation  into 
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black  and  white,  and  that  no  doubt  is  some  disparagement  of 
her  work,  as  painting.  Her  way  of  art  and  the  object  she  aimed 
at,  are  out  of  fashion  nowadays  :  graphic  literature,  story-telling 
on  canvas,  has  become  anathema.  But  the  pictures  pleased  in 
much  the  same  way  that  Mr.  Kipling’s  stories  of  fights  on  the 
Indian  border  pleased,  and  they  pleased  the  same  public.  Soldiers 
were  quick  to  approve  this  woman’s  pictures  of  soldiers  in  action, 
conceived  by  an  imagination  nourished  on  tales  of  the  Crimean 
War.  Yet  I  like  better  those  where  she  concentrated  on  a  single 
figure — for  instance,  the  Connaught  Recruit — seen  on  a  lonely 
Irish  landscape  of  mountain  and  bogland,  which,  to  say  the 
truth,  does  not  belong  to  Connaught.  The  picture  was  painted 
high  up  on  the  slopes  of  Carrigtwohil  near  the  shores  of  Lough 
Acoos  :  hundreds  of  anglers  have  fished  that  Kerry  lake  from 
the  little  Glencar  Hotel,  where  she  stayed  with  her  husband. 
Sir  William  Butler,  painting  while  he  was  on  lake  or  river. 
Her  death  brings  him  also  back  to  memory — one  of  the  most 
picturesque  figures  I  have  known  :  a  typical  Tipperary  man, 
tall,  built  both  for  speed  and  strength,  and  gifted  with  an 
eloquence  that  matched  his  harmonious  and  powerful  voice.  The 
writing  by  which  he  is  best  known,  his  book  on  the  Red  River 
expedition,  does  not  show  at  their  best  the  qualities  of  style 
which  made  Ruskin  say  once  that  this  young  officer  could,  if 
he  chose,  have  written  all  that  Ruskin  had  written,  and  better, 
too.  These  were  mostly  magazine  articles ;  one  called  “  A 
Plan  for  the  Peasant,”  is  perhaps  the  most  memorable  ;  but 
in  all  were  the  same  sympathetic  imagination,  informed  by 
wide  reading  and  much  travel,  and  the  same  stately  utterance. 
All  this  also  is  out  of  fashion  as  much  as  Lady  Butler’s  painting  : 
yet  I  do  not  think  it  will  always  remain  so. 

Lady  Burghclere’s  death  came  suddenly  and  unexpected  to 
her  friends.  Many  must  feel  themselves  in  her  debt  for  notes 
on  the  margin  of  history  ;  for  instance,  every 
student  of  Wellington’s  career  will  find  in  her 
books  much  of  what  was  most  human  and 
lovable  in  that  tough  old  hero.  She  was  bookish,  but  never 
authorish  ;  most  sociably  bookish  ;  all  manner  of  things  in¬ 
terested  her,  and  she  loved  talk  and  had  the  gift  of  making 
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people  talk  who  had  something  to  say.  There  was  one  sure 
passport  to  her  regard — to  have  known  and  admired  her  half- 
brother  Aubrey  Herbert.  A  lamp  must  have  gone  out  in  her 
life  when  he  died — and  no  wonder. 

The  other  name  that  I  would  write  on  belongs  less  to  the 
public,  and  goes  further  back  into  the  past  than  even  Lady 
Butler’s,  for  Lady  Mathew  died  in  her  ninety-seventh  year. 
Sir  James  Mathew,  whom  one  of  his  legal  colleagues  called  the 
Bayard  of  the  English  bench,  was  the  favourite  nephew  of 
Father  Mathew  ;  and  Father  Mathew’s  extraordinary  temperance 
crusade  belongs  to  years  before  the  Irish  famine  of  1848.  He 
and  she  married  young,  and,  as  she  loved  to  tell,  most  im¬ 
prudently  ;  she  must  have  known  London  society  for  three 
quarters  of  a  century.  But  one  never  thought  of  her  as  a  link 
with  the  past,  or  as  anything  but  a  most  living  and  enjoying 
human  being.  Her  daughter’s  marriage  to  John  Dillon  brought 
an  element  into  her  life  which  might  have  seemed  discordant ; 
all  the  violence  and  bitterness  of  Irish  politics  were  oddly  out 
of  place  in  that  tranquil  existence  ;  yet  she  entered  into  these 
concerns  with  the  most  vivid  interest — and  always  with  shrewd 
appreciation.  They  were  as  much  part  of  her  life  as  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  the  English  bar  and  bench. 

While  her  husband  lived,  their  dinner  parties  were  the 
pleasantest  I  ever  went  to — and  not  only  for  the  company  : 
though  Henry  James,  for  instance,  was  a  frequent  guest.  From 
her  widowhood  on,  she  kept  court  in  her  drawing-room  at 
Kensington  Square,  and  rare  indeed  it  was  to  find  her  and  her 
daughter  without  half  a  dozen  guests,  young  and  old.  Few 
other  ladies  past  ninety  can  have  left  so  many  people  feeling 
that  a  great  pleasure  can  no  longer  be  renewed  and  looked 
forward  to. 

Nobody  could  frequent  that  house  and  not  be  aware  how  much 
religion  counted  for  in  the  lives  of  its  inmates.  Partly  it  was  a 
social  interest.  But  above  all  one  felt  it  as  the  spring  which 
fed  the  brightness  of  that  old  face.  For  in  spite  of  losses,  renewed 
through  the  years,  that  cut  to  the  quick  of  her  being.  Lady 
Mathew  in  her  nineties  was  still  the  gayest  person  I  knew  and 
had  the  youngest  heart. 
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THE  DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH 

by  G.  R.  Stirling  Taylor. 


MARLBOROUGH  :  HIS  LIFE  AND 

TIMES.  VOL.  I.,  by  the  Rt.  Hon. 

Winston  S.  Churchill,  C.H.,  M.P.  Harrap. 

25s. 

Mr.  Churchill  has  written  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  interesting  book.  Of  course,  it 
will  delight  those  readers  who  want  an 
exciting  plot  and  vigorous  language ; 
that  goes  without  saying.  But  those  who 
demand  much  more  than  verbal  decora¬ 
tions  will  like  this  book,  for  it  will 
appeal  to  their  intellects  as  well  as  their 
literary  appetites.  The  wiser  of  the 
professional  historians  will  be  very 
annoyed  that  they  were  so  dull  and 
lazy  that  they  allowed  this  political 
orator  and  adventurous  soldier  and 
amateur  artist,  who  seems  to  have  found 
moments  to  do  something  of  everything, 
and  yet  had  enough  time  to  discover 
documents  and  (still  better)  interpret 
them  judicially ;  all  which  the  profes¬ 
sional  historians  should  have  done  them¬ 
selves  long  ago. 

However,  to  do  these  historians  justice, 
it  must  be  pointed  out  that  they  have 
been  generally  very  kind  to  Marlborough 
in  almost  all  modem  works.  It  is  only 
a  rather  hazy  memory  of  his  school-days 
at  Harrow  that  makes  Mr.  Churchill 
fancy  that  there  is  still  a  dead  set  against 
his  great  ancestor.  If  he  had  spent  a 
few  years  reading  the  historical  sources  of 
Marlborough’s  day,  he  would  never  have 
taken  the  charges  of  correspondence  with 
the  Stuarts  in  France  nearly  as  seriously 
as  he  does.  He  would  have  known  that 


men  like  Sir  Robert  Walpole  received 
pleasant  notes  from  the  Pretender,  and 
then  took  them  round  to  his  Hanoverian 
King  and  asked  him  to  initial  them  (just 
as  if  he  had  been  his  chief  in  a  Whitehall 
department)  to  make  it  clear  that  all 
was  perfectly  straightforward. 

Now  it  is  true  that  Lord  Macaulay 
wrote  a  great  deal  of  violent  language 
about  Marlborough.  Macaulay  was,  in¬ 
deed,  sometimes  as  prejudiced  a  politician 
as  Mr.  Churchill  is  now  himself  :  though, 
more  carefully  examined,  the  charge  of 
“  prejudice  ”  in  the  case  of  both  may  be 
itself  prejudice.  When  a  man  can  state 
a  case  very  clearly  and  vigorously,  it  is 
so  easy  to  think  it  must  be  over-stated. 
Macaulay  was  more  frequently  pre¬ 
judiced  in  favour  of  the  truth  than  any¬ 
thing  else.  It  is  really  a  little  unfair  to  be 
angry  if  this  very  early  Victorian  gentle¬ 
man  was  annoyed  when  (as  everyone 
agrees)  Marlborough  became  the  very 
agreeable  lover  of  Charles  II’s  well-paid 
mistress,  getting  a  considerable  part  of 
the  spoils  as  his  reward.  Again,  Marl¬ 
borough’s  sister,  Arabella,  was  the 
mistress  of  James,  Charles’s  brother,  and 
this  cannot  be  ignored  when  we  ask  why 
John  Churchill  was  a  favoured  member 
of  James’s  household.  It  is  really  not 
surprising  if  this  all  seemed  rather 
shocking  to  Lord  Macaulay.  It  is  also 
surprising  that  such  a  modem  writer  as 
Mr.  Churchill  did  not  dismiss  the  .stories 
(which  are  true,  remember)  in  a  few 
sentences  of  dainty  cynicism — which. 
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indeed,  he  seems  inclined  to  do,  if  he 
could  forget  Macaiilay  ! 

Even  though  the  historians  had  not 
found  such  convincing  evidence  as  Mr. 
Churchill  has  discovered  of  the  inno¬ 
cence  of  Marlborough  in  the  matter  of 
corresponding  with  the  Stuarts  (and 
particularly  in  the  case  of  the  supposed 
betrayal  of  the  attack  on  Brest),  yet  it 
was  generally  understood  that  the  "  be¬ 
trayer  "  never  told  anything  worth  the 
telling  and  that  William  the  King  was  not 
more  than  wearily  contemptuous  at  the 
worst.  One  does  not  make  a  traitor 
commander-in-chief  in  Flanders — ^as 
William  made  this  “  traitor  ”  !  It  was 
preposterous  to  think  that  there  could  be 
any  serious  charge  against  Marlborough 
for  betraying  his  country  to  France, 
seeing  that  he  spent  his  life  in  beating 
that  enemy  off  the  map  of  Europe. 

In  brief,  the  critics  will  be  quite  wrong 
if  they  are  misled  into  thinking  that 
Mr.  Churchill’s  great  success  in  this 
book  has  been  in  a  rather  trivial  squabble 
with  Lord  Macaulay.  The  volume  has 
far  greater  virtues.  There  are  certainly 
a  few  passages  which  one  might  imagine 
the  author  wrote  in  front  of  his  mirror, 
in  the  dream-like  fancy  that  he  was 
addressing  the  House  of  Commons. 
Writing  of  the  war  against  the  French, 
he  puts  it  thus ;  “  In  none  has  the  duty 
to  defend  a  righteous  cause  been  more 
compulsory  upon  the  British  nation  .  .  . 
brought  ovu*  island  and  all  Europe  safely 
through  its  perils  and  produced  glorious 
results  for  Christendom.”  That  is 
political  rhetoric  of  a  very  theatrical 
kind,  but  all  this  can  be  put  tolerantly  on 
one  side  ;  for  Mr.  Churchill  could  scarcely 
have  lived  in  Parliament  without 
adopting  its  habitual  and  self-protective 
plumage. 

What  does  matter,  and  what  makes 
this  volume  so  attractive  and  important, 
is  that  a  very  experienced  man  of  public 
affairs  has  here  written  down  judgments 
that  the  prim  historians  had  neither  the 


courage  nor  the  wit  to  write.  Take  the 
character  sketch  of  Louis  XIV  of 
France.  Mr.  Churchill  is  a  man  of  the 
world,  and,  unlike  the  rather  bourgeois 
schoolmasters,  is  not  dazzled  by  all  the 
pompous  ceremony  of  the  Court  of 
Versailles.  On  the  contrary,  he  says 
(and  it  has  never  been  so  well  written 
before)  that  Louis  was  a  vulgar  “  high- 
heeled,  beperiwigged  dandy,  strutting 
amid  the  bows  and  scrapes  of  mistresses 
and  confessors  to  the  torment  of  his  age.” 
Again,  there  is  a  terse  summary  of  the 
origin  of  the  party  system  in  the  struggle 
between  Charles  II  and  Shaftesbury : 
"  Its  events  were  the  birth  throes  of 
party  government,  whose  sire  was  the 
Popish,  and  whose  dam  the  Rye  House, 
Plot.  .  .  .  The  three  General  Elections 
in  succession  required  and  evolved  all 
those  organisations — clubs,  colours,  and 
slogans — with  which  in  later  and  gentler 
ages  we  are  only  too  familiar.”  It  is 
interesting  that  it  is  a  politician,  not  a 
professional  historian,  who  proves  so 
contemptuously  that  political  life  has 
been  sordid  from  its  birth.  All  is  not 
gold  in  this  long  book,  but  the  wise 
reader  will  wander  through  its  pic¬ 
turesque  pages  while  he  discovers  many 
valuable  gems.  It  is  very  pleasant  to  note 
the  generous  acknowledgment  that  Mr. 
Churchill  makes  of  any  assistance  he  has 
received  in  collecting  the  material  for 
this  volume. 
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THE  LAST  EMPEROR  OF  FRANCE 

by  Clennell  Wilkinson, 


NAPOLEON  III :  THE  MODERN 
EMPEROR,  by  Robert  Sencourt. 
Benn.  21s. 

NAPOLEON  III,  by  Graham  Brooks. 
Duckworth.  2s. 


The  personality  and  policy  of  the  last 
Emperor  of  the  French  seems  to  exercise 
a  curious  fascination  over  the  present 
generation  of  Englishmen — perhaps 
because  we  are  only  now  beginning  to 
try  to  imderstand  him.  With  cries  of 
glee  we  have  unearthed  a  new  mystery. 
Mr.  Guedalla’s  brilliant  volume  is  still 
fresh  in  our  minds.  Mr.  Simpson’s 
great  work  (which  will  surely  lay  the 
subject  to  rest  for  some  time  to  come)  is 
yet  on  its  way.  Mr.  Sencourt,  having 
already  contributed  a  life  of  the  Empress 
Eugenie,  now  intervenes  with  a  new 
estimate  of  Napoleon’s  character  and 
statesmanship,  supported  by  a  surpris¬ 
ing  array  of  new  evidence  in  the  shape 
of  unpublished  correspondence,  and  sus¬ 
tained,  as  he  tells  us,  by  the  advice  and 
help  of  Mr.  Simpson  himself. 

Everything  about  Napoleon  III  was 
mysterious.  His  long  silences,  followed 
by  brief,  cryptic  utterances  ;  his  tawdry, 
unkempt  appearance  ;  the  spiked  mous¬ 
tache,  the  glycerined  hair,  the  grey,  oily 
skin,  the  hooked  nose,  the  pale  eyes  under 
their  heavy  lids — could  it  be  that,  behind 
this  facade,  he  was  not  merely  scheming 
(for  even  Mr.  Sencourt  admits  that  he 
was  a  bom  conspirator)  but  that  he  also 
found  time  to  think — that  he  had  plans 
in  his  head  for  the  future  of  Europe  ? 
Mr.  Sencourt  invites  us  to  regard 
Napoleon  III  as  essentially  a  modem, 
ahead  of  his  own  times,  in  fact,  "  the 
representative  man  of  our  own  day  ”, 
so  that  ”  his  importance  rises  on  the 
horizon  of  our  own  decade  ”.  It  is  tme 


that  he  foresaw  many  of  our  present 
troubles ;  it  is  true  too  that,  like  his 
mighty  uncle,  the  first  Napoleon,  he 
had  a  flair  for  propaganda  and  the 
management  of  mobs.  But  otherwise 
there  does  not  seem  to  have  been  any¬ 
thing  specially  modem  about  him  or 
his  methods.  The  theory  is  interesting 
and  provocative,  and  Mr.  Sencourt  is 
so  persuasive  and  so  learned  in  his 
subject  that  his  arguments  cannot  be 
lightly  dismissed.  But  it  is  only  a 
theory  after  all.  Whether  Napoleon 
was  a  great  statesman  or  a  mere  oppor¬ 
tunist  remains  a  matter  for  argument. 

Even  the  outstanding  feature  of  his 
personality — his  alleged  charm  and  power 
of  winning  affection — is  equally  open  to 
doubt,  though  he  died  within  living 
memory  and  his  wrife  survived  to  see  the 
outbreak  of  the  Great  War.  Is  it 
necessary  to  say  that  he  fascinated 
women  ?  It  was  not  only  that  he 
pursued  them  greedily  and  indiscrimin- 
atingly,  but  that  they  foimd  his  whole 
manner  and  bearing  irresistibly  attrac¬ 
tive.  “  I  like  his  face  ”,  declared  Queen 
Victoria  stoutly — perhaps  a  little  too 
stoutly.  Even  she  admitted  that  he  was 
without  ”  outward  advantages  ”  ;  and 
the  Prince  Consort,  for  once  disagreeing 
with  her,  abmptly  described  the  Em¬ 
peror  as  ”  a  walking  lie  ”. 

So  he  looked  and  so  he  seemed  to 
perhaps  the  majority  of  men  who  could 
meet  him  on  equal  terms.  But  to  tht 
common  people  he  was  always  a  hero, 
and  Mr.  ^ncourt  can  justly  claim  that, 
though  his  reign  ended  in  disaster  for 
France,  he  never  forgot  the  interests 
of  those  who  raised  him  to  the  throne. 
He  introduced  a  munber  of  useful 
domestic  reforms,  he  rebuilt  the  capital. 
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introduced  railways  and  gave  at  any 
rate  a  temporary  prosperity  to  the  middle 
and  lower  classes. 

It  is  all  very  contradictory :  in  fact, 
the  appearance  of  Napoleon  III  in  the 
history  book  is  rather  like  one  of  those 
modem  composite  photographs  in  which, 
by  a  trick,  two  or  three  faces  are  made 
to  merge  into  one.  To  get  an  appear¬ 
ance  of  unity  all  we  can  do  is  to  pile 
detail  upon  detail  imtil  a  single  indi¬ 
vidual  appears  to  emerge.  An  informa¬ 
tive  work  like  Mr.  Sencourt’s  helps 
powerfully  in  that  direction.  It  also 
makes  excellent  reading. 

Mr.  Graham  Brooks  has  been  given 
less  scope  by  his  publishers  ;  but  within 
his  limit  of  some  twenty-five  thousand 
words  he  has  managed  to  say  a  great 
deal.  His  survey  of  the  principal  events 
of  Napoleon’s  career  is  surprisingly  com¬ 
plete,  and  if  his  rapid  sketch  of  the 
Emperor’s  character  still  leaves  us  a 
little  perplexed,  that  is  not  his  fault. 
His  happy  trick  of  apt  quotation  does 
at  any  rate  enable  us  to  hear  what  some 
of  Napoleon’s  leading  contemporaries 
thought  of  him.  Mr.  Brooks  very 
properly  emphasises  his  great  services 
to  art.  There  is  a  distinctive  style  in 
architecture,  music  and  dress  which  will 
always  be  associated  with  his  name,  and 
that — ^whatever  we  may  think  of  the 
style  today — is  more  than  can  be  claimed 
for  many  stronger  rulers. 


AS  THEIR  FRIENDS  SAW  THEM  : 
IMAGINARY  CONVERSATIONS, 
by  Bonamy  Dobr6e.  Cape.  5s. 

In  these  imaginary  conversations  Mr. 
Dobr^  has  given  us  something  new, 
something  particularly  his  own.  There 
have  been  imaginary  conversations  be¬ 
fore,  but  none  that,  like  these,  proclaimed 
as  their  purpose  the  giving  of  biographical 
sketches,  while  at  the  same  time  re¬ 
vealing  the  characters  of  the  talkers 
themselves. 


The  choice  of  the  form,  their  author 
tells  us,  was  nothing  if  not  deliberate. 
Not  without  justification,  he  feels  that 
the  historian  writing  objectively  loses  a 
great  deal  by  his  detachment ;  and  so  it 
has  occurred  to  him  to  write  these 
biographical  conversations,  having 
Swift  and  Gay  discuss  Congreve,  for 
instance,  or  Congreve  and  Pope  reminisce 
of  yoimg  Voltaire.  As  friends  or  enemies 
of  the  subjects  of  their  talks,  these 
characters,  theoretically,  should  be  able 
to  throw  into  strong  relief  the  persons 
whom  they  sit  to  discuss. 

The  conversations  have  all  the 
fascination  that  might  have  been  ours 
had  these  talks  been  real,  and  we  chance 
listeners  at  the  doors.  And  yet,  despite 
their  excellence,  it  is  doubtful  how  far 
the  method  is  likely  to  prove  profitable. 
Perhaps,  for  one  thing,  Mr.  Dobr^  has 
laid  too  great  a  burden  on  his  medium 
in  attempting,  besides  mere  conversation, 
to  make  each  talk  into  a  biography  in 
brief.  The  wayward  and  anecdotal 
nature  of  conversation  destroys  his¬ 
torical  sequence,  at  the  best.  Nor,  despite 
its  vivid  character,  is  the  conversation  so 
lucidly  revealing  in  the  long  run  as  the 
more  detached  method  of  history.  The 
reader,  intent  on  the  shuttlecock’s  flight, 
is  apt  to  gain  but  a  confused  impression 
of  the  recumbent  figure  in  the  midst,  who 
is  at  once  the  net  and  the  subject  of  dis¬ 
course. 

Regarded,  however,  as  essays  or 
sketches,  these  conversations  possess  an 
intrinsic  value  of  their  own  as  adjuncts 
or  sidelights  to  history  ;  and  while  one 
may  hope  that  others,  perhaps  less 
thoroughly  steeped  in  their  periods,  will 
not  regard  the  experiment  as  a  precedent 
for  misguided  imitation,  the  present 
excursion  into  this  hitherto  untrodden 
region  will  prove  as  welcome  to  him  who 
reads  them  for  enjoyment  as  to  the 
historian  for  their  novelty  and  their 
positive  historical  value. 

JowN  Linnell. 
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LIMITATIONS  OF  SCIENCE,  by 

J.  W.  N.  Sullivan.  Chatto  6*  Windus. 

7s.  6d. 

The  many-sidedness  of  Mr.  Sullivan 
serves  him  in  good  stead  as  an  inter¬ 
mediary  between  the  revolutionary  dis¬ 
coveries  of  contemporary  science  and 
our  lay  realization  of  what  they  imply. 
He  opens  an  extremely  readable  and 
attractive  book  by  an  historical  survey 
of  scientific  research  in  which  only  the 
Greeks  between  archaic  society  and  the 
Renaissance  exhibited  the  "  disinterested 
scientific  spirit  ”.  With  the  growth  of 
a  pure  and  xsthetically  governed  search 
for  truth,  the  practical  applications  of 
scientific  principles  became  a  by-product. 
This  theme  recurs  more  than  once  in  Mr. 
Sullivan’s  book,  and  is  an  important 
base  for  his  claim  that  the  giilf  l^tween 
science  and  art  has  been  much  narrowed 
by  modem  investigations  into  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  matter.  The  mysterious  pro¬ 
perties  of  atomic  energy,  its  defisince 
even  of  the  inveterate  determinism  of 
Newtonian  science,  have  made  the  actual 
nature  of  the  imiverse  more  "  inscrut¬ 
able  ”  (in  Professor  Eddington’s  words) 
than  it  could  possibly  have  been  in  the 
Victorian  theory  of  molecules  rushing 
about  in  their  orbits  like  tiny  billiard 
balls.  Modem  science  speaks  of  motion 
and  energy  in  terms  both  of  waves  and 
particles,  nor  are  these  waves  pictorially 
imaginable  since  they  correspond  far 
more  closely  to  our  s)rmbolic  terminology 
of  states  of  mind  such  as  a  "  wave  of 
depression  ”.  Thus  confronted  with  the 
immaterials  of  matter  and  knowing  only 
the  mathematical  aspects  of  entities, 
nothing  of  their  nature  or  "  reality  *’, 
science  has  become  much  humbler,  less 
imperial  in  its  claims  to  dominate  or 
reduce  to  chemico-physical  terms  other 
aspects  of  thought  and  much  readier  to 
accept  its  limitations.  "  We  are  no 


longer  required  to  believe  that  our 
response  to  beauty  or  the  mystic’s  sense 
of  communion  with  God  has  no  objective 
counterpart.  They  may  be  clues  to  the 
nature  of  reality.” 

Mr.  Sullivan  concerns  himself  mainly 
with  the  science  of  physics  whose  demoli¬ 
tion  of  the  Newtonian  and  Euclidean 
concepts  has  been  the  supreme  intellec¬ 
tual  event  of  om:  century.  He  glances 
more  briefly  at  psychology  and  biology, 
and  claims  that  the  former,  much  dis¬ 
credited  by  the  pathological  bias  of  the 
Freudians  and  the  ridiculous  over¬ 
simplification  of  mental  processes  on  the 
part  of  the  Behaviorists,  is  in  too  em¬ 
bryonic  a  condition  to  be  accovmted  as 
yet  a  true  science.  Biology  has,  while 
preoccupied  with  evolution,  evolved  no 
new  concepts  of  its  own  to  coincide  with 
those  of  physics  which  have  virtually  des¬ 
troyed  the  validity  of  the  dogmas  to 
which  it  still  clings.  Biology  altogether 
lacks  the  "  originality  ”  of  physics,  which 
is  the  quality  Mr.  Siillivan  relates  to  the 
persond  vision  of  the  artist.  The  rest 
of  his  book  is  occupied  with  revealing  in 
a  prose  of  remarkable  clarity  and  grace 
of  expression  the  totally  new  universe 
which  a  non-mechanical  physics  and  a 
non-Euclidean  geometry  have  discovered 
to  a  somewhat  bewildered  laity.  When 
light  failed  to  fit  in  with  the  Newtonian 
system  of  mechanical  categories,  that 
system  was  doomed,  while  Planck’s 
demonstration  that  energy  was  itself 
atomic  made  it  essential  that  matter 
should  be  approached  from  a  mental 
point  of  view  unknown  to  and  vm- 
suspccted  by  the  physicists  of  the  past. 
The  nature  of  the  atom  forces  modem 
science  to  consider  the  revolutionary 
notion  of  endowing  it  with  some  form 
of  consciousness,  and  Mr.  Sullivan  con¬ 
cludes  his  very  suggestive  narrative  and 
exposition  in  the  hope  that,  by  such  a 
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bridge,  physics  will  one  day  make  con¬ 
tinuity  with  a  biology  which  no  longer 
allows  its  insight  into  life  to  be  obscured 
by  mechanical  formulae. 

H.  J.  Massingham. 


GOD  AND  THE  ASTRONOMERS, 

by  W.  R.  Inge,  D.D.  Longmans. 

12s.  6d. 

It  has  been  said  that  “  The  throne  of  the 
Godhead  is  the  human  mind  Dean 
Inge  quotes  it,  but  immediately  adds  this 
qualification,  "  But  it  is  mainly  through 
the  external  world  that  God  reveals 
Himself  to  the  human  mind  The 
Incarnation  itself  is  such  am  eruption  of 
the  spirituad  into  the  extemad  world,  and 
Christianity,  being  wholly  baised  on  belief 
in  the  Incarnation  of  Christ,  is  definitely 
committed  to  the  belief  that  God  reveals 
Himself  through  the  extemad  world. 
But  what  becomes  of  Christiam  theology 
if  the  extemad  world  is  slowly  passing 
away  ?  That  it  is  passing  away  is  the 
unanimous  judgment  of  the  aistronomers. 
By  the  Second  Law  of  Thermodynamics, 
or  the  Law  of  Entropy,  it  is  certain  that 
the  universe  is  doomed. 

The  aistronomers  tell  us  u  a  certain  fau:t 
— Eddington  says  it  is  the  most  certain 
truth  of  science — that  the  whole  universe 
is  steaulily  and  irrevocably  running  down 
like  a  clock.  The  inevitable  end,  says 
Jeans,  is  annihilation — annihilation  of  life, 
of  consciousness,  of  memory,  even  of  the 
elements  of  matter  itself.  That  is  the 
doom  of  adl  that  exists — annihilation,  from 
which  there  can  be  no  recovery  and  no 
return. 

It  is  a  prospect  gloomy  in  itself,  and, 
moreover,  one  which  utters  a  challenge 
to  Christian  theology.  For  how  can 
God,  perfect,  imperishable,  changeless,  be 
said  to  reveal  Himself  in  and  for  a 
imiverse  thus  doomed  to  decay  and 
dissolution  ? 

This  is  the  question  which  Dean  Inge 
seeks  to  answer.  Plainly  it  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  questions  which  could  be 


asked,  and  his  answering  of  it  constitutes 
a  large  book,  in  which  he  levies  imder 
contribution  not  merely  all  the  great 
philosophers  of  history,  but  also  an 
astonishing  number  and  variety  of  the 
modem  writers  on  the  philosophical 
aspect  of  physics.  In  a  preface  to  a 
previous  book,  the  Dean  spoke  of  this 
one,  then  in  preparation,  and  said 
regretfully  that  in  the  nature  of  things 
it  would  probably  be  his  last  consider¬ 
able  work.  If,  unhappily,  this  prophesy 
should  come  true,  his  literary  career  will 
have  ended  in  a  blaze  of  glory,  for,  on 
any  showing,  this  is  a  book  which  has  a 
reid  importance  for  modem  thought. 

Space  forbids  a  detailed  exposition  of 
his  answer.  Very  broadly  and  roughly, 
his  answer  is  a  philosophic  amplification 
of  the  ancient  words  of  the  Psalmist : 
"  Thou,  Lord,  in  the  beginning  hast  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  earth,  and  the 
heavens  are  the  works  of  thine  hands. 
They  shall  perish,  but  thou  remainest ; 
and  they  all  shall  wax  old  as  doth  a 
garment ;  and  as  a  vesture  shalt  thou 
fold  them  up  and  they  shall  be  changed  ; 
but  thou  art  the  same  and  thy  years 
shall  not  fail  Here  we  have  the  clue, 
for  the  Psalmist  identifies  Reality  with 
Timelessness,  and  though  the  temporal 
world  has  an  eternal  significance,  since 
souls  are  saved  and  lost  within  it,  tem¬ 
porality  as  such  is  not  the  realm  in  which 
the  tme  being  of  God  resides,  nor  yet  the 
essence  of  humanity.  The  Law  of 
Entropy  is  an  actuality,  but  if  “  our 
being  is  in  heavenly  places  ”  there  is  a 
sense  in  which  it  is  irrelevant  to  our 
deeper  selves.  "  The  idea  of  the  end  of 
the  world  is  intolerable  only  to  modernist 
philosophy,  which  finds  in  the  idea  of 
imending  temporal  progress  a  pitiful 
substitute  for  the  blessed  hope  of  ever¬ 
lasting  life.  ...  It  is  this  philosophy 
which  makes  Time  itself  an  absolute 
value,  and  progress  a  cosmic  principle. 
Against  this  philosophy  my  book  is  a 
sustained  polemic  ". 
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Naturally,  therefore,  the  best  chapter 
is  that  on  “  The  Problem  of  Time  ”, 
which  by  the  mouth  of  many  witnesses 
establishes  the  hopeless  confusion  which 
follows  any  attempt  to  make  Time  the 
first  criterion  of  reality.  But  if  Time  is 
not  that  final  criterion,  then  the  Law  of 
Entropy,  while  remaining  true  in  its 
effects,  is  ultimately  irrelevant.  Such  is 
the  Dean’s  case,  and  he  makes  it  con¬ 
vincingly. 

Roger  B.  Lloyd. 


THE  LIFE  OF  ANDREW  CARNEGIE, 
by  Burton  J.  Hendrick.  Heinemann. 
2Ss. 

Without  entirely  endorsing  his  pub¬ 
lisher’s  contention  that,  in  selecting  his 
second  subject,  the  author  of  The  Life 
and  Letters  of  Walter  Hines  Page  was 
attracted  by  a  similarity  between  the 
two  men,  we  may,  perhaps,  agree  that 
both  were  "  world-size  figures  ”  and  that 
both  played  important  parts  in  the 
relations  of  England  and  America.  But 
they  were  ”  world-size  ”  in  very  differing 
circumstances  and  they  were  in  them¬ 
selves  essentially  different.  Page,  ”  the 
friend  of  England  in  her  sorest  need  ”, 
played  a  great  part  for  a  few  years  only, 
but  those  the  most  momentous  in  the 
whole  of  English  history.  Carnegie,  by 
his  rapid  rise  to  wealth  and  his  Scottish- 
American  shrewdness  and  sagacity,  gave 
its  special  trend  to  American  industry, 
and  placed  himself  in  a  position  to 
meet  and  influence  the  chief  politicians 
of  his  adopted  country  and  to  be  received 
with  interest  and  respect  by  the  states¬ 
men  and  Courts  of  Europe.  And  the 
author’s  task  in  this,  his  second  book, 
has  been  much  harder — Page’s  life  wrote 
itself  from  its  own  intrinsic  charm  and 
his  great  gifts  as  a  letter-writer.  Car¬ 
negie’s  attraction  is  harder  to  get  over  the 
footlights,  partly  because  he  had  already 


given  the  cream  of  his  reminiscences  to 
the  world  in  his  Autobiography. 

A  man’s  own  picture  of  himself  needs, 
however,  to  be  supplemented  by  another. 
Prof.  Hendrick  has  been  at  great  pains 
to  collect  much  of  the  detail  that  Carnegie 
left  out  and  to  bring  sidelights  to  bear 
upon  the  founder  of  America’s  steel 
supremacy,  and  the  benefactor  of  the 
whole  Anglo-Saxon  race.  The  result  is  a 
carefully  balanced  and  deeply  inter¬ 
esting  study  of  a  vital  epoch  in  American 
history.  In  its  length  and  size  the  book 
is  a  little  daunting  to  the  ordinary 
reader,  but  it  is  packed  with  interest, 
and  a  copious  and  admirable  index  will 
guide  the  more  superficial  to  the  chapters 
of  main  interest.  How  Carnegie  rose 
from  bobbin-boy  to  Railroad  President 
he  has  told  us  himself.  What  his  efforts 
were  for  the  betterment  and  the  peace  of 
the  world  we  shall  learn  better  from  his 
biographer.  And  when  the  last  dis¬ 
illusionment  came  and  Carnegie  gathered 
together  at  Skibo  in  August  of  1914  a 
sad  little  group  of  old  friends,  which 
included  Lord  Bryce  and  Lord  Morley, 
one  is  glad  that  Lord  Bryce,  who  should 
in  that  very  month  have  imveiled  a 
bust  of  its  giver  in  the  Hague  Temple  of 
Peace,  called  his  fellow-guests  together 
and  in  Carnegie’s  own  library  spoke  the 
warm  appreciation  he  had  intended  to 
deliver  to  a  wider  audience.  What 
Carnegie  could  be  to  his  friends  was  never 
better  illustrated  than  in  that  dark  hour 
of  England’s  fate.  Morley  in  particular 
never  forgot  the  sympathy  and  support 
he  met  with  at  Skibo  when  his  resigna¬ 
tion  of  office  rather  than  support  the 
War  had  alienated  from  him  so  many  old 
friends  and  associates.  Yet  Carnegie’s 
endorsement  of  England’s  action  was 
imdoubted,  witness  his  reply  to  a  dis¬ 
tracted  factor,  lamenting  the  felling  of  the 
forests  of  Skibo,  "  So  long  as  there  is  a 
stick  of  wood  on  Skibo,  the  Government 
can  have  it  ”. 

Janet  E.  Courtney. 
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WILLIAM  BLAKE,  by  J.  Middleton 
Murry.  Cape.  lOr.  Qd. 

BLAKE,  by  Alan  Clutton-Brock.  Duck¬ 
worth.  2s. 

William  Blake  is  the  grim  Gorgon  of 
English  literature.  W  ho  can  stand  long 
before  the  cast  of  his  life-mask  in  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery  and  not  feel 
that  were  those  eyes  to  open,  those  lips 
to  speak,  one  would  perforce  be  turned 
to  stone — or  bom  into  a  new  life  ? 
Many  in  the  past  have  been  called  to  do 
battle  with  him,  but  few,  indeed  none, 
have  proved  victor. 

Discreetly,  and  one  would  agree  neces¬ 
sarily  in  so  brief  a  study,  Mr.  Alan  Clut¬ 
ton-Brock  declines  the  real  combat.  He 
will  conduct  his  reader  upon  a  quite 
lively  tour  of  the  Blake  exterior,  and 
even  look  into  some  of  the  outhouses,  but 
the  instant  the  Prophetic  Books  are 
mentioned  he  seats  himself  quietly  but 
firmly  on  the  doorstep.  “  The  difficulty 
ot  understanding  the  prophetic  books," 
he  says,  “  is  that  we  seldom  know  when 
Blake’s  statements  are  to  be  taken 
literally  ...  or  when  he  is  using  sym¬ 
bols,  metaphors,  or  allegories.”  And 
again  :  "  That  Blake  controlled  his 

fantasies  much  less  than  the  normal 
person,  and  in  fact  not  much  more  than 
a  good  many  people  now  in  asylums, 
seems  to  me  obvious.  On  any  other 
hypothesis  his  life  and  the  greater  part 
of  his  writings  seem  to  me  inexplicable.” 

The  objection  to  that  hypothesis  itself 
is,  of  course,  that  it  leaves  them  in¬ 
explicable  anyway  !  In  fact,  it  is  to  Mr. 
Murry's  view  of  Blake  as  not  merely 
one  of  the  greatest,  perhaps  the  greatest, 
men  of  modem  times,  but  also  one  of  the 
sanest,  that  we  have  to  turn  for  explica¬ 
tion.  The  larger  part  of  his  lengthy  work 
deals  directly  with  the  heart  of  the  prob¬ 
lem,  in  the  form  of  a  continuous  pro¬ 
gressive  commentary  upon  the  Prophetic 
Books  themselves.  If  it  would  be  too 
much  to  say  that  he  has  made  them 
wholly  plain  it  must  certainly  be  said 


that  he  has  to  an  unprecedented  degree 
shirked  no  major  problem  and  been 
baffled  in  no  essential  point.  Blake’s 
thought  is,  he  protests,  '*  in  reality, 
perfectly  coherent ;  but  only  if  we 
approach  it  with  the  clue  of  the  Divine 
Vision  in  our  hands.”  More  than  that, 
while  it  would  be  arrogant  or  perverse 
to  deny  that  the  Prophetic  Books  are 
very  difficult,  "  yet  few  of  those  who  have 
laboured  with  them  and  paid  the  neces¬ 
sary  price  of  a  measure  of  comprehension, 
would  confidently  assert  that  very  much 
of  the  obscurity  with  which  they  had  to 
stmggle  was  unnecessary  to  Blake’s 
purpose.  It  is  only  when  we  begin  to 
understand  his  dark  statements  that  we 
are  in  a  position  to  pronounce  that  the 
darkness  is  gratuitous  ;  and  when  we  do 
understand,  we  are  generally  compelled 
to  admit  that  there  was  no  other  way  of 
saying  what  he  had  to  say.” 

Mr.  Mmry  has  earned  his  right  to  both 
these  assertions,  for  his  degree  of  imder- 
standing  is  manifest  in  his  capacity  to 
show  Blake’s  work  as  the  in  general 
perfectly  coherent  expression  of  perfectly 
coherent  conceptions.  That  those  con¬ 
ceptions  are  in  themselves  far  from 
easily  graspable,  even  in  Mr.  Murry’s 
most  luminous  explanations,  lies  un¬ 
fortunately  in  their  and  our  natures,  a 
state  of  things  that  only  we  can  change. 
His  is  not  an  easy  book,  but  to  those  to 
whom  the  Divine  Vision  of  the  mystics  of 
all  ages  is  no  delusion,  and  who  have 
caught  even  in  the  ”  incomprehensible  ” 
Blake  intimations  of  that  perdurable 
illumination,  it  may  well  prove  a  per¬ 
manently  important  one.  Some  years 
ago  Mr.  Murry  was  named  by  an  im¬ 
partial  and  responsible  writer  as  the 
greatest  English  critic  since  Coleridge ; 
in  his  William  Blake  he  returns,  after 
some  divagations  in  other  fields,  to  his 
true  sphere.  It  is  his  best  book  since 
bis  Keats  and  Shakespeare  and  a  pro¬ 
founder  than  that. 

Geoffrey  West. 
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THE  WINDING  STAIR,  by  W.  B. 

Yeats.  Macmillan.  6s. 

I  KNOW  of  no  poet,  either  among  the 
living  or  among  the  immortals  on  their 
dusty  shelf,  who  retains  youth  so  long 
as  Mr.  Yeats  has  done.  He  is  never 
weary  of  experimenting  with  technique. 
.\nd  he  is  driven  to  this  experiment  by 
the  ever-fresh  contact  of  his  mind  with 
the  external  world.  Life,  and  the  revela¬ 
tion  of  his  own  emotional  reaction  to  it, 
are  still  an  adventure  to  him,  so  exciting 
and  imexpected  that  he  must  study  to 
find  means  to  express  it.  This  is  rare. 
.Many  poets  write  good  poetry  in  late 
life ;  but  usually  it  is  the  mellowed 
reflection  of  their  earlier  work.  They 
are  using  the  same  material  as  they  used 
forty  years  before. 

Recent  volumes  of  Mr.  Yeats’  poetry, 
notably  The  Tower,  made  me  think  that 
this  irnique  continual  development  was 
an  intellectual  one,  and  that  he  was 
burying,  with  elaborate  ritual,  his  dead 
heart  beneath  a  monumental  erection  of 
esoteric  and  occult  interests.  I  told 
myself  that  soon  this  symbolism  would 
become  totally  impersonal,  and  that  its 
poetic  value  would  be  displaced  by 
a  religious  value ;  though  that  religion 
would  be  a  curiously  heterogeneous  one 
drawn  from  Kabbalistic,  Mithraic,  and 
Indian  sources.  A  glorious  death  to  the 
poet,  I  thought ;  he  will  pass  eastward 
into  the  sun,  and  the  individual  will  be 
dissolved  in  the  general  light. 

But  my  fears  were  premature.  Know¬ 
ing  this  artist’s  work,  I  should  have  had 
more  faith.  Was  it  possible  that  such 
subtle  wilfulness,  such  exquisite  and 
tortuous  revolt,  could  submit  utterly  to 
a  system,  even  though  the  system  were  a 
bizarre  pastiche  of  his  own  making  ? 
In  this  new  volume  is  all  the  man  him¬ 
self,  in  that  Satanic  power  which  Milton, 
Blake  and  Shakespeare  never  ceased  to 
exhibit ;  a  fallen  angel  in  full  song.  He  is 
no  longer  crawling  back  to  Nirvana  for 
forgiveness.  He  is  deliberate  enough 
about  it. 


EUROPEAN  ECONOMICS 

The  Department  of  Overseas  Trade  has  recently 
issued  valuable  survey  of  the  economic  and 
financial  conditions  of  Austria  2s.  (2s.  2d.), 
Germany  4s.  6d.  (4s.  9d.),  Roumania  2s.  6d. 
(2S.  8d.),  Netherlands  3s.  6d.  (3s.  8d.).  They 
are  written  by  the  Department's  representative  in 
each  country. 

BRITISH  DOCUMENTS  ON  'IHE 
ORIGINS  OF  'THE  WAR,  1898-1914. 

Edited  by  G.  P.  Gooch,  DXitt.,  FB.A,  and 
Harold  Temperley,  Litt.D.,  F.BA.,  with  the 
assistance  of  Lilian  M.  Penson,  Ph.D.  Volume  IX. 
The  Balkan  Wars.  Part  I.  The  Prelude.  The 
Tripoli  War.  This  new  volume  deals  with  affairs 
in  tne  near  East  between  1909  and  1912.  British 
relationships  with  Turkey.  Russia  and  Austria- 
Hunnry,  and  the  tension  resulting  from  the 
war  between  Italy  and  Turkey  over  Tripoli,  are 
fully  illustrated  by  a  wealth  of  hitherto  unpub¬ 
lished  material  drawn  from  the  records  or  the 
Foreign  Office.  17s.  6d.  (i8s.  3d.). 

GUIDE  TO  CURRENT  OFnCIAL 
STATISTICS 

This  essential  work  provides  a  key  to  the  store- 
touse  of  statistical  information  contained  in  the 
hundreds  of  official  periodicals,  returns  and 
reports  on  a  wide  range  of  subjects  published 
each  year  by  Government  departments,  pp.  344. 
IS.  (is.  5d.). 

FIFE,  KINROSS,  CLACK¬ 
MANNAN. 

The  Royal  Commission  on  the  Ancient  and 
Historkad  Monuments  of  Scotland  has  completed 
its  survey  and  inventory  of  the  remains  ot  historic 
interest  in  these  three  counties,  which  have  been 
so  important  in  Scottish  histo^.  The  volume 
is  Uvuhly  illustrated  with  original  photographs. 
Demy  4to,  ro.  lxi+351 ;  511  illustrations  and 
maps.  37s.  ml.  (38s.  6d.). 

All  pru*s  art  net.  Those  in  brachets  indude  postage. 

H.M.  STATIONERY  OFFICE 

LONDON :  Adattral  House,  Kingsw;^,  W.C2 
EDINBURGH :  120  GeorRe  St.  MANCHESTER :  York  St 
CARDIFF :  I  St.  Andrew's  Cr.  BELFAST:  15  DooefaU  Sq.W^ 

Of  through  any  Bookseller.  — 
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“  I  am  content  to  follow  to  its  source  Before  the  world  was  made.” 


Every  event  in  action  or  in  thought ; 
Measure  the  lot ;  forgive  myself  the 
lot ! 

W'hen  such  as  I  cast  out  remorse 
So  great  a  sweetness  flows  into  the 
breast 

We  must  laugh  and  we  must  sing, 
W'e  are  blest  by  everything, 
Everything  we  look  upon  is  blest.” 

And  he  raises  a  great  laughter  and 
a  great  song  of  defiance  against  that  chief 
weapon  of  the  Eternal  Power ;  against 
Time.  This  great  dissolver  of  all  human 
pride  and  achievement,  this  enemy  whose 
indifference  grips  us  and  drags  us 
humbled  to  the  Throne,  has  not  yet 
subdued  Mr.  Yeats.  He  is  cool  and 
audacious.  He  provokes  it  to  the  utmost 
by  offering  it  those  mortal  treasures 
which  it  usually  snatches  from  us  first ; 
the  joys  of  the  senses.  Mr.  Yeats,  with 
infinite  malice,  impersonates  an  old 
woman,  and  makes  her  recollect  the 
generosity  of  her  youth.  She  looks  Time 
in  the  eyes,  and  taunts  him  with  the 
memories  of  her  beauty,  and  her  gifts, 
proffered  so  lavishly,  of  her  fair  limbs, 
her  fragrant  hair,  her  honeyed  mouth, 
to  her  lovers.  The  old  wanton  becomes 
almost  lewd,  bidding  Time  let  his 
warning  bird 

”...  sing  on, 

I  offer  to  love’s  play 
My  dark  declivities.” 

But  this  surprising  and  almost  erotic 
outbreak  by  the  poet  must  not  be  mis¬ 
taken  for  the  last  despairing  effort  of  the 
body  to  retain  its  warmth — that  effort 
which  sometimes  leads  old  men  to  in¬ 
discretions  in  suburban  trains.  Mr. 
Yeats  makes  his  old  woman  say. 

"  What  if  I  look  upon  a  man 
As  though  on  my  beloved. 

And  my  blood  be  cold  the  while 
And  my  heart  immoved  ? 

Why  should  he  think  me  cruel 
Or  that  he  is  betrayed  ? 

I'd  have  him  love  the  thing  that  was 


We  thus  see  the  reason  for  Mr.  Yeats’ 
deliberately  extravagant  impersona¬ 
tion. 

He  is  still  seeking  that  ego  which  is 
the  only  satisfying  reward  for  our  pride 
and  our  clamourings  and  our  rebellion 
against  the  Great  Anonymity.  In  an 
access  of  courage,  therefore,  he  taunts 
the  enemy  with  the  symbols  of  that  ego  ; 
physical  joys  and  loves. 

“  j^dily  decrepitude  is  wisdom  ;  young 
We  loved  each  other  and  were 
ignorant.” 

And  that  condition  is  the  condition  in 
which  poetry  is  made ;  for  wisdom  is 
silent.  Mr.  Yeats  realises  that  he  is  still 
ignorant ;  and  therefore  he  agonises, 
and  loves — and  sings  ! 

Richard  Church. 

THE  ENGLISH  GALAXY  OF 
SHORTER  POEMS,  chosen  and 
edited  by  Gerald  Bullett.  Dent.  7s.  6d. 
THE  OUT  OF  DOORS  BOOK. 
Selected  and  arranged  by  Arthur 
Stanley.  Dent.  6s. 

Here  are  two  excellent  anthologies  with 
nothing  in  common  but  the  publishing 
house  that  produces  them.  Mr.  Buffett’s 
Galaxy  is  a  selection  from  English  lyric 
poetry  from  its  beginnings  down  to  the 
year  1900.  No  poem  covers  more  than 
two  pages  and  those  that  cover  more  than 
one  begin  always  on  the  left  page,  so  that 
every  poem  lies  visible  in  its  entirety  when 
its  page  is  opened.  The  reader  who  glances 
first,  in  the  prying  way  that  some  readers 
have,  at  the  list  of  poets  and  the  number 
of  pages  assigned  to  each,  will  soon, 
if  the  scheme  I  have  just  mentioned  has 
not  already  revealed  to  him  the  nature 
of  the  book,  receive  a  number  of  shocks. 
He  will  find,  for  instance,  that  Words¬ 
worth  occupies  only  ten  pages,  the  same 
number  as  Bridges,  while  Campion  has 
seventeen  and  Herrick  twenty-two.  He 
will  find  that  Pope  has  only  one,  B3Ton 
and  Browning  each  two,  Shelley  four, 
Keats  five  and  Tennyson  seven,  while 
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Clare  and  Beddoes  have  each  eight, 
Carew  and  Christina  Rossetti  each  nine. 
But  the  truth,  obvious  from  these  sur¬ 
prising  figures  if  not  before,  is  ttiat  the 
book  is  not  a  galaxy  of  English  poets. 
You  cannot  present  in  poems  no  longer 
than  Kubla  Khan  the  essential  Chaucer, 
the  essential  Milton,  Wordsworth, 
Browning,  Coventry  Patmore  or  Francis 
Thompson,  nor  does  Mr.  Bullett  seek  to 
do  so.  What  he  does,  and  does  admirably, 
is  to  display  in  miniature  the  essential 
genius  of  the  short  English  lyric.  He 
wisely  gives  a  liberal  measure  of  early 
work.  Skelton,  Wyatt  and  the  early 
anonymous  l5rrics  are  well  represented. 
A  quarter  of  the  book  has  been  filled 
before  we  reach  Shakespeare.  It  is, 
perhaps,  siurprising  to  find  that  we  jump 
from  Cotton  to  Collins,  a  period  of  nearly 
a  century  that  includes  Pope  and  Prior, 
in  a  mere  eight  pages  of  which  Pope 
has  one  and  Prior  none  ;  but  Mr.  Bullett 
might  well  reply  that  the  English  L)Tic 
was  less  English  and  less  lyrical  at  that 
time  than  at  any  other.  The  "  beautiful 
and  ineffectual  angel  ”  is  not  a  favourite 
with  me  nowadays  and  I  have  always 
been  somewhat  repelled  by  the  too 
sweet,  too  effortless  perfection  of  Tenny¬ 
son,  but  I  could  here  willingly  allow 
them  to  usurp  the  space  occupied  by  the 
spinsterly,  self-pitying  muse  of  Christina 
Rossetti,  who  shows  herself  in  this  august 
company  strikingly  below  the  fine 
standard  set  by  Mr.  Bullett.  But  the 
fact  remains  that  The  English  Galaxy 
with  its  five  hundred  poems  is  a  delightful 
book,  excellently  planned  and  compiled. 
It  easily  takes  its  place  in  the  front  rank 
of  anthologies. 

The  Out  of  Doors  Book  includes  both 
verse  and  prose.  It  is  divided  into 
twelve  sections  comprising  such  head¬ 
ings  as  “  The  Road,”  ”  WTieels  and 
Wings,”  "  Sport  and  Play,”  ”  River, 
Shore  and  Sea,”  ”  Good  Company.” 
Mr.  Arthur  Stanley  appears  to  be  an 
omnivorous  reader.  His  field  of  choice 


THE  LIFE  OF  ADAM 
LINDSAY  GORDON 

By  EDITH  HUMPHRIS 

{Author  of  **  Th*  Lift  of  Froi  Archtr,” 

“  Tk*  Lifo  cf  Matkom  Damson,"  *tc.) 

Demy  8vo.  f/6  net. 

Much  new  matcnal  has  goao  to  the  eomposition 
oi  this  book,  which  it  a  fuU  and  authoritative  Life 
of  that  extraordinary  man,  whose  character  at  Poet 
and  Sportsman  earned  for  him  the  titles  of  "Tko 
Burtss  of  Australia  ”  and  “Tha  LaurtaU  ofth*  CrtUaurs." 

It  will  appeal  both  to  the  literary  and  to  sportsmen 
at  well  at  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  history 
of  Australian  life  three  quarter-centuries  ago. 

There  are  several  illustrations  from  sketches,  por¬ 
trait-miniatures,  and  photographs,  all  hitherto  un¬ 
published. 

“  Miss  Humphris  has  set  down  in  simple  and  very 
readable  form  all  that  is  known  of  Gordon's  somewhat 
tragic  life." — Cowifry  Lifs. 

CAMILLE  DESMOULINS 

A  Revolutimrusry  Study 

By  PIERS  COMPTON 

Crown  8vo.  5/-  net. 

Schoolfellow  and  friend  of  Robespierre,  prot^  of 
the  great  Oanton,  Camillx  was  the  most  “  human” 
of  the  revolutioni^  leaders.  Mr.  Couttom’s  study 
shows  not  only  his  influence  on  the  course  of  those 
momentous  events,  but  their  reactions  upon  his 
persi^l  character  and  their  results  in  the  tragedy 
of  his  death  on  the  guillotine.  The  portrait  facing 
the  title-page  is  a  reproduction  of  the  painting  by 
Rouillaro,  at  Versailles. 

“  Most  needed  in  face  of  the  too  common  neglect 
of  Camille.” — Tha  Bookman. 

TEN  TALES 

By  Dr.  WILLIAM  MAGINN 

(1794-1842) 

5/-  net. 

Contributed  between  1821  aixl  1836  to  Blackmood^s 
and  Frasat's  Matasinas  atKl  the  literary  Armuals  of 
the  time.  “  Has  been  neglected,”  says  Prof.  Saints- 
buty,  ”  more  than  any  other  modem  writer.”  Frontis¬ 
piece,  a  clever  contemporary  drawing  of  Magitm. 

"  Ten  Tales  ”  comprise  such  a  variety  of  enter- 
taimnent  that  every  sensitive  reader  must  feel  im¬ 
pelled  to  thank  the  publishers  for  rescuing  them  from 
neglect  .  ,  .  whatever  Maginn  touches  is  thrown 
into  relief  by  the  individual  slant  of  his  mind.” — 
W.  H.  Smith  €r  Son’s  Trada  Circuiar. 

“  An  early  master  of  the  short  story  aixl  a  precursor 
of  R.  L.  S.’~John  O’London. 

“  Rarely  has  a  writer  combined  in  his  work  so 
mtich  learning,  wit,  animal  spirits  and  humour.”— 
Tha  Irish  Indapandant. 

ERIC  PARTRIDGE  LTD. 

At  Th«  Scholartis  Press,  30  Museum 
Street,  London,  W.C.I. 
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ranges  from  Wordsworth  to  Mr.  A.  A. 
Milne,  Mr.  E.  V.  Knox  to  William  Lang- 
land,  The  Bible  to  Mrs.  Beeton,  from 
Daisy  Ashford  to  His  Holiness  Pope 
Pius  XI.  Solid  and  light,  serious  and 
comic,  ancient  and  modern,  all  comes 
as  grist  to  his  mill,  but  obviously  he 
selects  with  great  discrimination  and 
certainly  with  the  most  successful  and 
entertaining  result. 

Martin  Armstrong. 


GOG  MAGOG,  AND  OTHER 

CRITICAL  ESSAYS,  by  G.  W.  Stonier. 

Dent.  7s.  6d. 

LATER  CRITIQUES,  by  Augustus  RalU. 

Longmans.  7s.  6d. 

These  two  books  are  a  contrast  to  one 
another.  Mr.  Ralli  discusses  such  familiar 
themes  as  Reading,  Education,  Shake¬ 
speare’s  Songs,  Shakespearean  Criticism, 
and  the  Victorian  Age  with  meditative 
enjoyment.  He  is  sensible  and  com¬ 
panionable,  but  not  often  original  or 
fresh.  Mr.  Stonier  calls  his  book  "  an 
anatomy  of  modernism  in  literature,*’ 
and  the  only  not  recent  authors  of  whom 
he  writes  are  Hans  Andersen,  Strind¬ 
berg,  and  Swinburne.  The  one  might 
have  been  written  before  the  War :  the 
other  could  only  have  been  written 
afterwards.  One  has  the  feeling  that 
Mr.  Stonier  could  be  interesting  on  Mr. 
Ralli ’s  chosen  themes,  but  that  Mr. 
Ralli  would  not  respond  to  the  modern¬ 
ism  that  Mr.  Stonier  anatomises. 

The  subject  that  forms  a  bridge  be¬ 
tween  the  two  epochs  of  taste  is  the 
poetry  of  Gerard  Manley  Hopkins, 
essays  on  whom  by  competent  critics 
(Mr.  Stonier  is  one  of  them)  will  be  read 
with  interest  for  some  time  to  come. 
The  interest  of  Hopkins  is  that  as  long 
ago  as  the  eighties  he  was  writing 
poetry  (though  this  was  not  published 
till  1918)  as  experimental  as  any, 
poetry  admired  by  the  modernist  poets 
of  to-day,  which  is  yet  unmistakably 
lovely,  while  some  of  the  latter  produce 


verse  that  is  admired  only  by  their  own 
generation  and  that  might  not  have 
seemed  to  Hopkins  himself  poetry  at  all. 
The  reader,  then,  who  is  puzzled  by 
modernist  experiments  should  prepare 
himself  by  studying  the  poetry  that  both 
schools  admire  and  from  this  common 
ground  try  to  measure  the  departures 
that  have  been  taken  since.  It  is  re¬ 
markable  that  Hopkins  does  not  antago¬ 
nise  his  successors  by  the  religion  that 
impregnates  his  verse,  while  few  of  them 
seem  to  forgive  Mr.  Eliot  for  having 
found  a  creed  in  traditional  beliefs.  We 
’*  grin,”  Mr.  Stonier  remarks  himself,  at 
Mr.  Eliot’s  Christian,  monarchist,  and 
classical  sympathies,  and  one  is  some¬ 
times  tempted  to  wonder  if  a  philosophy 
in  fragments  is  not  more  prized  by  these 
people  than  the  form,  the  chips  in  which 
this  breakage  is  suggested.  In  fact,  Mr. 
Stonier  quotes  with  approval  the  con¬ 
tention  of  Flaubert  that  the  world  has 
become  banal  and  that  the  artistic 
problem  is  how  to  express  that  banality 
in  a  fine  form. 

The  opening  essay,  called  ”  Gog  and 
Magog,”  gives  in  a  sequence  of  para¬ 
graphs  a  broken  picture  of  the  modem 
scene  in  which  the  banality  that  con¬ 
fronts  us  from  hoardings,  newspapers, 
wireless,  is  skilfully  suggested.  The  suc¬ 
ceeding  essays  show  how  Lawrence, 
Joyce,  Eliot,  Wyndham  Lewis  react  to 
these  impressions  and  how  their  work  has 
grown  from  this  reaction.  On  each  of 
them  Mr.  Stonier  is  worth  reading.  He 
is  as  detached  as  a  critic  of  their  genera¬ 
tion  can  be,  but  the  question  remains 
whether  an  outer  and  an  inner  world  in 
such  confusion  can  produce  more  than 
cleVeT  kaleidoscopes  of  itself,  whether 
the  "  transition  ”  on  which  he  insists  can 
endure  or  prove  more  than  a  phase  on 
the  road  to  some  recovery  or  some 
disaster.  In  a  very  interesting  essay  on 
”  Words  !  Words  !  ”  he  discusses  the 
new  coinings  of  Joyce,  and  shows  clearly 
the  effects  intended ;  but  while  these 
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effects  axe  understandable,  we  may 
doubt  if  they  will  prove  more  lasting  in 
their  interest  than  those  which  gave,  on 
a  lower  plane  altogether,  it  is  true,  a 
passing  vogue  to  the  imperfect  English 
of  a  Japanese  writer  just  before  the  War. 
From  them  it  is  only  a  step  to  the  dis¬ 
integration  of  language,  and  just  as 
“  The  Waste  Land  "  proved  a  terminus 
to  its  author  so  disintegration  is  likely 
to  prove  a  blind  alley.  The  main  value 
of  the  book,  however,  is  its  analysis  of 
the  present ;  there  is  a  useful  essay  on 
“  The  Movie,”  another  on  the  poetry  of 
Auden,  Stephen  Spender,  and  Day 
Lewis,  a  sympathetic  note  on  Swinburne, 
an  excellent  estimate  of  Strindberg  in  his 
middle  years,  and  a  friendly  tribute  to 
the  music  of  Verdi.  For  most  people  the 
book  is  likely  to  be  read  for  its  inter¬ 
pretation  of  modernism,  which  is  highly 
competent — on  the  assumption  that  no 
other  kind  of  writing  is  possible  for  this 
generation. 

OSBERT  BURDETT. 


JOHN  HAMPDEN’S  ENGLAND,  by 
John  Drinkwater.  Thornton  Btttterworih. 
155. 

JOHN  HAMPDEN,  by  Hugh  Ross 
Williamson.  Hoddev  and  Stoughton. 
125.  6d. 

Although  it  is  more  than  a  hundred 
years  ago  that  Nugent  wrote  his  Me¬ 
morials  of  John  Hampden,  no  life  of  that 
heroic  defender  of  the  English  constitu¬ 
tion  has  appeared  from  that  day  to  this. 
The  omission  has  now  been  remedied  by 
the  publication  of  two  considerable  and 
sympathetic  studies.  Of  the  two,  Mr. 
Williamson’s  is  the  more  nearly  bio¬ 
graphical  ;  but  so  little  is  known  of  the 
life  of  Hampden,  anyhow,  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  compile  a  biography  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word.  Nor  does  this 
matter  very  much.  Our  interest  in 
Hampden,  today,  is  so  closely  inter¬ 
woven  with  our  interest  in  those  public 


events  of  which  he  was  the  focus,  that 
we  can  almost  afford  to  lose  sight  of  the 
man  in  favour  of  the  movement.  This 
Mr.  Drinkwater  would  seem  to  have 
realised,  since  he  calls  his  book  John 
Hampden's  England.  He  marshals  his 
facts  carefully,  accepting  Nugent  as 
authority  (whereas  Mr.  Williamson  claims 
to  have  discovered  in  him  a  frequent 
tendency  to  slovenliness),  and  keeping 
well  within  the  accepted  Roimdhead 
interpretation.  He  shows  us  the  chain 
of  events  (Tonnage  and  Poimdage,  the 
impeachment  of  Buckingham,  the  Forced 
Loan,  the  Petition  of  Right,  the  death  of 
Eliot,  Ship  Money,  the  execution  of 
Strafford  and  the  Grand  Remonstrance) 
that  led  inevitably  and  terribly  to  the 
Civil  War ;  and  if  Hampden’s  share  in 
these  events  is  sketchy  in  detail,  the 
implication  always  is  that  this  was  his 
world,  these  were  the  things  with  which 
his  mind  was  continually  occupied  and 
for  which,  in  the  end,  he  would  be  called 
upon  to  give  his  life.  All  the  same,  John 
Hampden’s  England  remains  too  much 
like  a  not  unpleasantly  written  text¬ 
book  of  the  struggle  between  King  and 
Parliament.  We  do  not  feel,  after  reading 
it,  that  we  know  much  more  either  about 
Hampden  or  Hampden’s  England.  ”  But 
on  a  sunny  day  the  peace  (of  Chalgrove 
Field)  is  as  unbroken  in  these  convulsive 
times  as  it  was  when  the  milkmaids  were 
startled  on  that  June  morning  by  the 
glint  of  Rupert’s  spears.”  If  that  is 
anybody’s  England  it  is  Mr.  Drink- 
water’s. 

Mr.  Williamson’s  book  is  more  brisk, 
more  factual.  He  shares  Mr.  Drink- 
water’s  Roundhead  sympathies  ;  is  even 
more  emphatic  in  the  expression  of  them ; 
but  never  clogs  his  narrative  with  any¬ 
thing  suggestive  of  sticky  sentiment. 
"  I  have  concentrated  the  story  ”,  he 
writes,  "  as  far  as  possible  on  Hampden 
himself  ”,  endeavouring  ”  to  recapture  a 
vision  of  events  as  they  appeared  to 
participators  in  them  ”.  To  this  end 
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he  has  evidently  gone  to  considerable 
trouble  to  secure  new  facts  concerning  the 
actual  life-history  of  his  hero ;  and  if 
these  facts  do  not  really  amount  to  very 
much,  they  do  at  least,  when  coupled 
with  his  method  of  identifying  Hamden 
with  the  narrative  of  public  events,  give 
us  something  as  near  flesh  and  blood  as 
we  can  probably  hope  to  expect.  Where¬ 
as,  for  instance,  Mr.  Drinkwater  plimges 
his  reader  almost  straight  away  into  the 
reign  of  Charles  (when  Hampden  was 
already  in  his  thirties),  Mr.  Williamson 
is  at  pains  to  paint  in  as  much  as  possible 
of  the  early  backgroimd — ^Hampden’s 
schooldays  at  Thame  and  his  parlia¬ 
mentary  apprenticeship ;  and  whereas, 
again,  Mr.  Drinkwater  eagerly  follows 
the  authority  of  Gardiner  and  devotes  a 
lengthy  chapter  to  a  description  of  the 
battle  of  Edgehill,  Mr.  Williamson  de¬ 
liberately  throws  overboard  such  obvious 
opportunities  for  a  touch  of  drama,  pre¬ 
ferring  to  follow  those  events  more  im¬ 
mediately  concerning  his  hero.  Yet,  for 
all  his  objective  view,  Mr.  Williamson 
contrives  to  leave  the  reader  not  only 
with  a  more  vivid  picture  than  Mr. 
Drinkwater  but  with  a  warmer,  more 
human  picture  as  well.  It  is  on  the 
whole  characteristic  that,  whereas  the 
latter  closes  his  book  with  a  quotation 
from  the  psalm  sung  at  Hampden’s 
funeral,  the  former  should  close  his  with 
that  magnificent  letter  written  by  Hamp¬ 
den’s  lifelong  friend  and  neighbour, 
Arthur  Goodwin,  to  his  daughter,  re¬ 
questing  “  a  broad  black  ribbon  to  harig 
about  his  standard  ”  :  “  Truly,  Jenny 
(and  1  know  you  will  be  easily  persuaded 
to  it),  he  was  a  gallant  man,  an  honest 
man,  an  able  man,  and,  take  all,  I  know 
not  to  any  man  living  second.  ...  I 
would  we  could  all  lay  it  to  heart  that 
God  takes  away  the  best  amongst  us.” 
Prophetic  indeed  was  the  motto  of 
Hampden’s  house :  Vestigia  nulla  re- 
trorsum — ”  no  way  back.” 

C.  Henry  Warren. 


CAIRO  TO  PERSIA  AND  BACK, 

by  Owen  Tweedy.  Jarrolds.  I85. 

FREEMAN  OF  STAMBOUL,  by 

Professor  Bernard  Freeman.  Gollancz. 

\8s. 

The  Wanderlust  with  Captain  Owen 
Tweedy  is  no  single  urge,  for  combined 
with  it  is  the  impulse  to  write  books. 
He  went  to  Russia,  and  made  a  slight 
book  of  it ;  he  went  to  the  Sahara,  and 
made  an  even  better  book ;  and  now 
he  has  gone  to  the  Middle  East,  to  make 
perhaps  his  best  book.  He  has  many  of 
the  indispensable  qualities  of  the  modern 
traveller- writer.  He  sees,  and  takes  good 
photographs ;  he  listens,  and  recounts 
good  stories ;  he  speaks,  and  the  re¬ 
ported  words  are  fuU  of  becoming  point 
and  modesty.  His  style  is  easy,  even 
conversational ;  but  he  never  becomes 
garrulous. 

Here  he  tells  of  his  travels,  in  a  Ford 
lorry  and  with  an  English  companion, 
from  Egypt  to  Palestine,  Syria,  Iraq, 
Persia,  and  back.  It  is  not  a  remarkable 
journey,  and  the  two  travellers  seldom 
strayed,  except  by  accident,  off  the 
beaten  track.  But  it  is  not  so  well 
known  that  Captain  Tweedy  could  not 
bring  back  from  it  much  that  is  likely  to 
be  new  to  many  readers.  Before  leaving 
Cairo,  he  had,  of  course,  considerable 
knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  the  countries 
he  was  about  to  visit,  and  his  comments 
are,  therefore,  informed  and  useful. 
When,  for  instance,  he  speaks  of  the 
Arab  in  Jerusalem  as  saying  that  a 
tradition  has  been  created  that  the 
Haram  ash  Sharif  is  “  the  Westminster 
Abbey  of  Islam,”  he  really  lights  up  the 
policy  of  the  P«destinian  Arabs  in  trying, 
for  propaganda  purposes,  to  attract  to 
their  keeping  the  corpses  of  distinguished 
Mussulmans.  They  did  so  attract  the  late 
King  Husain  and  the  Indian  leader 
Maulana  Muhammad  Ali.  But  they  failed 
more  recently  in  endeavouring  to  get  an 
even  greater  prize  in  staging  the  burial 
of  King  Faisal  of  Iraq. 

Persia  was  Captain  Tweedy’s  goal. 
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SELECTED  FICTION 


AH  KING,  by  W.  Somerset  Maugham. 
Heinetnann.  7s.  6d. 

THE  CHILD  OF  QUEEN  VICTORIA, 
by  William  Plomer.  Cape.  7s.  6d. 
THE  CAGE  BIRD,  by  Francis  Brett 
Young.  Heinetnann.  7s.  6</. 

THESE  THIRTEEN,  by  William 
Faulkner.  Chatto  Windus.  7s.  6d. 
THEY  BROUGHT  THEIR  WOMEN, 
By  Edna  Ferber.  Heinetnann.  7s.  6d. 

”  Nothing  in  the  field  of  writing  dates 
as  quickly  as  the  short  story  ”,  says  Miss 
Ferber  in  the  admirable  preface  to  her 
new  collection  of  tales,  They  Brought 
Their  Women,  and  she  adds  that  the 
short  story,  crowded  into  a  handful  of 
words,  may  be  the  form  which  has  most 
truly  caught  the  kaleidoscopic  picture 
of  our  generation.  There  is  certainly 
significance  in  the  fact  that  one  month's 
publishing  can  bring  to  a  reviewer’s 
table  five  books  of  short  stories,  all  of 
definite  literary  merit,  and  some  of 
positive  excellence. 

It  is  most  improbable  that  Mr. 
Maugham’s  stories  will  date.  He  has 
mastered  the  art  of  economy  in  expres¬ 
sion  more  completely  than  any  other 
living  writer,  and  the  naturalness  of  his 
dialogue  is  equalled  in  merit  by  the  pre¬ 
cision  of  his  descriptions  of  people  and 
places.  On  beginning  to  read  “Foot¬ 
prints  in  the  Jungle  ”,  the  first  story  in  A  h 
King,  I  felt  that  I  was  back  again  in  the 
Malacca — I  beg  its  pardon,  in  the  Tanah 
Merah  Club — ^and  all  the  six  stories  of 
Malaya  and  the  islands  convey  this 
sense  of  reality.  By  way  of  criticism 
one  might  venture  the  opinion  that  the 
general  impression  produced  by  these 
tales  of  Europeans  in  the  East  is  not  a 
fair  one,  and  that  the  conventional 
exteriors  of  civil  servants,  planters,  and 
their  wives,  do  not  usually  conceal  the 
strange  and  sinister  personalities  with 
which  Mr.  Maugham  credits  them,  but 
he  could  reply,  justly  enough,  that  all 


their  experiences,  as  he  portrays  them, 
are  credible.  So  they  are,  with  the 
exception  of  the  strange  occurrence 
which  is  the  substance  of  one  of  the  very 
best  stories  that  Mr.  Maugham  has  ever 
written, '/  The  Vessel  of  Wrath  ”.  This  is 
the  history'  of  a  thorough-going  repro¬ 
bate,  Ginger  Ted,  which  ends  in  his 
capture  by  and  marriage  to  an  elderly 
missionary.  Mr.  Maugham  has  never 
surpassed  the  narrative  excellence  of 
this  story.  The  other  tales  are  as  com¬ 
pelling  as  those  in  The  Casuarina  Tree 
and  The  Trembling  of  a  Leaf. 

Mr.  William  Plomer  is  one  of  the  most 
promising  of  the  younger  writers  of 
fiction,  but  I  do  not  think  that  he  is  at 
his  best  in  the  short  story.  He  needs 
more  space  for  the  full  development  of 
his  talent,  but  he  writes  well  enough  to 
hold  the  reader’s  attention  through  a 
series  of  very  fully  expanded  anecdotes, 
which  have  their  settings  in  Africa, 
Greece  and  France.  “The  Child  of  Queen 
Victoria  ”  is  the  Lembu  title  given  to 
young  Frant,  who  came  out  to  work  for  a 
sanctimonious  trader,  MacGavin.  Mac- 
Gavin  found  it  impossible  to  approve 
of  Frant’s  friendly  attitude  towards  the 
natives,  and  Frant  was  as  disgusted  by 
MacGavin ’s  lack  of  sympathy  with 
them.  A  brief  infatuation  for  a  Lembu 
girl  is  ended  before  it  has  matured,  and 
that  is  all.  Mr.  Plomer  seems  to  be  pre¬ 
occupied  with  abortive  affections,  and 
the  result  is  a  feeling  of  monotony  if  the 
stories  are  read  in  succession.  Nothing 
can  detract  from  the  distinction  of  Mr. 
Plomer’s  writing  and  the  subtlety  of  his 
characterization. 

Mr.  Brett  Yoimg’s  The  Cage  Bird  and 
other  stories  are  more  popular  and 
varied  in  theme  and  style,  and  one  feels 
more  than  a  suspicion  that  some  of  them 
would  not  be  out  of  place  in  a  magazine. 
They  have  fluency,  and,  perhaps,  rather 
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too  much  colour,  but  Mr.  Brett  Young 
knows  his  business,  and  he  fully  under¬ 
stands  the  necessity  for  grasping  the 
reader’s  attention  and  holding  it  firmly, 
not  always  by  the  authentic  methods  of 
the  artist,  until  a  suitable,  and,  often,  a 
dramatic  ending  has  been  reached. 
There  is  more  than  mere  readability  in 
The  Cage  Bird,  the  story  of  the  meeting 
of  a  small  boy  and  a  convict  in  South 
Africa,  and  "Armistice”,  a  post-War  tale, 
has  an  agreeably  ironical  touch,  but  it 
must  be  confessed  that  after  reading  Ah 
King  and  The  Child  of  Queen  Victoria, 
The  Cage  Bird  gives  one  the  impressions 
that  life  is  somehow  less  important  and 
more  theatrical  than  either  Mr.  Maugham 
or  Mr.  Plomer  make  it  appear. 

Mr.  William  Faulkner,  whose  con¬ 
siderable  powers  of  invention  and  re¬ 
markable  imagination  have  roused  so 
many  critics  to  enthusiasm,  has  an 
austere  and  mordant  quality  in  his 
writing  that  compels  attention,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  These  Thirteen,  stories 
set  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  dis¬ 
play  his  ability  to  great  advantage. 
They  demand,  like  all  Mr.  Faulkner’s 
work,  considerable  concentration  from 
the  reader,  but  they  have  enough  virtue 
in  them  to  repay  the  effort  which  must 
be  made  if  the  reader  is  to  have  a  full 
appreciation  of  them. 

To  read  They  Brought  Their  Women  is 
to  increase  one’s  regard  for  the  diversity 
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of  Miss  Edna  Ferber’s  talents  as  a  writer 
who  manages  to  combine  great  artistry 
with  a  clear  popular  appeal.  The  speed 
and  precision  of  Miss  Ferber’s  attack  in 
this  collection  of  short  stories  is  note¬ 
worthy,  and  the  difference  between  her 
method  here,  and  in  a  long  and  leisurely 
novel  such  as  Show-Boat  is  an  object 
lesson  for  young  writers  of  fiction.  Miss 
Ferber  is  intensely  interested  in  people 
of  all  kinds.  The  disadvantages  that 
beset  the  wealthy,  or  the  experiences  of 
a  New  York  taxi-driver,  are  both  grist 
to  her  mill  and  she  is  a  wise  and  able 
critic  of  life  and  character,  finding  in¬ 
terest  of  equal  intensity  in  a  museum  or 
in  the  misery  of  loneliness.  Those  who 
have  not  yet  encountered  Miss  Ferber 
as  a  short  story  writer  will  do  well  to 
read  They  Brought  Their  Women.  Those 
who  have  already  fallen  under  her  spell 
will  not  need  to  be  told  to  do  so. 

Eric  Gillett. 


FOLLY  FIELD,  by  Adrian  Bell.  Cobden- 
Sanderson.  Is.  M. 

MORNING  PRIDE,  by  Halcott  Glover. 
Dent.  7s.  6d. 

HIGH  RISING,  by  Angela  Thirkell. 
Hamish  Hamilton.  7s.  6d. 

•rWICE  SHY,  by  D.  M.  Low.  Chatto  &- 
Windus.  7s.  M. 

Of  the  four  novels  under  consideration, 
the  best  by  far  is  Folly  Field.  Having 
completed  his  now  famous  trilogy,  Mr. 
Bell  has  abandoned  the  first  for  the 
second  person.  But  his  new  novel  is  in 
his  own  tradition — ^gentle,  beautiful  and 
completely  removed  from  town  life  and 
sophistication.  He  writes  about  farming 
and  the  land  better  than  any  other 
writer  of  to-day.  He  catches  the  beauty 
and  fragrance  of  the  English  country-side 
and  crystallizes  its  loveliest  and  most 
elusive  moods.  The  characters  in  his  book 
— their  meaning  and  very  existence — 
are  bound  up  with  the  land.  But  Adrian 
Bell  is  not  one  of  the  aggressively  earthy 
writers.  He  is  far  more  honest  and  quiet 
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and  simple.  His  novel  is  finely  con¬ 
structed  and  no  violent  event  occurs  to 
break  the  even  tenor  of  its  way.  It  is 
completely  sane,  well  balanced  and 
without  exaggeration.  “  To  watch  the 
com  grow,  and  the  blossoms  set,  to  draw 
hard  breath  over  ploughshare  or  spade  ; 
to  read,  to  think,  to  love,  to  pray — these 
are  the  things  that  make  men  happy.” 
This  quotation  from  Ruskin  expresses 
his  philosophy  well,  I  think,  which  is 
steeped  in  love  of  the  country-side. 

Mr.  Glover  has  given  us  a  reasoned 
and  balanced  novel  dealing  with  life  in 
the  slums  of  Manchester.  The  story  is 
very  simple — the  youth  of  a  boy  and 
girl  who  are  thrown  together  by  circmn- 
stance  and  have  to  fight  for  life  itself 
from  their  earliest  childhood.  We  see 
the  boy  get  his  first  job — this  is  admir¬ 
ably  done;  he  is  errand  and  odd  job 
boy  in  a  jeweller’s,  and  the  detail  is  so 
excellent  that  it  is  evident  the  writer  is 
relating  facts  from  first-hand  experience. 
The  whole  book  has  the  ring  of  truth 
about  it,  and  if  the  author  dwells  too 
lengthily  upon  the  technical  side  of  his 
hero’s  later  work  in  the  Lancashire 
cotton  business,  it  may  bore  some  readers, 
but  it  is  real.  Morning  Pride  is  an  un¬ 
exciting  book,  but  sincere  and  drawn 
from  an  unusual  view-point — a  novel 
that  takes  the  reader  into  unfamiliar 
places  and  makes  him  once  again  doubt 
the  established  order  of  things. 
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Although  Mr.  Glover  is  obviously  a 
man  who  thinks  for  himself,  he  offers  no 
solution  to  labour  and  capitalist  diffi¬ 
culties,  only  exhibiting  their  more  evident 
weaknesses.  There  is  one  statement 
he  makes  with  which  I  cannot  agree. 
He  says  that  no  one  in  his  heart  of  hearts 
believes  in  Socialism  for  himself.  He 
shows  a  trifle  vaguely  how  his  hero  and 
heroine  escape  from  the  bondage  of  their 
fate — the  fate  of  being  bom  underlings 
among  the  slave  class  of  commerce. 
But  no  general  scheme  of  escape  is 
offered.  The  fate  of  each  man  lies  in  his 
own  hands.  He  postulates  an  individual, 
exceptional  freedom,  which  seems  too 
easy  a  way  out.  He  sets  himself  fences 
and  then  walks  round  them.  But  it  is 
a  good,  steady  novel,  sometimes  a  little 
dull,  but  always  sincere  ;  and  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  the  plot  woxild  not  matter,  were 
it  not  for  Mr.  Glover’s  evasion  of  the 
social  issues. 

I  should  like  to  commend  to  the  notice 
of  other  publishers  Messrs.  Dent’s  really 
admirable  and  informative  "  blurb  ”. 
On  the  back  of  the  dust-cover  they  give 
a  short  biography  of  the  author  and  on 
the  turn-over  a  more  than  usually  sen¬ 
sible  recommendatory  description  of 
the  book.  I  should  like  to  see  it  become 
a  custom  to  append  a  short  sketch  of  the 
author’s  life  in  this  way  to  every  new 
book. 

With  High  Rising,  her  second  book, 
Miss  Thirkell  must  surely  take  her 
place  as  one  of  our  leading  humorous 
writers.  Her  plot  is  ingenious,  but  not 
fatiguing  to  the  brain,  and  her  characteri¬ 
zation  for  the  most  part  is  excellent. 
Her  work,  of  course,  has  no  literary 
pretensions,  but  as  light  entertainment 
it  is  almost  perfect.  The  chief  character 
is  a  middle-aged  widow,  who  writes 
”  rather  good  bad  books  ”  to  help  with 
the  education  of  her  sons.  In  fact,  the 
criticism  of  this  lady’s  work  in  these 
pages  might  well  apply  to  Miss  Thirkell ’s 
own.  She  has  a  "  touch  of  good  badness 
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almost  amounting  to  genius'*.  She  has 
written  a  highly  diverting  book,  and  her 
farce  is  the  product  of  true  wit,  not  of 
mere  buffoonery.  Her  dialogue  is 
amazingly  good.  If  she  wrote  a  play, 
I  should  be  willing  to  back  its  chance 
of  a  long  run.  The  stylized  juggling 
with  the  matrimonial  futures  of  her 
characters  do  not  matter,  nor  the  slightly 
disappointing  villainess,  a  pretty  and 
designing  secretary  who  is  alluded  to  as 
“  the  Incubus  ”.  The  dialogue  is  the 
thing  ;  I  frequently  found  myself  laugh¬ 
ing  aloud. 

The  little  boy,  Tony,  is  a  miniature 
masterpiece.  Children  are  perhaps  the 
most  difficult  characters  of  all  to  draw, 
and  this  particular  specimen  is  both 
loathsome,  boring  and  adorable — exactly 
like  almost  any  small  boy  at  a  "  prep." 
school.  His  mother,  the  widowed 
authoress,  states  that  she  "  had  offered 
to  edit  a  book  called  ‘  Why  I  Hate  My 
Children  ’  .  .  .  and  every  mother  of  her 
acquaintance  had  offered  to  contribute.” 
1  hope  Miss  Thirkell  will  write  this  book 
herself.  High  Rising  ought  to  be 
prescribed  by  the  medical  faculty  as 
the  perfect  after-influenza  tonic,  guaran¬ 
teed  to  dispel  the  deadliest  depression. 
By  about  February  it  will,  I  have  little 
doubt,  be  bringing  solace  to  the  occupant 
of  many  a  sick-bed. 

Mr.  D.  M.  Low  is  undeniably  clever, 
but  what  shall  all  the  brains  in  the  world 
avail  a  novelist  if  his  work  is  dull  ? 
Twice  Shy  possesses  two  distinctive 
features — ^bitter  misogyny  and  endless 
verbiage  which  obscures  the  brilliance 
of  the  many  witty  passages  and  has 
tired  at  least  one  reader  almost  beyond 
bearing.  It  is  a  picture  of  the  life  of  the 
English  colony  in  a  small  Italian  town. 
The  author  is  merciless  in  his  exposure 
of  these  retired  empire-builders  and  their 
predatory  daughters.  But  he  has  too 
many  theories  to  expound,  too  many 
Italian  phrases  to  work  to  death.  When 
all  is  said  and  done,  this  class  of  person 


has  been  satirized  and  damned  enough, 
and  by  better  writers  than  Mr.  Low, 
who  appears  himself  to  be  bom  without 
a  doubt  and  whose  prejudices  are  just 
as  violent  as  the  most  peppery  colonel’s. 

Helen  Gosse. 


A  NEST  OF  SIMPLE  POLK,  by 
SeAn  O'FaolAin.  Cape.  7s.  6d. 

SHAKE  HANDS  WITH  THE  DEVIL, 
by  Rearden  Connor.  Dent.  7s.  6d. 

One  of  the  services  which  James  Joyce 
rendered  to  the  Irish  literary  revival  with 
which  he  refused  to  associate  himself  was 
to  free  it  from  sentimentality.  And  now 
that  the  Celtic  twilight  has  disappeared 
in  the  revealing  beam  of  that  com¬ 
passionate  irony  leprechauns  are  as  dead 
as  Samuel  Lover.  The  Irish  scene  is  being 
repeopled  with  creatures  of  flesh  and 
blood,  and  in  A  Nest  of  Simple  Folk 
the  waste  places  are  impressively  re¬ 
claimed  to  reality.  The  genealogical 
table  which  prefaces  Mr.  SeAn  O’FaolAin's 
long  and  smoothly  written  novel  gave 
me  forebodings  of  a  family  saga  in  the 
popiilar  manner.  But  I  never  looked 
back  at  it,  for  the  characters  themselves, 
fascinatingly  individual  and  yet  subtly 
typical  of  the  strange  contrasts  of  realism 
and  mysticism  that  puzzle  English 
spectators  of  Ireland’s  stormy  history, 
held  all  my  attention. 

Leo  Foxe-Donnel,  the  central  figure, 
whom  we  follow  from  childhood  (1854)  to 
old  age  (1916),  has  imagination  strong 
enough  to  overcome  the  weakness  of  his 
will.  There  is  a  curious  quality  of 
squalid  rapture  about  his  descent  from 
the  ownership  of  an  impoverished  estate, 
through  three  periods  of  imprisonment, 
to  the  status  of  a  small  city  shopkeeper 
with  Fenian  enthusiasms  and  wistful 
memories  of  the  wild  days  of  youth. 
That  the  Fenian’s  friend  should  be 
Johnny  Hussey,  a  policeman  with  am¬ 
bitions,  is  an  ironic  idea  which  is  con¬ 
vincingly  worked  out.  Leo’s  mother. 
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Judith  O’Donnel,  with  the  jaw  and  the 
spirit  of  a  horse,  steals  the  picture,  as  it 
were,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  book, 
where  her  fight  to  force  the  will  she  wants 
out  of  her  dying  husband  is  magnificently 
described.  Then  there  is  "  Mag  Keene 
back  in  the  bog”,  scratching  a  wretched 
living  for  a  swarming  family  and  speaking 
with  the  ancient  voice  of  the  soil  of 
Ireland,  fruitful  but  pauperised.  And 
there  is  Julie,  her  daughter,  who  brings  a 
queer  domestic  content  to  Leo,  whom  she 
had  once  betrayed  to  the  police.  The 
simple  folk  are  a  notable  gallery,  and 
their  south  Irish  nest  is  described  with 
such  passionate  sympathy  that  through¬ 
out  the  book  one  seems  to  hear  the 
whispered  conversation  of  the  elm  and 
the  stone  in  A  nna  Livia  PlurahclU. 

Shake  Hands  with  the  Devil  (”  a  novel 
of  distracted  Ireland  ”)  is  a  thriller 


founded  on  fact.  The  facts  are  vouched 
for,  and  the  murders  and  outrages  that 
crowd  the  pages  provide  a  grim  picture  of 
the  ”  crossness  ”  (as  I  believe  it  is  now 
called)  between  1918  and  1920.  The  book 
will  send  luxurious  shivers  down  the 
spines  of  gangster-fans  and  affect  less 
pleasantly,  though  no  less  violently,  those 
who  like  even  thrillers  to  be  written 
grammatically.  The  hero  thinks  in 
journalese,  and  between  bouts  of  blood¬ 
shed  various  of  the  characters  discuss 
trifles  of  ethics  and  philosophy  in  the 
manner  of  a  school  debating  society, 
though  with  more  freedom  of  reference. 
For  two  things  Mr.  G)nnor  is  to  be 
commended.  He  preserves  a  clever  im¬ 
partiality  in  his  dealings  with  Black  and 
Tans  and  the  I.R.A.,  and  he  kills  off  his 
hero. 

Francis  Watson. 
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